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, i. By Tue Eprror 
| There be of them, that have left a name behind them, that their praises might be 


reported 


] And some there be, which have no memorial ; 


who are perished, as though they had never been ; 
and are become as though they had never been born ; 
and their children after them. 


| But these were merciful men, whose righteousness hath not been forgotten. 
| With their seed shall continually remain a good inheritance, and their children 


are within the covenant. 
Ecclus. xliv. 8-11. 


UI the last issue of this Review we described the origins and 


“course of development of the Civil List from its establish- 


"ment in 1689 to the present day. It remains to consider the 
' history of Civil List Pensions which are, in fact, no longer 
| charged on the Civil List, but paid out of the Consolidated 


Fund.! Their origin need not, for our purposes, be traced 
back further than the beginning of the last century when, 


1 1 Edw. VII. c. 4, and Report (74) from Select Committee on Civil List, 1936. 
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on the demise of George IV., the Select Committee on the 


Civil List reported to the House of Commons that : 


The principle on which the Sum is allotted by Parliament 
for the purpose of the Civil List is as a payment for the personal 
advantage of the Sovereign, and for the support of the dignity 
of the Crown, in lieu of the Hereditary Revenue which, at the 
commencement of each reign, the Sovereign sacrifices for the 
benefit of the Public. Some provision, therefore, ought in all 
cases to be made for such payments as it might be presumed 


that the Sovereign would be desirous of making, if He had 


remained in possession of His Hereditary Revenue. That 
one class of such payment would be Pensions to those of His 


subjects whom He wished to favour, cannot be doubted ; 
and as long as such provision is moderate and suited to the 
circumstances of the Country, no reasonable objection can 
be made to it. 

The Sovereign, however, has only a life-interest in the 
Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, as now regulated by 
different Acts of Parliament and, therefore, no Pension charged 
upon the Hereditary Revenue could legally be due beyond the 


period of the demise of the Crown. At the same time it would 
be a harsh measure... to refuse, for the first time, the 
continuance of these Pensions.? 


On February 18, 1834, the Chancellor o f the Exchequer 


moved a resolution, which was passed by the House of 


Commons on the same day, in the following terms : 


That his present most gracious Majesty having placed 
at the disposal of Parliament his Majesty’s interest in the 
hereditary revenues in the droits of the Crown and of the 
Admiralty, as well as the casual revenues, both within the 


United Kingdom and in his Majesty’s foreign possessions, 


two Acts were passed by which the Legislature, in proof 
of dutiful attachment, assigned a Civil List for the life of 
his most gracious Majesty, and raised further charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, thus providing for the honour 
and the dignity of the Crown and for the support of the 
civil Government. That under these Acts a sum of 
£75,000 was fixed as the amount of the pensions on the 
Civil List of his Majesty, the balance of the existing 
pensions being otherwise provided for, by which arrange- 
2 It is doubtful whether this assertion could be sustained at the present time. 
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ment, on tetmination of the existing interests, the whole 
charge of the pensions, except the charge on the Civil 
List, will become a saving to the public, and the charge 
for the pensions, which is now £44,263 below its amount 
in 1820, will be reduced eventually to £75,000, being 
£138,058 below that sum. 

That, under the provisions of these Acts, the charge 
on the public has already been reduced, since the accession 
of his present most gracious Majesty, by the sum of 
£12,149, and that the further reduction of the expenditure 
to the sum limited by the Civil List Acts is progressive, 
and has been fixed by law. 

That it is the bounden duty of the responsible advisers 
of the Crown to recommend to his Majesty for grants of 


pensions on the Civil List such persons only as have just 


claims on the royal beneficence, ot who, by their petsonal 
services to the Crown by the performance of duties to the 
public, or who, by their useful discoveries in science and 


attainments in literature and the arts, have merited the 
gtacious consideration of their Sovereign and the gratitude 
of their country. 


The text of this resolution was in due course reproduced in 
the relevant statute, 1 Vict. c. 2, section 5. 


In the following year, on the recommendation of Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord Melboutne, who succeeded him on 


April 6, Civil List Pensions were awarded to : 





Richarda Airey (wife of the Astronomer 
Royal) d £300 
Maty Somerville (the well-known 
authoress of the Connection of the 


Physical Sciences) . . : . £300 
Robert Southey* : - - £300 
James Montgomery ; : . £150 
Sharon Turner : ‘ , . £200 


* In the Pension List published in 1830, Southey is credited with a pension of 
£155 25., granted on March 31, 1807—that is, in the first week of the Portland Adminis- 
tration. He was made Laureate in 1813. His pension was amongst those charged in 
1852 on the Consolidated Fund, and this pension on the Civil List Fund, granted in 
ean, was additional. In the Report on Pensions, 1838, the amount is given as 

455. 
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With the accession of Queen Victoria a further change 
was made. A Select Committee recommended ‘that in 
place of granting a sum of £75,000 for Civil List Pensions, 
her Majesty should be empowered to grant in every year new 
pensions to the amount of {/1200, these pensions to be granted 
in strict conformity with the resolution of the House of 
Commons on the 18th February, 1834.’ 

The object of this change was, of course, increased 
economy. In the place of a fixed charge of £75,000, a 
yearly grant, which was estimated to be equivalent to 
£19,871 perpetual annuity, seemed to possess obvious 
advantages. 

The Select Committee in its Report analysed the Pensions 
List under twelve heads, the ninth of which was ‘ Rewards 
for Literary and Scientific Services.’ It contained only 
sixty-four names, and the charge for 1834 amounted only to 
£9204 out of a total of nearly £140,000. Besides those 
already mentioned, few great names appear on the roll. 
We find, however, on the list John Dalton (£300), originator 
of the Atomic Theory. Here, too, is Michael Faraday (£300), 
whose widow and niece were also pensioned in 1868; and 
Ann Grant, then in her eighty-third year, for a pension of 
£98, which was granted at the instance of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Jeffrey. James Ivory (£300), the mathematician, 
is not even yet forgotten. Dr. John Jamieson (£100) died 
while the Committee was sitting, and had, therefore, enjoyed 
his pension, which was granted by Grey in 1833, in acknow- 
ledgment chiefly of his Scottish Dictionary, for only two years. 
Then there are the names of Mary Russell Mitford (£100), 
whose four volumes of Our Village appeared 1824-1832; of 
Thomas Moote (£300), then fifty-seven; of Sir William 
Ouseley (£100), the great. Orientalist, then seventy-two ; 
of the daughter-in-law and grandchildren of Archdeacon 
Paley (£200), whose View of the Evidences of Christianity 
appeared in 1794, and who died in 1805 ; of the widow of 
Professor Robinson (£184), who was employed by Govern- 
ment to make an experimental voyage with Harrison’s 
chronometer, but never received any remuneration for his 
labours ; of Sir James South (£300), who offered to build a 
second National Observatory and endow it with his own 
magnificent instruments; and of the daughter of Professor 
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Dugald Stewart (£200), whose pension was granted by Earl 
Grey on November 18, 1834, a few days before Sir Robert 
Peel was sent for. 
Another interesting entry is : 
Wren, Constantia Maria, age seventy, £61. 


Daughter of the grandson of Sir Christopher Wren ; her 
father served in the Army for forty years, having been present 
at the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy.* 

Another entry of interest to Scots runs: ‘ Young, Ann, 
age sixty-four, £9; Janet, age sixty, {9; Matgaret, age 
fifty-eight, £9 ;—{£27.’ 

Daughters of Dr. Young, who, in 1793, published a volume 
of essays which by the Government of the day was thought 
to have a useful effect; he died in 1806, when his widow 
received a pension ; upon her death these pensions were granted 
to her children.® 


The name of Harriet Maturin (£43), widow of the Rev. 
Charles R. Maturin, reminds us of the last of the ‘ Monk’ 
Lewis School of Story-tellers; Martha Drysdale (£49) was 
rewarded as the niece of Robert Hugh Blair, author of the 
immortal sermons. Here, too, are the granddaughters of 
Robinson, the historian (£64); the four daughters of Bishop 
Dickson, of Down (£507); the six daughters of Bishop 
Halifax, of Gloucester (£200) ; the widow of Bishop Young, 
of Clonfert (£200) ; the daughters of Dr. Kirwan, the famous 
Dublin preacher (£266); and Martha Pye (£60), the widow 
of Henry James Pye, the most obscure of Poets Laureate. 

The wording of the Act of 1837 cited above made no 
teference to destitution, clearly contemplating the granting 
of pensions as a distinction and a mark of national gratitude 
for eminent personal services and, in many cases, pensions 
were then awarded on that basis, just as Lord Tennyson was 
taised to the peerage and Walter Scott created a baronet— 
a practice which has continued to give much-needed strength 


* It appears from the Irish Pension List, published in 1830, that this pension was 
granted on February 5, 1784—that is, during the first Pitt Administration and Grattan’s 
Parliament. The Irish royal revenues on which it was charged were, however, then 
at the exclusive disposal of the King. 

5 These pensions are in the Scottish Pension List, published in 1830, dated Sept- 
ember 13, 1810, and were therefore granted during the Perceval Administration. 

® This pension, we find, was granted on the Scottish -. on November 28, 1803— 
that is, during the Addington Administration, 
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at the present time to the Upper House. Such men add 
distinction to the Orders which they enter. We need not 
take exception to this ‘ means test,’ for the money of the 
nation, or the bounty of the Crown, should not, as a general 
tule, be awarded to those whose incomes suffice for their 
needs. But the value of money has changed since 1837, 
and so has the relative importance, at least, of science in the 
national economy. The respective rewards of finance and 
commerce on the one hand, and of literature and art and of 
national service of all kinds on the other, for which no salary 
is received from any public source, is probably more dispro- 
portionate now than it then was ; but eminence, not poverty, 
is still the primary and statutory criterion of eligibility. 

The list of those to whom Civil List Pensions have been 
awarded since Queen Victoria came to the throne, just a 
hundred years ago, is long; we reproduce it, from returns 
presented to Parliament, now mostly out of print, by cour- 
tesy of the Stationery Office, in slightly abbreviated form, 
as an appendix to this article, in the belief that it deserves such 
immortality as these pages can afford, and that it will repay 
close study, for it includes the names of very many men and 
women whose self-sacrificing and ill-requited labours in every 
department of our national life are embedded in and form 
an integral part of the very foundations of our civilisation. 

Some were awarded small pensions during their lives ; 
the majority figure vicariously in the list through their 
descendants, usually women and children, for whom, during 
their lifetime, they were unable to make financial provision. 
Had the sums set apart for pensions to such persons or theit 
relicts, to use an old phrase, been less meagre, many other 
names of not less distinction and of equal fame would have 
been included. The fountain of honour has not at all times 
been wholly free from taint; there may be differences of 
opinion as to the merits of a few of those who, at the New 
Year or on the Monarch’s birthday, have in the past been 
the recipients of titles as a mark of the Monarch’s favout. 
But it has seldom been suggested at any time in the last 
hundred years that those whose names appeared in the Civil 
List Pensions were not worthy of the miserable pittances 
usually allotted to them, or, indeed, that they did not deserve 
more generous treatment. 
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To select, almost at random, individual names from the 
long list, other than those who figure in the Report of 1837 
already alluded to, may appear invidious, yet forsitan et haec 
olim meminisse juvabit. In the domain of science appeat the 
names of Richard Owen, Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
Thomas Huxley, Faraday, Joule, A. R. Wallace, de Morgan 
the mathematician, and Oliver Heaviside. Among artists 
are John Leech, George Cruikshank, and Sir Leslie Ward 
(‘Spy’). Music is represented by the names, among many 
others, of Samuel Wesley, Sir J. Barnby, Robert Newman 
(who started Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall), and Sir 
Charles Stanford; the drama by J. Sheridan Knowles, Sir 
R. Benson, and Sir Ben Greet. Among explorers and sol- 
diets figure the descendants of Colonel Stoddart of Bokhara, 
Sit Robert Sale of Jelalabad, and Field-Marshal Sir J. Bur- 
goyne, Sir Richard Burton of Arabia, Beke of Abyssinia, 
J. S. Buckingham of Persia, Livingstone of Africa, Dease 
of Hudson’s Bay, and R. C. Corfield of the Somaliland Camel 
Cotps. 

Lexicography, as unremunerative as it is fundamental to 
literature and philology, is well represented by Dr. Joseph 
Wright, Sir James Murray, Dr. Henry Bradley, Dr. R. A. 
Armstrong (the Gaelic lexicographer), Steingass (the Arabist), 
and Haydn (compiler of the Dictionary of Dates); poetry is 
honouted by the names, among others, of Wordsworth, 
Southey and Tennyson, James Hogg (‘the Ettrick Shepherd’), 
Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, Thomas Hood and W. B. 
Yeats, Tom Moore, and Sir W. Watson, and Flecker. Even 
Lord Byron figures in the list, a pension having been granted 
to the widow of one of his servants. 

‘Quis daret historico quantum daret acta legenti?’ asked 
Juvenal—‘ who will pay as much to a historian as to the man 
who tells the news ?’ After a lapse of nearly two thousand 
years the jibe is still just, and it is possible to mention but a 
few, such as Sir E. Creasy, S. R. Gardiner, E. A. Freeman, 
F. W. Maitland, W. Laird Clowes, and Justin McCarthy. 
‘Quis tamen inde seges, terrae quis fructus apertae ?’—if we may 
again quote Juvenal on the meagre rewards of writing, ‘ what 
is the harvest, what the fruit, of those who prepare the soil ?’ 
Lustre is added to the list by names such as these: Charles 
Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Tom Moore, Walter Pater, Anthony 
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Trollope, W. H. Ainsworth, Matthew Arnold, Douglas 
Jerrold, the descendants of Defoe, W. H. Hudson, George 
Gissing, ‘E. Nesbit’ (the delight of the nurseries of four 
generations), Charles Kingsley (‘ scholar, author, and divine’), 
and Walter de la Mare. 

Theological studies are not forgotten; we can mention 
under this heading but a few names, such as Thring of 
Uppingham, Bishop Burge, Bishop Tucker of Uganda, and 
Robert Young, whose Analytical Concordance has an honoured 
place on the shelves of those who seek guidance and inspira- 
tion from Holy Writ, side by side with the Concordance of 
the unfortunate Alexander Cruden,’ first published exactly 
two hundred years ago. 

‘Services to education’ frequently figures in the lists 
from 1838 onwards—Baroness Lehzen, governess to the 
young Queen, received a pension in 1842 ‘for faithful 
services to Her Majesty during a period of eighteen years’: 
Marty Somerville, eponymously famous at Oxford, and Miss 
Emily Faithfull are here, with David Nichol and Sir Henry 
Cole. Benjamin Waugh’s services to orphans is recognised, 
and the work of Mr. W, M. Fisher, pioneer of school dental 
services. 

These names are but a small selection, in a few fields 
only, of those who figure on what may be termed one of the 
nation’s Rolls of Honour. Few who trouble to peruse it 
can lay it down unmoved. In the words of St. Paul to 
Timothy (I. v. 8): ‘If any provide not for his own, ... 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ Can 
it be said of us, as a nation, that we are doing our duty, 
seeing that those whose names figure in the list have been 
almost always awatded the pittances shown therein, after a 
rigorous inquiry into their means of livelihood, owing to 
* straitened circumstances,’ or ‘ their destitute condition ’ ? 

There are, and must always be many who, having con- 
tributed greatly to fundamental science and to the practical 
application of scientific knowledge and, having ‘died in 
faith, not having received the promise but having seen them 
afar off,’ receive posthumous recognition by their successors. 
Of them it is true, as Firdausi, the Persian epic poet, 


7 Chained to his bed in a house at Bethnal Green, as insane, whilst stil] young, he 
escaped to live a long, honoured, and useful life. 
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wrote of himself a thousand years ago in his concluding 
couplets, 

All men of prudence, faith, and rede shall give 

Applause to me—when I have ceased to live. 

But live I shall, for seeds of words have I 

Flung broadcast and, henceforth, I shall not die. 


We need not gird at, nor grudge, the transient fame and vast 
emoluments willingly accorded by the masses to cinema stars, 
nor need we here criticise the great rewards that fall to a few 
in the fields of finance and commerce. It is sufficient for 
our present purposes to recognise that in most if not all 
fields of real achievement the financial reward is in inverse 
proportion to the value of the work done, and that dis- 
interested patronage was never more necessary than now. 
This year is the centenary of the Civil Pension List in its 
present form under Ministerial control. It will also see the 
grant by Parliament, for the twelfth time, of a Civil List to 
the Sovereign, in return for the surrender of hereditary 
revenues of a far greater value. Surely, then, the time has 
come for making, as the Select Committee advised in 1830, 
‘some provision for such payments as it might be presumed 
that the Sovereign would be desirous of making if He had 
remained in possession of His Hereditary Revenues,’ upon a 
scale more generous than at present—seeing how greatly in 
excess of the Civil List are the receipts to-day of those 
tevenues—to ‘those persons who by the performance of 


duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in science 
and attainments in literature, have merited the gracious con- 
sideration of their Sovereign and the gratitude of their 
country.’ 

A further observation which must naturally suggest 
itself to the student must surely be, ‘ Should not provision 
be made by every Legislative Assembly in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations for Civil List Pensions, to be awarded 
on the advice of the King’s Confidential Servants and 
Ministers in each country upon lines similar to those pre- 
scribed by statute in Great Britain?’ Having regard to the 
fact that the whole cost of the Civil List is borne, gladly 
and proudly, by Great Britain, and bearing in mind the 
constitutional position enshrined in the Statute of West- 
minster, such a provision would not only be a happy exten- 

Vot, CXXI—No. 721 m* 
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sion of our domestic practice, but would be a most suitable 
and popular method of celebrating the Coronation... It 
would constitute, for many of the King’s Governments 
abroad, the first overt recognition of the claims of literature, 
science and the arts, of exploration and of public service 
which, in most cases, by its very nature, goes unrewarded 
by the world of commerce or by the official machine. 
Ere Agamemnon, many a hero fell ; 
But all unwept, unknown have left the light 
And bear the burden of eternal night 
Because no holy bard their tale could tell. 


Horace, c. iv., 9, 25 (trans. H. Darnley Naylor). 


If the Parliament of Great Britain should set an example, 
on the advice of the Select Committee, by increasing the 
present allocation, there is good hope that other of the 
King’s Governments would follow a lead so given, and, as 
the years passed, the list of those in every land whom the 
King had delighted to honour would become a roll of fame 
not less creditable to the country than to those whose names 
adorned it. 

The total annual cost of Civil List Pensions for the past 
twenty-five years has averaged £23,000, or nearly twenty 
times the amount of the annual grant of £1200 which has 
remained, like the rest of the Civil List, at the same figure 
as that fixed over 100 years ago, when money went further, 
and when, as Mr. Alan Herbert, M.P., has pointed out, the 
population was 15,000,000. For these reasons, he moved 
to increase the grant to £4000 annually: the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declined to accept the amendment, observing 
that there had been ‘no agitation during, say, the last ten 
years’ for an increase. Mr. Herbert’s proposal received 
support from the Socialist (but not the Liberal) benches, 
and was rejected on a division by 185 votes to 110.8 

One other suggestion may properly be made here. ‘ The 
Victoria Cross,’ awarded only for most conspicuous bravery 
ot some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self-sacrifice 
or extreme devotion to duty in the presence of the enemy, carries 
with it a pension for the recipient * of {10 yearly, with £5 

® Debates H. C., Vol. CCCXIL, cols, 117-118, May 11, 1936. 


® Other than commissioned officers in the British Army or Air Force or com- 
missioned or warrant officers in the Royal Navy. 
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for each additional clasp. About 450 men are drawing these 
pensions to-day, apart from Indian officers and men who are 
entitled under Royal Warrant to a somewhat larger sum 
annually. 

‘The Albert Medal,’ instituted in 1866 ‘for gallantry in 
saving life at sea or on land,’ and ‘ The Edward Medal,’ 
instituted in 1907 for British subjects and others ‘who 
endanger their own lives in saving or endeavouring to save 
the lives of others from perils incurred in connexion with 
industrial employment’ in British territory or under British 
jurisdiction, carry no pecuniary pension or reward. Reci- 
pients of these distinctions, equivalent to award on the 
battlefield of the Victoria Cross, surely have an equal claim 
to be regarded, in the words of the Act, as persons having 
just claims on the royal beneficence and as having ‘ merited 
the gracious consideration of their Sovereign and the grati- 
tude of their country.’ Grants to them, whether automatically 
by Royal Warrant or in particular cases, would endow the 
Civil Pension List with fresh significance, and would be 
recognised by all parties and in all walks of life as an innova- 
tion worthy of a new reign. 

Recognition of the claims of heroes of daily life as well 
as of talent to participate in the Civil Pension List would 
mark a new era, and would, to use for this purpose the motto 
of the Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, be a notable 


‘auspicium melioris aevi’—the harbinger of a better age. 


Tue Eprror. 
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H Roll of Honour 


BEING 


A COMPLETE list of all persons to whom Civil List Pensions 
have been granted during the past hundred years, under the 
conditions laid down in section 6 of the Act 1 & 2 Vict. c. 2, 
and under the provisions of successive Civil List Acts. The 
list includes entries relating to 475 men and 976 women. 


Note.—References to poverty, destitution and straitened circumstances con- 
tained in early lists have been here omitted ; but are indicated by five dots 

Since 1923 each list has been prefaced by the state ment that ‘ regard is paid to 
the financial circumstances of the recipients as well as to public services,’ and 
specific references to destitution are omitted. 


1838. SypNey Morcan - - - - - - £300 


. 


WittramM WALLACE Oh int etltd a ey - = = £300 
Saran Mears (now HuGHEs)- - = - - = = £40 
Six children of James and ANNE GrBBONS Father lost his life 
in the execution of his duty as chief constable of police inIreland £50 
E.iza MacArruur, wife of Dr. Alexander MacArthur, late superin- 
tendent of model schools, and inspector of the Dublin district under the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland . . . His having 
been attacked by mental derangement .. . attributed solely OO a wis 
exertions for the national system of education ee . - £200 


LizUTENANT-COLONEL GuRwoop. Eminent services to the public by 
the publication of the despatches of the Duke of Wellington - {£200 


1839. Anna Marta Piunkerr. Widow of Mr. William Plunkett, late 
Deputy-Chairman of Excise. Valuable and important services . . . 
of Mr. Plunkett during 30 years . . . death having been brought on 

. by his unremitting and laborious exertions... - - £100 


Mary i hea daughter of Mr. John Banim, author of several works of 
imagination and poetry. His a under severe illness, which 
deprived him of reason - = £40 


Sir JoHN Newport, Bart. His zealous and efficient services to the public 
during a period of nearly half a century, within which time he filled the 
offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland - - - £1000 
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HANNAH, CAROLINE, and Witt1AM ALDRIDGE. Widow and children of 
William Aldridge, a meritorious police ng mmnederee at Deptford 
whilst in the execution of his duty - - - 2s 


1840. Mary Lanper. Science, zeal, and courage displayed by her 
husband, the late John Lander, in a hazardous ition into the 
interior of Africa for the extension of knowledge . - - £75 

James Browne, LL.D. Member of the re of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh. His literary attainments - - - - £100 

Rev. Henry Barez. Teacher of Cue Services to ™ Majesty 
during her education - - - £100 

StcNor GiusEpPE GUAZZARONI. Teacher of Italian. Ditto - 50 

Joxun Bernarp Satz, Esq. Teacherofsinging. Ditto - - £100 

Tuomas Srewarp. Teacher of writing. Ditto - - - £100 

Monsigzur Francois GRANDINEAU. Teacher of French. Ditto - {100 


Mrs. Lucy ANDERSON. Teacher of music. Ditto - - - {100 
Mapame Sarau Bourpin. Teacher of dancing. Ditto - - £100 


Henry Witiiams. Ironmonger, of Newport, Monmouth, His services 
as a special constable during the late riots there, when he received 
several wounds - ~ - - - - - - - £20 


Tuomas WALKER. Of Newport, Monmouth, innkeeper. Ditto- £20» 
Epwarp Morcan. Of Newport, Monmouth, draper. Ditto - {20 


1841. Prrer Warren Deasz, Esq. Chief Factor in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Personal danger and fatigue undergone by him in 
geographical discoveries on the northern coast of America. - {£100 

ELIzABETH DEVEREUX KENNEDY and ANNA MARIA KENNEDY. Daughters 
of Sir Robert Kennedy, late Commissary-General. His long and 
arduous service of 38 years in various parts of Europe, during which 
he was shipwrecked and taken prisoner; and the accuracy with which 

- money passing through his hands was accounted for - {£100 

GerorcE Burces, Esq. His services in the advancement of learning, 

and as editor and publisher of various works of Greek literature {100 


THomas Wesster, Esq. Fellow of the Geological Society, and 
Corresponding Member of the Natural History Society of Paris. _ His 
meritorious exertions in promoting the science of geology - {50 

Rev. THomas Kipp, M.A. Of Trinity College, Cambridge. Services 
in the advancement of learning, and as editor and publisher of various 
works of classical literature - - - - - - - £100 

BENJAMIN THorRPE, Esq. Services to literature, parriculany 4 in the Anglo- 
Saxon language - - - - - - =. £40 

Snow Harris. His services in the cultivation of science, and more 
especially for his diligence in the investigation of electrical phenomena 

£300 

Miss SopH1z WrynyarD. Faithful services to the Royal Family 
(Bed-chamber woman to H.R.H. Princess Augusta) - 


Dame CATHERINE JerEmiz. Widow of Sir John. Activity and useful- 
ness in the execution of his duties in the Colonies, and death in the 


public service when Governor of Sierra Leone = - - £200 
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Joun Awnsrer, LL.D. Spccessfal ‘spptication’ of his talents to the 
cultivation of literature - - £150 


Rev. Henry Francis Cary. For like services - - - - £200 
Mrs. Exiza ANNE JAMES. Widow of the author of James’s Naval History 
of Great Britain. Able manner in which the achievements of the British 
Navy have been recorded in that work- - - - = £100 


Miss MARGARET CLAPPERTON. Sister of Major Clapperton, the celebrated 
African traveller. Lost his life while exploring the interior .. . 
Great additions . . . to geographical knowledge - - - £50 


1842. Louisa, Baroness Lenzen. Faithful services to Her Majesty 
during aperiodof 18 years - - - - - = = £400 


THE Misses ExvirzaBeTH Devereux and ANNA Mari KEnnepy. Sisters 
of Sir Robert Kennedy, late Comsamediry Getieral. Public services of 
their late brother (L100 each) -  - - + = £200 

Wru1aM Worpswortn, Esq. His literary attainments - - £300 

Joun Curtis, Esq. His zealous devotion to science - - - £00 

RicHaRD Owen, Esq. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Hunterian Professor, and one of the Conservators of the Museum. 
Distinguished exertions in the improvement of science -  - {200 


1843. Dame Marion Bei. Services to the cause of science of her 

late husband, Sir Charles Bell - - - - - - {£100 

Anne Exrza Marta DrummMonp. Public services of her brother, Mr. 

Edward Drummond, private secretary to Right Hon. George 

Canning, Earl of Ripon, Duke of Wellington, and Right Hon. Sir 

Robert Peel, who died by the hand of an assassin on January 25, 1843 
£200 


Rosert Brown, Esq. His contributions to the science of botany £200 


Dame Frorentié Satz. Distinguished military services of Colonel Sir 
Robert Henry Sale, G.C.B., and his gallant defence of Jellalabad {£500 


1844. Str Wrmutam Rowan Hamitron, Knight, M.A., Astronomer 
Royal for Ireland, His scientific attainments - - = £200 


1845. Parrick Frazer Tyrer, Esq. Hh eminent lseeney attainments 
and merits as an historian - - - £200 
Mrs. JanEHoop. Wife of Mr. Thomas Hood, author of various popular 
works. His literary merit and infirm state of health -  - {100 


THE Misses Susan, Mary, Exeanor, and ExizaserH Roserrson. 
Four daughters of Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson Macdonald, and 
granddaughters of the late Principal Robertson. Eminent literary 
merits of their grandfather as an historian -each £50 

JANE CAROLINE and Frances AGNEs StopparT. Sisters of the late 
Colonel Stoddart, murdered at Bokhara - each £75 


Mapemorsette Aucusta Emma D’Este. for claims on the royal 
beneficence (Daughter of Duke of Sussex Lady Augusta Murray, 
whom he married contrary to provisions of Royal Marriage Act) - £500 

Crara Marta Susanna Lowe. om tee Tero of he late a Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Services of her father - - £50 
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MADEMOISELLE AuGusra Emma D’EstE. Additional pension. Her 
just claims on the royal beneficence - - -. £500 


Dame Mary ARCHER SHEE. Wife of Sir Martin pore hen Shee, President 
of the Royal Academy. His eminence as an artist, and his services as 
President of the Royal Academy during 14 years - - ~- £200 


Atrrep Tennyson, Esq. His eminenceasapoet - -  - {200 


James Davip Forsgs, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. His eminent attainments in science {£200 


1846. Jane Loupon. Widow of the late John Claudius Loudon, 
author of several works connected with botanical science. His 
Servicesand merits - - - - = = = = £100 

Tue Misses ANNA, Mary, and Exiza JANE AncHER Suez. Daughters 
of Sit Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy. Eminence 


of their father as an artist, and services as President of the Royal 
Academy during a period of 16 yeats - - - - - £200 


Tue Misses CuristIAN and Jesse M’Casxitu, Sisters of the late Sir 
John M’Caskill. 28 services of their brother - - each {50 
CATHERINE TAYLOR. Drogas of Brigadier-General Taylor, killed in 
action in the campaign of the Sutlej. Services of her late father {50 


Rev. Samuet Broomrietp, D.D. His services as a divine - - £200 
BerNARD Barron, Esq. His literary merits - - - - {£100 


Joun Ramszy M’Cuttocn, Esq. His services as the author of many 
useful publications connected with the finance of the country - {£200 


Mary Haypon. Widow of the late Benjamin — Haydon. Merits, 
as an artist, of her late husband - = = £50 


Carvin Beaumont WINSTANLEY and - - - - = fas 
Jonn Luorp. Services of their ancestors to King Chacies the Second 
in his escape after the Battle of Worcester - - - £25 
SAMUEL WILDERSPIN. His services in promoting infant schools {£100 
ELLEN Mary Banim. Widow of John Banim, author of several works 
of imagination and poetry. Literary merits of her late husband {50 
MarGAaRET TuRNBULL. Widow of the late James Turnbull, Literary 
merits of her brother, the late Dr. Leyden - - £50 


Fanny Gurwoop. Widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood. Literary 
merits of her late husband - - - - - - - £50 


1847, Tre Misses Curist1An and Jessre M’Casxitt, Gallant services 
of their brother, the late Sir John M’Caskill - - -each {50 
Rev. THEOBALD MartrHew. His peelegcions,, exertions to promote 
temperance in Ireland - - - - - - - £300 


LeicH Hunt, Esq. His distinguished literary rs - = £200 


Mrs. Grace CHatmers. Widow of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers. His 
piety, eloquence and learning al to@isi: eriioe sds ene saookgse 
Tue Misses ANNE Simson, Exiza, Grace Prarr, MARGARET PARKER, 
HELEN JENm™mA, and Frances AGNES CHALMERS. Daughters of the 


late Rev. Dr. Chalmers. His piety, eloquence, and learning. 
each £25 
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Miss FRANCES FREELING and Mr. THomas Hoop. Children of the late 
Thomas Hood. Litetary merits of their father - -cach f50 
Tue Misses Frances and Mary Murray Curistre. Services of their 
father, the late Sir Archibald Christie - ~ - - each 25 
GrorGE Newrort, F.R.S. His researches and discoveries in compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology - - - - - - {100 
THe Misses Marcaret Morrice afd Carouine Beri. Daughters of 
the late Professor ery Joseph Bell. Labours of their late father 
in the improvement of the law of Scotland - - -each {50 


1848. CarHarmve WorsaM Marrianp. Widow of General Frederick 

Maitland. His distinguished military services ee PE 
Jorn Coucue Apams. His astronomical and scientific discoveries £200 
James SHERIDAN Know zs. His talents as a dramatic author - {200 
Wruram Careron. His literary merits - - - £200 


THe Misses MARGARET, ISABELLA, and ELEANOR JANE M’CULLAGH. 
Eminent attainments of their brother, the late Professor M’Cullagh 

£100 

Juana Marta De tos Dotorss Smrrn. Long and distinguished military 

services of her husband, Major-General Sir Henry George Wakelyn 


Smith, and the brilliant and decisive ery ae he gained over 
the Sikhs at Aliwal, on the Sutlej - - - - £500 


1849, Saran Pennycurcx. Distinguished military services of her 
husband, the late LaentenasteColonel John Pennycuich, in various 
campaigns in the East - - £200 

CHarLotTTe AGNES CURETON. sie and distinguished military services 
of her husband, the late Colonel Charles Robert Cureton, C.B. £200 

SaraH Austin. Literature; translation of German works - £100 

Janet Hamitron. Valuable contributions to philosophical literature 
of her husband, Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh . . .- - - £100 

Loursa Kenny. Literary talent of the late Mr. James Kenny - {40 


THomas WaAGHORN. Great energy and perseverance displayed in 
opening out the overland route to India, at great cost to himself, and 
services both to that country and to Great Britain- - - £200 

Wiu1am Srurceon. His scientific attainments, particularly in the 
branch of electro-magnetism ‘weak wh Seen es 

Gerorce Perriz. His valuable additions to archeological literature, 
and especially to that of Ireland - - £100 


CAROLINE LEGHORN Grant. Gallantry of her husband, the late Sergeant 
Grant, 45th Regiment, murdered on duty - £20 


1850. Bessy Moore. Literary merits of her husband, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, and the infirm state of his health - - - - {£100 
Marra Ann Price. Long and meritorious services of her husband, the 
late Deputy Commissary-General Price, during 40 years £50 
Harriotr WaGHorn. Eminent services of her late husband, Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Waghorn - - - - - - = £40 
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Jown Payne Coxuier. His literary merits - - - 

Tue Hon. DutcrpettA Marta Even. Faithful services to her late 
Majesty the Queen Dowager ~ we ee ef t00 

Tue Hon. Caro.ine CourTrENAy Borie. Ditto - - - £100 


Mary Mactear. Importance of the discoveries of her husband, Mr. 
Thomas Maclear, Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope £100 


James Baruey. His literary merits- - - - - = £100 


1851. Joxnn Krrro, LL.D. Services to Biblical literature, especially by 
his works entitled the Pictorial Bible, — — History of Palestina, 
and the Bible Cyclopedia - - - - - £100 

GrorGE Petriz. In addition to a pension of the like amount granted 
on December 11, 1849. Many valuable additions to archeological 
literature, especially to that of Ireland - - - - - om 

Harriorr WaGuHorn. In addition to the pension of {£40 already 
granted to her. Meritorious services of her late husband, Lieutenant 
Thomas Waghorn, R.N. —- - - - - - - £60 

Joun Pootz. His literary merits - - - - - = £100 


Cristina Liston. Scientific acquirements of her late husband, Robert 
Liston, surgeon, and eminent surgical discoveries - £100 
SARAH Beizonr. Services to science by the researches of her late 
husband, the celebrated African traveller - - {£100 


Mary SrurGEon. Scientific attainments of William Sturgeon 


SaraAH M’Cartuy. Distinguished military services of her late father, 
Captain Edward M‘Carthy, during the sae neers bag and especially 
at the storming of Badajoz ..... - - £50 

Anna Maria CAROLine Moy.ian. Gallant services of her late brother, 
Captain C. Moylan, of the 72nd Regiment, who died at Barbadoes from 
the effect of over-exertion on duty during pestilence £40 


ANNA Jameson. Het literary merits - - - - = £100 


Marta Lone. Services of her late husband, Frederick Beckford Long, 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland, he having died from illness 
contracted while in the execution of his duty - £100 

James Sixx BuckincHaM. His literary works and travels - - £200 

Rosert Torrens, F.R.S. Contributions to Political Economy - {£200 


Joun Wiison, Professor of Moral Philosophy in hy herr of 
Edinburgh. His eminent literary merits - - £300 
Exiza Rew (widow of Dr. James S. Reid, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
and Civil History in the University of Glasgow), and JANE ARNoTT 
Rep, ExizaserH Rep, and Mary Rerp (daughters of the above) 
His valuable contributions to literature - each {50 


1852. ExizA MacArruur. Merits of her late husband, Dr. Alexander 
MacArthur, Superintendent of Model Schools, and Inspector of the 
Dublin District under the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland . . . attacked by mental derangement, attributed to... 
exertions in the discharge of his official duties . . . the pension of 
£200 per annum, which was granted to her during the lifetime of her 


husband, having lapsed by his decease - = £50 
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Joun Brirron. His literary merits ..... - - - - £75 
Mary Frrzcrsson. Signal services by her — Colonel James 
Fitzgibbon, on various occasions in Canada . of) rie oinays 
Jorn Russett Hip, F.R.S. Contributions to astronomy - - £200 
GrpEON ALGERNON MANrELL, LL.D., F.R.S. —_ eminent merits as a 
geologist and comparative anatomist - - ~ - £100 
Caroutine SourHey. Widow of Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate. 
Her late husband’s eminent literary merits - - - + {£200 
Nancy Taytor. Widow of Colonel Taylor, of te agth Regiment, 
who was killed at the battle of Sobraon . - £100 
Francis RonAtps. Electricity and meteorology - - - £75 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, LL.D. His services to literature, as author of a 
new dictionary of the English language - ~ - - £75 
Louisa Sruarr Cosretuo, Her merits as an authoress..... £75 
Jane Pucmn. Wife of Mr. R. Welby Pugin, architect ..... - £100 


1853. ExizaserH Hester Cotsy. Widow of the late Major-General 
Colby, R.E. Services of her late husband in organising and conducting 
the trigonometrical surveys in Great Britain and Ireland - - £100 


Wiit1AM JERDEN. Services to literature for many yeats ..... £100 


ExizaBeTH Mo.iz, or Dunsar (widow of the late George Dunbar, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh), and MarGarer, 
BarBaR GRACE, and CATHERINE Dunbar (daughters of the above). 
His services as Professor of Greek Literature for many years in the 
University of Edinburgh ..... - - - . - each £75 


Marcaret Scorr Guten. Widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary to 
the East for nearly 30 years. His services to Biblical literature by his 


translation of the Old Testament into Persian... .. - = £50 
Sm Francis Bonp Heap. Contributions to the literature of this 
country - - - - ~ - - - - - £100 


CATHERINE E. Morr. Widow of the late Mr. David Moir, surgeon. 
Her late husband’s literary and scientific works in connexion with his 
profession, and his poetical talents .... . - = + 9 = £100 


Rev. Wiiu1am Hickey. Service of his writings, published under the 
signature of ‘ Martin Doyle,’ to the cause of agriceltural and social 
improvement among the people of Ireland - - - £80 

CuHaARLoTTE Lanc. Eminent services for a period of upwards of 50 
years of the late Mr. Oliver Lang, master shipwright at Woolwich 
Dockyard, and numerous valuable inventions and improvements for 
the advancement of naval architecture. .... - + = £100 

Mary Witson, or Tran, and Rosiva Trary. Widow and daughter 
of the late Mr. Joseph Train. His personal services to literature, and 
the valuable aid derived by the late Sir Walter Scott from his 
researches, prosecuted under Sir Walter’s directions ~ - £50 

Saran Nicoras. Widow of the late Sir Harris Nicolas. Valuable 
contributions made by her late husband to the historical and anti- 

quarian literature of this country .... . seal Geivetl pote 
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1854, IsaBELLA, WILLIAMINA CRAIGIE, CAROLINE MAry, and MARGARET 
CuristINA MaAcGILLivray. Daughters of the late Dr. Macgillivray. 
Their late father’s contributions to the service of natural history... . . 

‘£80 


Marcarer Hocc. Widow of the late Mr. Jetars Hogg ¢ the Ettrick 
Shepherd’). Her late husband’s poetical tal - £50 
EurHemia Simpson, and CAROLINE RUCKER and ¥ ean EvuPHEMIA 

Smpson. Sister and two daughters of the late Mr. James Sienpeoe: 


His eminent services in the cause of education.....- - {100 
VircintA and Maria Teresa Kenny. Days of - pte Mr. 
James Kenny. His literary talent - £40 


Avaric ALEXANDER Watts. His services to literature ia toart {100 
Mary STEPHENS, Lauretre, RacnHer, SARAH, and Amy ‘TUCKER. 
Daughters of the late Mr. Joseph Tucker. Their late father’s services 
as Surveyor of the Navy for 18 years..... - - - {100 
Epwarp Hincks, D.D. Eminent services to history and literature by 
his antiquarian researches, and especially in connexion with the 


Assyrian and other Eastern languages - - - - - {100 
SaraH Lez. Widow of Mr. Bowditch, as slebemns African traveller. 
Her contributions to literature ..... - - £50 


Mrs. MonraGuz. Widow of the late Mr. endian Her husband’s 
services in the penal settlement of Van Diemen’s Land, from 1824 to 
1842, and his Poethee valuable and important services to the British 
Treasury, and to the army during the Kaffir War, while secretary to 
Government at the Cape of Good Hope, from 1842 to 1853..... £300 


ELeaNor Puinippa, HoratiA Netson, and CAROLINE Mary WARD. 
Three daughters ‘of the late Mrs. Horatia a _— the adopted 


daughter of Lord Nelson - . - - £300 
GezorGIna Hay FuLiarton. ae of the late eminent Scotch judge, 
Lord Fullarton..... - = = + £200 


C. Moore. Widow of Colonel Willoughby Moore . . . Lost his life 
in the Ewropa transport. In aid of the military pension 1 which has been 


granted to her as the widow of a regimental officer - . - £100 
1855. THomas KEIGHTLEY. Services to historical literature... .. 

£100 

MartA MARGARETTA Crarer. Widow of the late Edwin Turner 

Crafer, of the Treasury. His long and faithful services . . . . . £150 


ANaABELLO Kitro. Widow of Dr. John Kitto. Services of her husband 
to Biblical literature, especially by his works, the Pictorial Bible, the 
Pictorial History of Palestine, and the Bible Cyclopedia than ta ie - £50 


Tuomas Dick, D.C.L. Eminent services to literature and science {50 


Joszpx Haypn. His valuable additions to standard literature - £25 
1856. Mrs. Pautine Du Prat. Widow of the late Brigadier-General 


Du Plat, R.E. Distinguished services of her husband ..... £100 
Psycue Rose ExizaserH Hoste. Daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
William Hoste. Naval services of her father ..... - - £50 


Mrs. Fanny DrumMonp Lioyp. Widow of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Lloyd. Long civil, diplomatic, and military services of her husband 


and active exertions in the East during the... war..... - {100 
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SamugL Lover. His eminent services to literature - 

Francis Pertrr Smiro. His great and . . . gratuitous exertions con- 
nected with the introduction of the screw propeller - - £200 

Jane, Emiry Saran, and Loursa Catucart. The three eldest daughters 
of the late Lieut.-General Sir George Cathcart, pensions of {100 a year 
each. Distinguished services of their father, and his death on the field 
of battle when in command of a division of Her Majesty’s forces £300 

Joun D’Atron. His literary merits, and his numerous contributions to 
the history, topography, and statistics of Ireland - - - £50 

Mrs. Marta Lonc. Widow of the late Frederick Beckford Long, 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland. An additional pension of 
£soa year. Services of her husband . ee 


Carnertne and Emiry Barty and Mrs. Mary Warp. ‘Daughters of 
the late Mr. Baily, of the Was DER. Long and meritorious services 
of their father Og OO i Oa 

Tuomasine Ross. Her lined merits - ~ . - - £50 

Mrs. Mary Haypn. Widow of the late Mr. Haydn. Numerous useful 
works contributed to standard literature by her late husband 


Joun O‘Donovan. Contributions to ancient Irish history and literature 
£50 

Exr1za Doyrtez. Sister of the late Colonel Sir John Milley re K.C.B. 
Distinguished military services of her brother - £50 


ALEXANDER MACLAGAN. His literary merits  - £30 


iL JAY. amiade to @anigtena nadia 


Mrs. Mary Anne A Becxerr. Literary merits of her husband, the late 
Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett ; also of the eminent public services rendered 
by him in his capacity of a police magistrate in the metropolis 


Priip James Batter. His lite rary merits - + 


Dr. Cartes Ricwarpson. An additional pension of {25 a year. 
Valuable additions to works of standard literature- - - £25 
Dr, Wr1aM Putrengy ALIson. Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh. His scientific attainments - {£100 


Mrs. JANE Marcarer Backuousz. Widow of Mr. George Canning 
Backhouse, murdered while discharging the dvties of Her Mejeny's 
Commissary Judge at Havannah - £100 


Mrs. Marcarer Gavin. Widow of Dr. Govid, ecciteiihing killed in 
the Crimea while employed in the public service - £50 


Mrs. ANNE THompson. Gallant services of her son, the late Captain 
Thompson, C.B., who died of wounds at the siege of Kars 


Eten Maria and Fanny ANNE Hay. Long and faithful services of 
their father in the Admiralty Departments - - £50 


Mrs. ANNE WAGHORN. Services of her son, the late Lieutenant 
Waghorn, in establishing the overland route to India 


Cuarzes Swain. His literary merits - -  - 
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1857. Anne Carucart. Eminent military services of her father, the 
late Lieut.-General Sir George Catheact, K. C B., killed at the Battle 


of Inkerman - - {£100 
Mrs. Mary PHILADELPHIA MERRIFIELD. Services to literature and art 
oe ee ee 

Mrs. Lyp1a FALCONER MILLER. Eminent services to literature and 
science of the works of her late husband, Mr. Hugh Miller . . 


£70 
Mrs. Mary Haypn. An additional pension of £25 a year. Eminent 
services to literature of her late husband, Mr. Joseph Haydn 


Mrs. Harrier WriGut WILLIAMSON. Literary merits of her son, the 
late Hugh Miller : riocestl fe 


Epwarp Capern. His literary merit - = £40 


1858. Mrs. CuHartotre Rowcrorr. Civil services of her husband, 
the late Charles Rowcroft, Her Majesty’s Hanes at Cincinnati, who 
died while in discharge of his duty - - - £50 

Mrs. Exviza Mary Hiurer. Civil services of her ea the late 
Mr. Hillier, Consul in China — Pee oe 

Mrs. Mary A. JerroLp. Eminent literary ee artery ey of! her husband, 
the late Douglas Jerrold - - - - - £100 

Dr. Rospert ARCHIBALD ARMSTRONG. Sis philological labours as 
Gaelic lexicographer - - - - 40 

Tue Misses Mary H. L. and Emrty Lanper. Eminent services of their 
father, the late Mr. John Lander, who died from the effects of the 
climate whilst exploring the River Niger -each {50 

SrepHEN Henry Brapsury. Contributions to literature - - £50 

THe Misses LoutsA CATHERINE, FANNY CRESSWELL, JANE GREGOR, 
Rosa CAROLINE, and SARAH ELEANOR Paris. Scientific acquirements 
of their father, the late Dr. Paris, and benefits he conferred by his 
addition to the knowledge of geology - = = £150 

Mrs. RacHet CATHERINE ANDREWS MontTGoMERY. Contributions to 
theology and poetical literature of her husband = - - - £50 

Dame IsaBELLA LetiT1A BARNARD. Services of her husband, the late 
Major-General Sir Henry W. Barnard, K.C.B., who died in command 
of the army at the siegeof Delhi - - - - - = £200 

Francis Davis. His contributions to Irish literature - - £50 

Miss Jessrz P. Hocc. Literary merits of her father, the late James 
Hogg, the Scottish poet, known as ‘ the Ettrick Shepherd’ - {40 

Mrs. ExizaseTH Dick. Merits of her RETA, the late Dr. Dick, as a 
moral and theological writer -  - = £50 

Tue Hon. Isaperta ExizaserH ANNABELLA ANSON. Services of her 
husband, the late General the Hon. George Anson, Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s forces in India, who died of cholera - {£200 

Mrs. Harrier Lucas WittouGHsy. Gallant conduct of her son, the 
late Lieutenant Willoughby, in blowing up the magazine at Delhi {150 

Mrs, ANN SKINNER. Lost three sons in the service of their country - 


£50 
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Epwin ATHERSTONE. His literary merits - - + - £75 
Mrs. SusANNA BARTLETT. —" merits of her husband, the late 
William Henry Bartlett - - - - - - £75 
James Bowman Linpsay. His scientific attainments - = £100 
Mrs. Ameria Grestey BALL. Sgevices of hes bpsband, the late Dr. 
Ball, the naturalist ~ ~ - - {100 


Mrs. CorneEtra HoGan. — of her nee husband, Mr. yone Hogan, 
as a sculptor - - - - - £100 


ALIcE, CONSTANCE, and pes peng Valuable contributions of 
their late father to the science of photography o OS ee 
Cuartes Duke Yonce. His literary merits - - - - £73 
W. DessoroucH Coorey. His literary services weit discoveries in 
Central Africa - - - - - - - {£100 
Joun Borron Rocerson. His literary merits - £50 
Ann, Marta, and Carnertne Copparp. Services to nautical science 
of their grandfather, Mr. T. Robertson - - - er 
Tue Rev. Jonn Hinp. His literary services - - ~ - £100 


Mary SrepHens, Lauretrra, RACHEL, SARAH, and Amy TUCKER. 
Daughters of the late Naval Surveyor - - - - - £25 


Mrs. Frances MartHA AGNES Simmons. Military and literary services 
of her husband, the late Captain Simmons, and also the eminent 
military services of her sons, two of whom lost their lives in the 
execution of their duties - - ~ - - - - £75 


1859. Miss CarHertne Bartey, Miss Emtty Barer, and Mrs, Mary 
Warp (in addition to the pension of £50 granted to them in 1855). 
Long services of their late father in the War Office £50 


1860. THe Misses Carouine, Loursa, AMELIA, ADELINE, CLARINDA, 
and JANE LARDNER (sisters of the late Dr. Dionysius Lardner). Their 
late brother’s labours in the cause of science - fiz 


Mrs. Heien Gatitwey (daughter of Hoppner, the painter). Long 
services of her husband as British Consul at Naples - - £100 
Dr. Rosert Buaker. Exertions to aid study of philosophy 


Mr. Epwarp ATHERSTONE (in addition to the pension of £75 granted 
in 1858). His great services to literature and advanced age - {25 
Miss JuxtA Parpog. Thirty years’ toil in maaterd, by which she 
contributed to cultivate the public taste - {100 
Mrs. ELLEN Bescrorr. Services of her late husband, Captain Beecroft, 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and the advancement of British 
interests and of science, during 25 years on the coast of Africa, where 


he fellavictimtotheclimate - - - - - = £50 
Dr. Roserr Bicssy. His great services and contributions to the 
literature of his country - - - . . - - {100 
THe Rev. Henry Locan. Hie conteibations to  enaittiernatieat and 
scientific literature - - £100 
Mrs. Lucy corral Labous of ae asad minent Bishop of Antigua 


- £150 
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Mrs. CATHERINE Lippon. Daughter of the late Henry Cort. Great 
benefits to this country som. her te eaher: 's inventions in the manu- 
facture of iron - - £50 

Miss CAROLINE Corr. Dongheer of the lass ion Cott. Ditto- {50 

Mrs. Janer Taytor. Her mepenecen ictictens emneng the seafaring 
population of London - + £50 

Mrs. SARAH JANE LE BLANE. Great weinelts conferred on naval science 
by her father, the late Sir Samuel Bentham - - - £100 

Mrs. CuarLorre Rowcrorr (in addition to the ae of £50 granted 
to her in 1858). Long services of her late husband and father-in-law, 
as British Consuls in the: Dated Seats and Bouth America respec- 
tively - - - - . - £50 


1861. Miss Barsara Bett. Eminence of her late father, Professor 
of Law in the University of Edinburgh, as a jurist 
Mr. JoHN Burnet. Services as a line-engraver and author 


Mrs. BarBAR. Zeal and intelligence evinced by her husband, the late 
Mr. L. Barbar, as Vice-Consul at Naples, especially in obtaining the 
release of two British subjects made prisoners on board the Cagliari 


£50 

Mr. S. H. Brapsury. His literary merit- - - - - fas 
Lapy Harrier Brenton. Late Sir Jahleel Brenton’s meritorious and 
gallant services in Her Majesty’s Navy - - - . - £100 
Mr. Joun Curtis, F.L.S. His scientific attainments, the merit of his 
works upon entomology, and the injury to his sight - - £50 
Mr. Duper Cosretto. Many years devoted to the pursuit of litera- 
ture, and the high character ofhis works - - <= - £75 
Mr. JoHN Donatpson. Services to scientific agriculture - - £75 


Tue Misses H. E. and M. A. S. Fourprinrer. Valuable inventions of 
their father, the late Mr. Fourdrinier, in aid of the manufacture of 


paper..... - - - - - + - = = £100 


Mrs. Mary Haypn (in addition to her two former pensons of £25 each). 
Literary merit of her husband, the late Mr. Haydn, mame of Dictionary 
of Dates, Book of Dignities, and other works - - £25 


Miss Jutta Hunr. Valuable contributions of her father, the late Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, to English literature- - - - - -= £75 
Mrs. ExizaperH ANNE Henrrey. Her husband’s (the late Professor 
Henfrey) contributions to anatomical and physiological botany- {50 
Miss Mary ANNE JERROLD. apaaney merit bi _ father, the late 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold - - - - £50 
Mrs. ANN Macraz. Her long services in thi work of education {50 


THe Misses Exrza and CHarLorre Murpny. Eminent literary merits 
of their sister, the late Mrs. Jameson - - each {100 


Miss Kate Sourney. Important services of her father, the late Mr. R. 
Southey, to English literature - ~ - - ~ - £{t00 


Miss Jutta Titr. Herliterary merit - - - - - 
Rey. Witi1AM Barnes. Eminence asa linguist and author 
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1862. Miss ExizaserH Baty and Miss Marie JosEPHINE Favvet (a 
joint pension). Late Dr. Baly’s long career in the public service, and 
the merit of the scientific medical works of which he was the author 


£100 

Mr. Ricwarp Corr (in addition to his former pension of £50). Great 
value and utility of his father’s discoveries in the working of iron, and 
his failure to derive any pecuniary benefit therefrom - - £50 


Mrs. Mary Cross. Her late husband’s merits as a painter 


Mrs. JANE FONBLANQUE. Her husband having been 44 years in the 
Consular service, and his death having been caused by an attack made 
upon him at Belgrade by a Turkish soldier - £t00 

Dr. Joun Hart, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 


His contributions to the science of anatomy and physiology, and his 
being afflicted with blindness and broken health - - - £75 


Mr. CHartes Mackey. Poetry and general literature - ~- {£100 


Miss Emma Rosinson. Her many romances, historical plays, and other 
contributions to periodical literature, of admitted excellence - £75 


Mr. Georce Rarney. His labours in the field of minute anatomy and 
physiology, and the many works on the subject given to the public in 
the transactions of learned societies . . . - - ~ - £100 


Mr. Lerrcu Rircuig, Literature... - - - - = £100 
Mr. THomas Roscoz. His literary labours - - - - £50 


Mr. JoHN SErMER. His contributions to literature, career of usefulness 
at home, and educational labours among the natives of India . 
£100 


Mr. Isaac Taytor. His eminent services to literature, especially in 
the departments of history and philosophy, over 4o years - {100 

Mr. Joun Wave. His contributions to political literature, more es 
cially during the time of the Reform Bill of 1832 - - - 50 


Mrs. Janet Witson and Miss Jesstz WILSON (a joint pension). Eminent 
services of the late Professor Seca Wileom, of Edtiobergh, as a public 
teacher and scientific man - - - £100 


1863. Mr. JosHua Auper. His labours as a , Spear, Sepecially § in 
the department of marine zoology - £70 
Mrs. Lucy Arxrinson. Her husband’s contributions to geographical 
science, the fruit of six years’ explorations in Eastern Siberia and 
Mongolia, during which she accompanied him and aided him in 
preserving a record of his researches, and an haning expended all 
his means in these efforts - - - £100 


Mr. GzorGE BartLert. His pursuit of the natural and physical sciences 


during 36 years, resulting in the establiahenent of the Devon and 
Cornwall Natural History Society . - - - {£100 


Miss Frances Browne. Her works in prose and poetry ...- {£100 

Mr. STEPHEN WATSON Futtom. Long career as author and journalist, 
and the merits of some of his works - ~ - - - £70 

Mrs. SarAH HuGues. Her husband’s labours in the cause of education 
as master of the Greenwich Hospital schools 
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Mr. Epwarp Witt1aM Lange. Value or sant fsthie idicsionary, the 
product of 20 years’ labour... - ~ £100 
Dr. Rosert LatHam. His eminence in the studies of grammar, philo- 
logy, andethnology - -_ - - {£100 
Sm THomas Macrear. His services as Astronomer Rogal at the Cape 
of Good Hope - - - - £100 
Mr. GERALD Massgy. As a lyric ae, cps aan the seenis £7° 
Mrs. Mary ANNE O’Donovan. Dr. O’Donovan’s valuable contribu- 
tions to Irish literature and archeology oe Seegitiepiigigo 


Mr. Cyrus Reppinc. His labours in political and wie literature, 
extending over more than halfacentury- - - £70 
Mrs. ExizaserH Srrutrr. Contributions to mneinee Jer EAS - £7e 


Dr. S. PrrpEAux TREGELLES. His valuable labours on subjects con- 
nected with Biblical criticism, and similar works still in hand - {£100 


1864, Mrs. LerrrtA Mary Austin. Services of her late husband, a 
civil engineer, who aed while engaged in ‘te cuaployment of the 
Government .. . £60 

Mr. WILLIAM Sniieiunis an merit of his poetical works {60 

Miss Exiza Coox. Her agree ae vee in oer — prose, and 
her failing health - - {£100 

Tue Rev, Cuares B. Grason. As author of many literar y works, and 
the high testimony borne as to their value - - - £100 

Dame Jura InGuis. Brilliant services of the late Sir J. Inglis during 
the Indian Mutiny, especially the gallant defence of Lucknow . . . 

£500 

Mrs. EmMA ELPHINSTONE SHERIDAN KNowtes. ‘Talents of her late 
husband, Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic author - {100 


Mrs. Emma Lear, Widow of Mr. J. Leaf . . . a contributor of articles 
of great merit to various journals - = - & BOG W fiiOl. .ibee 


Mr. Kenny Meapows. His merit as an artist; more penny shown 
by his illustrations of Shakespeare - - £80 


Miss DinaH Mutocx. -Authoress of John Halifax, Gentleman, and other 
well-known works of fiction - - £60 


1865. Dr. Roperr Arcurpatp Armstronc (in addition to a former 
pension of £40). His philological labours as a Gaelic lexicographer 
20 

Mrs. W. HEenrtetrA BrincHaMm. Widow of Colonel Charles ME. 
the Royal Artillery. Her late husband’s long services £t50 
Mrs. Booz. Widow of the late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College, Cork. Her late husband’s pe mips attainments as an 
original mathematician ... and... labours towards the extension 
of the boundaries of science - - - - {100 


Mrs. Mary Haypwn (in addition to three Rint ensions of £25 each). 
Literary merit of her husband, the late Mr. Hay — of Dictionary 
of Dates, Book of Dignities, and other works - - - £25 


Mr. Joun Hayter. His labours as a qumndepghen - - £50 
Mr. Witt1am Howrrr. Long and useful career of literary labour in 
which both he and his wife wereengaged - - - - £140 
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Mrs. BertHA Hix. Daughter of the late Robert Scitiep. Services 
of her late father to English literature - . - - £100 
Mr. Henry Laine. Services to the aay eal eon rT ee and 
Scotch historical research - - - £50 
Mrs. ANNE LeEcH. Widow of the late ome Joh Dest, Merit of her 
late husband as anartist - - - = = £100 
Mr. RicHarp Cocke Lucas. His merit as an artist, and his presenta- 
tion to the Kensington Museum of some valuable i Sanny carvings and 
antiquities - - - - - - ~ - - £150 
Dr. Davin Nicot. His long and zealous exertions for the moral and 
literary improvement ofthecommunity..... - - - £100 


Mrs. ExizasetH Rem. Widow of Dr. Boswell Reid. Efforts of her 
late husband to promote the knowlege of chemistry, and the practical 
science of ventilation 

Mr. Ricuarp Spruce. His pevcma m to botanical alls 
knowledge—the result of travels in South America—an 
introducing the cinchona (quinine) seeds into India in 1860 - a so 

Mr. THomas Wricut. As an author who contributed much to English 
literary and political history- - - - = + = {6s 

Miss ExizaserH ANN BissEr. Literary: merit of hes father, the late 
Dr. Bisset - ~ - - - £20 


1866. Dame Ciara BromMiey. Meritorious ROP aac of her late 


husband, Sir Richard Bromley, K.C.B. - = £60 


Mr. Epwarp Capern. In addition to the ion of £40... in 
acknowledgment of his literary merit, and failing health - - {£20 
Dame ExrzaperH Eastiake. Services of her cea the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, to the Crown and to art - - - - £300 
Mrs. Mary Gorpon. Eminent literary merits of her father, the late 
Mr. John Wilson, formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Edinburgh University- - - - - - - £50 
Miss MatitpA Mary Hays. Her constant labour , mind, and her 
distinguished attainments in literature - - - - - {100 
Dame Heitena Marra HamIttron, widow, and HELEN ExizA AMELIA 
Hamitton, daughter, of the late Sir W. Hamilton, Astronomer Royal 
of Ireland. Distinguished merits of Sir William Hamilton - {£200 


Ex1za Monrcomery, widow, and Liry Monrcomery, daughter, of the 
late Dr. Montgomery. Attainments of Dr. Montgomery - {100 


Dame Marcarer ANNE Puirpps. Long, faithful, and confidential 
services of her late husband, Sir Charles Phipps, K.C.B., to Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family - - - - £150 

Miss ExizA Mary Roserts. High mechanical inventions and scientific 
acquirements of her late father, Mr. Roberts - - - = £200 

Mrs. AucustA Mary ANN Detves BrouGuTon and Miss Susan Curis- 


trnE ArBUTHNOT. Long and distinguished services of their late father, 
Mr. George Arbuthnot, as an officer of the Treasury  - - £100 


Mr. Henry Jonn Doocoop. Many years ees in ny pursuits, 
and as a parliamentary reporter - £40 
Mr. GeorGce THomAs THOMASON. His services in connexion with the 
periodical literature of the day.....- + © + = £40 
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Mrs. Exten Syxes. Widow of the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes. Her late 
husband’s services to the industrial arts of the country, and to the 
Museum at South Kensington - ~ - - - - £75 

Mr. ArtHur Hitt Hassatt, M.D. His eminence as a scientific chemist, 
and in connexion with the Inquiry into the Adulteration of Food {100 


Mr. Rozerr Younc. Historical and agricultural poet in Ireland {40 


Mrs. MarGarer CarPENTER. Widow of the late Mr. William Hook- 
ham Carpenter. Her late husband’s services as Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the Beitieh Mem, oy her own merits as a 
portrait-painter - - - - {£100 

Mrs. SARAH COULTON. Widow of the late Mr. David ‘Coulton. Literary 
meritofherlatehusband - - - - -  - - £7 


Mr. Parrick Freperick Wutre. Services as an authot, public lecturer, 
and illustrator of the minstrelsy and bardic tenatase and music of 
ancient and modern Ireland-  -~— - PT ae | 


Tue Misses Mary and GEORGIANA CRAIK. Pe te of their father, the 
late Dr. Craik, as Professor of History, and Bogih Literature in the 


Queen’s College, Belfast - - -each {30 


1867. Dame ExizaserH Harris. Widow of Sir William Snow 
Harris. Her late husband’s veloahit invention bac a system of 
lightning conductors. - - - £100 

THe Misszs MARIANNE, ExIza, pm pe Seine Pinon Eminent 
services of their late father, Dr. Petrie, to archeological science, both 
asanauthorandasapublicservant - - - ~-each 25 


Mr. GrorGe CrurksHANk. His great merit as anartist - - £95 
Rev. Mrzzs JosepH BerRKeLey. His eminent services asa botanist {100 


Carouinge. Wife of Captain CuisHoim, late of the Indian Army. 
Her valuable services to emigrants in New South Wales - - £100 


1868, Miss Emmy Souvrnwoop Smirx. Valuable and gratuitous 
services of her father, the late Dr. Soathwoud Sanith, in the cause of 
sanitary reform - - - - £60 

Mrs. ANNE WARNE Giidiiin iia of her a TA the late 
Joseph Robertson,.LL.D., to literature generally, but _— in the 
illustration of the ancient history of Scotland - - - £100 

Dame Loutsa Etuts. Services of the late Sir oer, 7, Lieut.- 
General in the Royal Marines - - - - £60 

Mrs. Mary Maconocniz. Services of her tosbend, the late Captain 
Maconochie, R.N., in improvement of prison discipline - - {60 

Mrs. SaraH Farapay, widow, and Miss JANE BARNARD, niece, of the 
late Professor Faraday. Services to chemical science - - £150 

Miss Cecru1a Krrro, Mrs. FeroozA QuENNELL, Miss HELEN RHODA 
Krrro, and Miss Frances Eprrn Tracy Krrro. Services of their 
father, the late John Kitto, D.D., as a theological writer - £100 

THe Misses Exvrza, ANNA FRANCES, and Brrrnra Hincxs. Services 
of their father, the late Edward Hincks, D.D., as an Oriental scholar. 

£100 

Dame JANE Kirk Brewster. Eminent services to science of her late 
husband, Sir David Brewster - + - 
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Mr. JoHN CHARLES WARRINGTON LEECH and Miss Apa Rose LEsEcn. 
Attainments of their father, the late John Leech, as anartist- each £50 


Mrs. MarGarer OLIPHANT. Her contributions to literature - {100 
Miss Marta Susan Ryg. Her services to the public in promoting 
. the amelioration of the condition of working women - {70 

Mn. oui Tuomas Doo, F.R.S. Attainments as aline-engraver {100 
Mrs. ELLEN THomas. Attainments of her late husband, Mi George H. 
Thomas, as an artist - - - £100 
Dame Carouine Daty. Public services of her late lanolin Sir Dominic 
Daly, Governor of South Australia - - - = £100 
Mrs. Isapetta Carrick Lee. Services of her late husband, the Rev. 


Robert Lee, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Miltsinbghs 92210001) Minsd bos govanim ed? ie rotmulie ieee 
Mrs. ANNA Marra Hatt. Wife of Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A. 
Her contributions to literature - . - - : - {100 


Mr. WittraM Harrison AinswortH. His eminence asanauthor {100 


1869. Mrs. JANE CARLETON. Linens merits of her late husband, 
Mr. William Carleton - ~ - ~ - £100 


Miss ExizaA MereyarD. Her services to sunnene especially of the life 
of Wedgwood - - - = = = = = + 60 


Mr. James Gopxin. His literary merit and services - =- £90 


Mrs. Matiupa Curtis. Scientific attainments of her late husband, 
Mr. John Curtis, and the merit of his works on entomology - {90 


Mrs. Mary Anne Sr. Joun. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
Frederick St. John, Surveyor-General of the Customs - - {90 
Mrs. Emma Armstronc. Labours of her late husband, Dr. Robert 
Archibald Armstrong, as Gaelic lexicographer . - - £50 
Mrs. CarotinE McKEnNnNaA. hagal services of her iene husband, Mr. 
Jeremiah McKenna - - - £80 
Mrs, EvizaBeTH PuHipson. Inventions of her greedintes, Mr. Henry 
Cort, applicable to the manufacture of iron - + £50 


Mr. James Burton Rozertson. His useful literary labours - £90 


1870. Mrs. Lucy SHERRARD Fintey. Her services to literature {50 
Mr. Wiii1am AtiincHaAM. Additional peneion in recognition of his 
literary merits asa poet - - - - - £40 
Mr. Aucusrus De MorGan. Mathematician - - = £100 
Mrs. Cuartorre J. THompson. Labours of her late husband, Mr. 
Thurston Thompson, as Official Photographer to the Science and Art 
Department, and his personal services to the late Prince Consort {40 


Demerris, Counr Carnso. Of the Island of Cephalonia. Services to 
the British Protectorate in the Ionian Islands - - = £100 


Mrs. Racuet Rosertson Bropiz. Historical researches and writings 
of her late husband, ae: Gomge: Brodie, Siienetiggeyhes ont 
Scotland - - 
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Dame GEORGIANA MARRIANNE CATHERINE MAYNE. Personal services 
of her late husband, Sir Richard Mayne, to the Crown, and the faithful 
performance of his duty to the public - - - - = £150 


Mr. Rosert WILLIAM BucHANAN. His literary merits asa poet- {100 


Dame HenrierrA Grace Brepen Powext. Valuable services to 
science of her husband during the 33 years he held the Savillian 
Professorship of Geometry and Astronomy at Oxford - - £150 

THe Misses MARGARET CATHERINE and ELizABETH MARK FFENNELL, 
and Mrs. CHARLOTTE CARLISLE. Labours of Captain Thomas 
Carlisle in connexion with the —— fisheries of the United 
Kingdom - - - - - - =  veach 10 

Mrs. JANE DarGan. Services of her late husband, Mr. William Dar, 
in connexion with the Dublin Exhibition of 1853 - - fy 100 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE CuHristIANA Sturt. Services of her late tensbtlad, 
Captain Charles Sturt, by his geographical researches in Australia £80 

WiiiaM Henry Emmanvuet Buzex, D.Phil. His literary services, and 
in aid of his labours in the department of philology, especially in the 
study of the South African languages - - - = £150 

Gavin. Mitroy, M.D. His medical services under Government, and 
especially in the Crimea - - - - - - ~ "£100 

Mr. Dents FLoRENCE McCartny, Barrister-at-Law. His literary merit 
asapoet - - - - - - - - - - £100 


Miss AGNES STRICKLAND. Merit displayed in her historical works {100 
Mrs. EvizaperH ANSTER. Ldeweaty services of her alta, the late 
John Anster, LL.D. - - - £50 
SAMUEL PripEAux TREGELLES, LL.D. In ‘addition to a yearly pension of 
£100 granted on June 18, 1863, in recognition of his theological labours, 
and to enable him to complete his ecclesiastical works - - £100 
Mr. CHarizs Titston Bexe. His geographical researches, and espe- 
cially the value of his explorations in Abyssinia - - + {100 


1871. Joun Srenuousz, LL.D. His scientific attainments, and the 
loss of his emoluments as non-resident assayer of the Mints - {£100 
Mrs. Emity Cores. Widow of Captain Cowper Phipps Coles. Her 
husband’s services as inventor of the turret-ship system -  - {150 
Mr. Warwick Brookes. His talent as an artist - - - £100 
Miss WintrrREDE Mary Wyss. Diplomatic services of her uncle, Sir 
Thomas Wyse - - - . - - - £100 
Sm Rosert StaNForD, Kt. Losses which he suffered in consequence 
of the assistance which he afforded to the Government at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1849 Cf ay Oe eee ne 
Mr. James Rosrnson PLANcHE. Setamoee sinnld in the College of 
Arms. His literary services - . - - - £100 
Stir Witiram Foruercitt Cooke, Kt. His services in connexion 
with the introduction of the telegraphic system into this country {£100 
Mrs. SopHta ExizaserH De MorcGan. Distinguished merits of her 
late husband, the late Augustus De Morgan, as a mathematician {50 
Miss Marie Francois CATHERINE DorryeR Corsaux. Her researches 
in sacred literature and attainments in learned languages - £30 
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1872. THe Rev. Freperick Henry Amsrose SCRIVENER. His ser- 
vices in connexion: with Biblical anbiaieeh, and de aid of the publication 
of his works - - - - - - - £100 

Mrs. Caroting Mary Sroprorpv. Widow of Majot George Montagu 

Stopford, of the Royal Fann. Distinguished military services 


of her father, Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne - - - ..» £150 
Miss Sexrna Henrierra Burcorne. Distinguished military services 
of her father, Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne - ~ - - £75 
Tue Misses Susan, Mary, and ELzEANoR Roserrson. Eminent literary 
merit, as an historian, of their grandfather - - - - £50 
Mrs. Rosz Gray. Services of her late husband, Me. Thomas Gray, as 
one of the first projectors of railways - - - = £80 
Mrs. HELEN Lane eran services ved her tite om sband, Mr. Mark 
Lemon - - - £100 
Mrs. Mary ANN Taine, Piinate of nai tile sissha, Mr. Benjamin 
Thorpe, in connexion with Anglo-Saxon literature- - - {80 


Mrs. Emma Meyer. Services of her late husband, Dr. John Meyer, 
as superintendent of the hospital at Smyrna during the Crimean War, 
and afterwards of the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor- {60 


Mr. JoszpH STEVENSON. Historical literature - - - - £100 
Mr. THomas Wricut. In addition to the pension * £65 granted in 
1865 in recognition of his literary merits - - £35 


Miss SARAH Fanny Mayne. Personal services of her late father, Sir 
Richard Mayne, K.C.B., to as Caen, and = wren performance 
of his public duties = - - £90 

Mrs. Jane ExizaserH Woop. Services of eat “mn husband, Mr. 
William Wood, as rede inventor - the panes of bape i carpets by 
machinery - - - £70 


Miss EmiLy iceman acon In addition to the pension of £60 


a year awarded in 1868 on account of the valuable and gratuitous 
services of her father, the late Dr. Southwood Smith - - £30 


Mrs. Saran Gorpon. Services of her late husband as inventor of iron 
lighthouses - - - - - - - - - - £50 
Miss ExizzA KerGutiey. Valuable assistance to her brother, Mr. Thomas 
Keightley, in the course of his historical studies... . . - = £50 


Mrs. Louisa Cuesney. Widow of the late General Chesney. . His 
services in connexion with the Euphrates Expedition in 1835 - {100 


Mr. Wiit1aMm Grass Rocers. Services as a wood-carver - £50 
Mr. ALEXANDER Barn. His scientific services as inventor of electric 
clocks and other instruments - =e eee S80 


1873. Dr. Samus SeBAstIAN WESLEY. His musical talents - {100 
Tse Misses MartHa CHARTERS and Mary CHARLOTTE SOMERVILLE. 

Eminent services to the natural sciences of Mrs. Somerville - each {£50 
Mrs. Freperick Louisa KNowtes. Widow. Heroic conduct of her 
late husband, Captain Knowles, on the loss of the Northflet - {£50 


Mrs. Ann Munpay (widow), Mrs. Saran Ransom (widow), and Miss 
Mary Jane WacGuHorn. Services of their brother, Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, in opening of the Overland Route to India ..... each £25 
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Mr. Epwarp Masson. His services to classical literature- - £100 
Mr. Witt1am Mann. Time and labour atenie to the service of 
astronmomy...- - ye - - - = £50 


Mas, ExrzaserH Wituiams. Widow of the Rev. J. Williams, formerly 
rector of Llanymowddwy. Valng of her husband's Cette and archzo- 


logical researches - oe ae 
Mrs. Acnes Morr, widow. yadrgs) of her husband, the late Dr. Moir, 
in connexion with medicine ..... - - - £45 
Dr. Davip Livincstrone. Consul in the interior of Africa, etc. Value 
of his discoveries in Central Africa - - - - = £300 


Proresson THomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Services to science as “34 
Professor of Notnam Hiswey and, Comparative Agatony at King’ 
College - - a 

Mrs. HENRIETTA Pin KEATE. Bos and excellent service of her 
husband, Mr. G. W. Keate, who died at Cape Coast Castle when 


Governot-in-Chief of the West African Settlements - - £50 
ProressoR GEORGE Lon. Literacy talents, and especially his know- 
ledge of Romanlaw -— - - £100 


Mrs, GrorGinA Gorpon Coote. Widow of Mr. Holmes Coote. 
Her husband’s medical services, especially during the Crimean War, 
and her labours as lady superintendent of the Smyrna Hospital {50 


Mr. Henry WARREN. Advancement of water-colour drawing - {50 
Dame ConsraNcE M‘Cuure. Services of her late husband, Vice- 

Admiral Sir Robert J. L. M‘Clure ; exploration of Arctic - {100 
Mr. Martin Farquuar Tupper. Author of Proverbial Philosophy {£120 


1874, Messrs. THomAs Sree, and Wiitit1am Oswett LivincsTone. 
Value of their father’s geographical discoveries in Central Africa, 
each = {50 
THe Misses ANNA Mary and Acnes Livincsrone. Value of their 
father’s geographical discoveries in Central Africa - -each £50 
Dr. SHarpey, F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of London. His great services to science - - £150 
Mrs. Cuartorre Loursa Basevi. Widow of James Palladio Basevi, 
late captain of the Royal Engineers. Servanns of her husband in 
trigonometrical survey of India - - - - - {100 
Miss GERALDINE ENpDsor JEwsBury. Het services to literature- {£40 
Miss Ex1zA METEYARD. In addition to the pension of £60 a year spinted 
in 1869 in recognition of her services to literature-  - £40 
Lapy CaTHERINE HANNAH CHARLOTTE JACKSON. Valuable services of 
her late husband, Sir George Jackson, K.C.B., who for 57 years was 
engaged in the diplomatic and foreign service ‘of the Crown, and her 
contributions to literature - ~ - - - - - £100 


Mr. Ricnarp H. H. Horne. Contributions to literature - - £50 


1875. Mrs. CrartssA Hester CaTTERMOLE. Services to art of her 
husband, the late George Cattermole, painter in water-colours {100 


Mrs. Saran Farcrert. Widow of Giovanni Battista Falcieri . 
servant of Lord Byron - - - - - ~ - £50 
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Mr. JoHN TurrLeE Woop. His labours at Ephesus, and distin 
service to science and history by the discovery of the site of the Temple 
of Diana, and of the acquisition for the British Museum of a most 
valuable collection of s pines, ecchigectaral marbles, and Greek and 
Roman inscriptions - - - - - - £200 

Bessiz, Lapy Heirs. Long and able services of her late husband, Sir 
Arthur Helps, D.C.L., K.C.B., as ok of Her  aerty s Privy Comal, 
and his literary talents- - - = £200 

Mrs. Frances ExizA KINGSLEY. Rispies to the memory of her late 
husband, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon o rg acces: and West- 
minster, a scholar, author, and divine - - - £200 

Mrs. ANNE WituiaMs. Services to Welsh literature of her late husband, 
the Rev. Morris Williams, Rector AJ canta Anant Anglesey, better 
known as ‘Nicander’ - = - - “san 

Mrs. Harriet CHRISTIANA Dwiiiy Long and able services, extending 
over a period of 40 years, of her late husband, John Holmes Dwelly, 
chief clerk in the Department of the Solicitor to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue - - ~ - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Frances Puiuip. Services to art of her late husband, John Birnie 
Philip, the sculptor - - - - - = = = £100 

Mrs. C. L. G. Macrean. Distinguished services of her late husband, 
Colonel John Maclean, C.B., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
during the Kaffir Wars of 1846-7 and 1850-3 - 100 

EizaBeTH HELEN, Lapy Grant. Distinguished services to his country 
of her late husband, General Sir James Grant,G.C.B. - - £150 

Miss FLORENCE Emity Bircn, Mr. ArtHur Bircn, and Miss ConsTANCE 


Brrcu. Services of their father, the late Mr. J. W. W. Birch, British 
Resident at the Court of Perak - - each £75 


1876. CAROLINE CATHERINE, LaDy WILKINSON. Services to science 
and archeological literature of her late husband, Sir John Gardner 
Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. - - - - - - - £150 

Dr. Jon Brown, F.R.C.P.E. His services to literature - - {100 

Mrs. SARAH ANNE TREGELLES. Thaologient mabours of her oss husband, 
Dr. Samuel Tregelles - - - £100 

Mrs. Mary ANNE WESLEY. Musical talents of her late sbi Dr. 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley - - - - - - = £100 

Mrs. Emrty MarGarer Brooks. Linnanay, services of her late husband, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks - - - - £100 

Mrs. CATHERINE MatILpA Banim. Services to Irish literature of her 
late husband, Mr. Michael Banim - - - - - £50 

Mrs. HANNAH EMLyn Jones. Services to literature a her late husband, 
aneminent Welsh scholar -  - o, °  a- 

Dr. Henry Wrsrowe Rumsey, F.R.S. en and hla services to the 
public in connexion with sanitary science - - - £100 

Mr. Henry Warts, F.R.S. Services in the cause of s science - £100 

Tue Rev. JoHN GzorGe Woop. His services to literature - {100 

Mrs. Mary Curron Suiru. Services to the cause of science and 


archeology of her neu sand ae Mr. Ge. Senith,< and his discoveries 
in Mesopotamia - - - £150 
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Mrs. AnAstastA Lane. Literary services of her husband, the late Mr. 
Edward William Lane, the eminent Oriental scholar - - {100 


1877. Mr. THomas Epwarp. A Scottish naturalist - - {50 
Mrs. Frances Mary Noste. Services to art os nee husband, the late 
Mr. Matthew Noble, sculptor = - - - - £150 
Mr. THomas WiumsHurst. His services to art in connexion with enamel 
painting and staining upon glass - - - - - = £100 
Tue Misses Mary ANN, JANE AmEtiA, and SARAH Frances De Foe. 
Lineal descendants of the author of Robinson Crusoe - each {£75 
ims SetrnA Henrietta BurGorne. In addition to the pension of £75 


ear granted in consideration of the distinguished military services 
: her Ete father, Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne - - £75 
Mrs, Mary ANN Parris. Services to art of her tothe, the late Mr. 
Edmund Thomas Parris - - - = £100 
Mrs. Jemma CHARLOTTE BLEEK. ice services ray labours of her 
husband, Dr. Bleek, late keeper of the Grey Liber at (Ps Town, a 
distinguished linguist and African scholar - - £100 
Miss MarTHA CHARTERS SOMERVILLE. The daughter and biographer 
of Mary Somerville. In addition to the pening ot £50 granted to 
her on February 4, 1873 “ae - £50 
Mrs. Frances Sopu1a Rumsey. Long and able services to sanitary 
science of her late husband, Dr. Henry Wyldbore Rumsey - {£100 
Mr. GeorGE MacpDonaLp. His contributions to literature - £100 


1878. Mrs. Isaperta Suiiiero. Learning and attainments of her 
late husband, the Rev. Richard Shilleto, of Combeidge, the eminent 
Greek scholar - - - - £150 

Mrs. Harrier AGNeEs Wornum. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
Ralph Nicholas Wornum, keeper and oman of mt National Gallery, 
author of various works of att - - - £100 


Mrs. MARGARET EMMELINE MENzigs. Services to the Crown of her 
late husband, Mr. William Menzies, deputy-surveyor of Windsor 
Park, especially with reference to he een | Sree of drainage ’ and 
other sanitary improvements - - £50 

Mary Maria, Lapy Creasy. Literary services of her late hpehande 
Sit Edward Creasy - - - - £150 

Mrs. Exiza CrurksHANK. Widow cas George Conilcshank, the artist. 
Her husband’s talents - - £100 

Mrs. ExizaBeTH SmirH. Gallant, ne and meritorious services of her 
late husband, Colonel Thomas Laurence Smith, C.B., brother of 
General Sir Harry Smith,G.C.B.- - - - = = £100 

Miss Harrier Monica CrisHoim. Services of her mother, Mts. 
Caroline Chisholm, ‘ the emigrants’ friend’ - - ~ - £50 

Mr, JoszepH Nasu (painter in water-colours). His services to art {100 

Tue Rev. James Graves. Incumbent of Inisnag, are Kilkenny. 
Services to archeology and antiquarian research - {£100 

Dr. James Prescorr Jouz, F.R.S. His eminent scientific achievements 
and valuable discoveries, including the applenions of = palaaies of 
the ‘ mechanical equivalent of heat’ = - £200 

VoL. CXXI—No. 721 N 
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1879. Mrs. ANNE JosEPHINE Home. anh, 9 services of her husband, 
the late Colonel Home, R.E. - - - £300 
Mrs. Mary Howrrr. Her literary services - - - - {100 
Mr. Frepertcx Martin, F.S.S. His labours as the author of the 
Statesman’s Year Book and other literary works - - - {£100 
Mary, Lapy Durrus Harpy. Services of her late husband, Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records - - £100 


Mrs, Saran ExvrzaBeTH MEtvitt. Heroic conduct of her late husband, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Melvill, in saving the a of the agth 


Regiment on the field of Isandlana - - = £100 
Mrs. Henrterra Mary ApA Warp. Services to art of her late husband, 
Edward Matthew Ward,R.A. - - - - = = {100 
Mrs. FRANCES BREWER. Services to history and literature of her late 
husband, the Rev. John Sherwen Brewer, M.A. - - - £100 
Mr. Henry Smart. His servicestomusic - - - ~- {100 


Mrs. Rosina Ocriviez. Able public services, during a period of 
48 years, of her late husband, Robert Annesley Ogilvie, Esq., C.B., 
Surveyor-General in the Department of Her Majesty’s Customs £100 

Epwarp Lang, Esq., C.E. His scientific attainments and labours 
towards the perfection of mechanical appliances - - - £100 


1880. Mrs. Saran Varcas. Long and meritorious services of her 
late husband, Mr. Peter Vargas, superintendent of the Parliamentary 
Messengers under the Secretary to the Treasury - . - £25 

THe Misses SARAH SOPHIA, CLARA, Loursa Emity, Rosa, and HENRIETTA 
Varcas. Long and meritorious services of their father, the late 
Mr. Peter Vargas, superintendent of the Parliamentary Messengers 
under the Secretary tothe Treasury - - - = cach £25 

Miss Mary Ann SypNney Turner. Services of her father, the late 
Very Rev. Sydney Turner, as inspector of industrial schools - £75 

Miss Mriiicent Frora LoutsA MacLeay. Services to art of her father, 
the late Mr. Kenneth MacLeay... - - - - - £100 

Mr. RicHarD Henry Hencisr Horne. Contributions to literature {£50 


Mrs. Martan Hepwortu Drxon. ieenay services of her late husband, 


Mr. William Hepworth Dixon’ - . - {£100 
Mr. Water Hoop Fircn. His long and valuable services towards the 

advancement of botanical science - - - . - - £100 
Mr. Wiii1am Tuomas Best. His services to music - = £100 
Mr. Samuet Carrer Hart, His literary services - - - {150 
Dr. Henry Dunsar. His services to classical literature - - £80 
Miss GEorGina Jackson. Her philological researches - - £40 
Lapy Goss. Services to music of the late Sit John Goss - - £70 


Mrs. ANNE JANE SAMPSON and Miss pues Goss (jointly). hey? 
services of their father, the late Sir John Goss £60 
Mrs. Broun. Services to science of her husband, the late Me. J. A. 
Broun, F.R.S.  - - £75 
Lapy capitan tibiae, dintina of ‘iis seed at late Sir W. 
Fothergill-Cooke, in connexion with the introduction of the telegraphic 
system intothiscountry -  - - - - + .+ £f0 
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Mrs. Pautine Mary Hawker. Position of hee late husband, the Rev. 
Mr. Hawker, as a poet een oe - 6 = £80 


EvizaBETrH CHARLOTTE, VISCOUNTESS STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, and 
her three unmarried daughters, the Hons. Louisa CHARLOTTE, CATHE- 
RINE JANE, and Mary ExizaserH CANNING. Long and most dis- 
tinguished public service of the late Lord Stratford de Redcliffe £500 

Mrs. Laura ARMSTRONG. Military services of her late husband, 
Lieutenant-General James Wells Armstrong,C.B.- - - £80 

Mrs. Sopxta Lucy JANE CLirForD. Eminent mathematical attainments 
of her late husband, Professor Clifford - - = -« «= £80 

MapaME Fanny Keats DE LLANos. Suttees of ine brother, John 
Keats, as a poet - - - - Ps - {£80 


1881. Mary Lapy Durrus Harpy. In addition to the pension of 
£100 a year granted in 1879, in recognition of the historical, literary 
and public services of her late husband, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy £35 


Mrs. Marta Ropcers. Services of her late husband, the Rev. John 
Rodgers, in the cause of public elementary education - - £75 


Mr. ALFRED RussELL WALLACE. His eminence as a naturalist - £200 
Dr. Lzonarp Scumitz. His services to classical education and litera- 


ture - - - - - - - - - - - £50 
Dr. Wi1tt1AM ALEXANDER GREENHILL. His services to medical literature 
andsanitaryimprovement - - - - - - - {60 


Dr. CHARLES WELLS. ae services in connexion with Oripatal langua 
and literature - - - tse 5° 


Mr. CHarzs Patrick O’Conon. His merit asa poet..... - £50 
ProressoR THomAs WHARTON Jonzs. His services to medical 
science - - - - - - - - - - {150 
Tue Rev. Jonn Jones. His literary services in Wales - - £50 
Mrs. ANNE Lucy. Services to art of her late husband, Mr. Charles 
Lucy - - - - - - - - - - - £7o 


1882. Mrs. KATHERINE Burton. Valuable contributions to literature 
of her late husband, Dr. John Hill Rusiba, eepecially 4 in connexion with 
the history of Scotland - . - £80 

Miss MarrANNE ALICE ALINE Burke. High character and distinguished 
services of her brother, Me, we H. — rere: with Lord 


Cavendish)..... - - = £400 
Marian FarrMAN, Lapy Bae Gisan services of her late inshand, 
Sir Henry Cole, in the advancement of science and art - £150 
Mr. Epwin WauGu. His literary merit - - - - - £90 
Mrs. Atice CALLAGHAN. Public service of her late husband, Mr. J. F. 
Callaghan, C.M.G., Governor of the Bahamas .... . - - £50 
Mr. SamueL Rawson Garpiner. Valuable conpieasiony to the history 
of England - - - Se oY AEE Se Oly - - £150 
Mrs. Emma Rosinson. Services of her husband, the late Canon 
Robinson, in the cause of public education - - - {£80 
Mr. Joun Hurtan. His great services in the isdbbiiitieada: of musical 
education in this country - - - - - - - £150 


Mr. Davip Wincare. His merit asa poet... .. - = = £50 
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1883. Mrs. Atma Haas. Position of her late husband, Dr. Haas 
as an Oriental echoler, and his importhet services in the cane 
Museum - ~ - - - - - £80 


Mrs. AuGusTE MARGHERETA ELIZABETH PALMER. Services of her late 
husband, Professor Palmer - - - - - £200 


His Imperrat HicHness Prince Lucien Louris BONAPARTE. His 
services toliteratureandlearning- - - - + = faso 


Anna Marta Lapy Patuiser. Valuable services of her late husband, 


Sic William Palliser, in the improvement of the meanfactuce of pro- 
jectiles and rifled ordnance - - - = £150 


Mrs. Harrrerre Scorr RUussELu. aga goctihennt “held by aes late 
husband as a naval architect - - - £90 


Mr. Epwarp Epwarps. Services to literature - ~ - £80 
Mr. MarrHew ARNOLD. Literary and poetic attainments-  - {250 


Tue Rev. Cuarues C. Souruey. Goat themty merit of his father, 
Mr. Robert Southey - -— - - - £100 


1884. Mrs. Mary AnrornerrE Moncrierr. On the death of her 
husband, Commander L. N. Moncrieff, R.N., killed in the discharge 
of his duties as Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakim = - - = £100 


Mr. Frep JAMES FurNIvALL. His services to English philoiogy and 
a eee ee eee £150 
Sm Ricuarp Owen, K.C.B. In addition to the pension of £200 a year 
in 1842 for his eminent services to science - - {£100 
Mr. James Aucustus Henry Murray, LL.D. For the promotion of 
his valuable services to philology, especially in connexion with his 
work as editor of the New English Dictionary - - - - £250 
Mr. WILiAM NEILSON Bapbocn, * C., ssi D. His valuable services 
asa statistician - - - - = = £170 


Mapame Aina Batre. Musical meee of nae aa husband, 
Michael William Balfe - - - - - £80 


Tue. Rev. Wittiam Houcuron. His services to messin and 
science . - - - - - - - - - £100 
Miss Emma Lussock Brown. Services to history of her late brother, 
Mr. Rawdon Brown - - - - - - - = £7o 
Tue Misses CHARLOTTE and CAROLINE JAMES RaEBURN. Merit of 
their grandfather, Sir Henry Raeburn, as an artist - - - £80 
Mrs. MatiLpa Grirrirus. Services to steam navigation of her late 
husband, the inventor of Griffiths’ screw propeller - ~- {100 
Mr. Epwarp Scorr Docker. Value of his treatment of dysentery 


by ipecacuanha, and the coving of life which it has effected in Her 
Majesty’s forces - . - - - - - £100 


1885. Miss Harrier Louisa Hamitt Stewart. Valuable services of 
her brother in the defence of Khartoum - - - = ~- {100 
Mrs. Marion Hamitt Stewart. Valuable services of her son, the 
late Colonel Hamill Stewart, in the defence of Khartoum - £200 


Miss Apa Lerrr1a Hamrit Stewart. Valuable services of her brother 
in the defence of Khartoum - - - . : - - £100 
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Tue Misses ANGELA Mary, KATHLEEN Mary, Frances Ursuta Mary, 
and Maser Aurce Mary Power. Services of their brother, the 
late Mr. Frank Power. Ditto - - - -ecach 50 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JEwirTT. = Mee Ae IR elt Rt £7° 

Mrs. CAMILLA ieee rman a merits weiner sister, the late Mrs. 
Jameson ..... ~ - - £100 

Mrs. Rosina JANE Basreses. Valuable services of her husband, the 
late Mr. E. B. Kantwick, CBs, MP, PRS, in cononsioa with Oriental 
literature - = £100 

Tue Rev. James dics ‘Siti: = labours to thane prt the con- 
dition of the poor moma < scent 40M 

Mrs. Marre ANTOINETTE MONCRIEFF. Scevieds of her husband, the 
late Commander L. rm MoquieG, Bay en onan Consul. at 


Suakkim - =- - = £30 
Mrs. ANN MarrHa RADCLIFFE. Valuable services to sanitary science 
of her husband, the late Mr. John Netten Radcliffe - - {£100 


Mrs. Marcarer Mary Witmsnurst. Services to art of her late husband 
Mr. Thomas. Wilmshurst, in connexion — anneal painting and 
staining upon glass - - - £50 

THe Misses ADELINE Amy, Ciiaumei 7 Mary, and Ross 
Jane Leecu. Merits of their — the late Mr. John Leech, 
asanartist- - - - - -each £25 

EuizaserH Roserra, Lapy Geowtlt: Long and meritorious services 
of her husband, the late Sir John Hawley Glover,G.C.M.G. - £100 


Mr. THomas Henry i, Sa signener His eminent services to 
science and education - - - - - - £300 


1886. Mrs. JANEANNE SopHiA TuLtocn. Distinguished services of 
her late hus ad, di the Very Rev. Dr. Tulloch, Senior. Principal in the 
University of St. Andrews, j in connexion with theology, philosophy, 
and literature. - - £150 

Mrs. Grace GIBBONS. Services of - tne chen Mr, James Robert 
Gibbons, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, county inspector - {£45 


Dr. Leonarp Scumirz. His literary services in the cause of education 


(in addition to the Civil List Pension of {50)- - - - £50 
Louisa JOHANNA, Lapy FARNBOROUGH. Distingvished peclinneanny 
and literary services of her late husband - - £250 
Mr. AuGustrus MonGREDIEN. Merits of his literary work- - £100 
Mr. Jacos Brerr. His services in connexion with the introduction 
of submarine telegraphy - - ~- - =< °+ = £i00 
Mr. THomas Apotpnus Trotiope. Literary work .... . - {£200 
Mr. Epmunp Cuester Warers. His long and arduous labours as a 
writeron genealogy - - = - - - = = £100 
Mr. THomas Boron. Services to science by his iowestigntions in 
connexion with microscopic fauna - - - £50 


1887. Mr. Cuarzes Kenr. Vehos af hie conseiations to biographical 
and other literature - - - £100 


Mr. Geratp Masszr. His pave Pe tA hitids® ord® 
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Anna Mart, Lapy PA.tiser (additional). Services of her late husband, 
Sir William Palliser, as an inventor of munitions of war, etc. 


Mrs. Jessie CLERK. Literary merits of her late husband, the Rev. 
Archibald Clerk, LL.D., as a Celtic scholar..... -:: - £120 


Mrs. Mary L. Nemp. Death of her husband, Major Neild, R.M., 
of wounds received while on duty at Charlestown + £100 


THe Misses Frances, BLANCHE, and Amy Tuttocn. Distinguished 
services of their late father, the cain Rev. ve Tulloch, of St. 
- - - cach £25 
Mrs. Jesse Jerreries. Literary attainments of her late husband, 
Mr. Richard Jefferies - oo - «+ £100 
Sm Joun Srzetx. His merits as a sculptor - - £100 
Mrs. Mary Hurcurison. Services of her late husband, Mr. Thomas 
- Hutchinson, M.D., of Ae moana’ —— Service, and his 
iterary attainments = - -' = $20 
Tue Misses Mary, Rose boat and ADELINE Aus Stee Eminence 
of their brother, the late Mr. John Leech, as an artist 


1888. Mrs. Kare Pinxerr. Services of her late husband, as Crown 
Solicitor, Chief Justice and Acting Governor of Sierra Leone 


Mrs. Isapetta SaRAH McCiatcuiz. Long and valuable services of 
her late brother, Sic Henry Parkes - £75 
Tue Rev, F.O. Morris. His merits as a naturalist - £100 


Miss CoNsTANCE ReeRERACA, SpenRON cement aan merits as an 
“= eee ‘a - £50 


Mrs. EuGENIA Mors. Eminence of her late ‘husband as a miniature 
painter..... ~ i= fas 
Mrs. CEerR10G sistas ‘Merits of be late husband, Me. J. C. Hage, 
as a Welsh poet - £50 
Miss Laura Lirese Barnes. Merits of her ie father, the Rev. W. 
Barnes, as an author and linguist = oo''£ so 
Mrs. SPENCER Baynes. Eminence of her late hasbupe Professor T. S. 
Baynes, as an author and scholar U.? 319 03 ROTORS Mies 


Mr. WriiiraM Kircuen Parker, F.R.S. His services to science as an 
investigator, and his old age ee Re ft00 
Mrs. BarBara SELDON. Services of her late husband, Mr. Samuel 
Seldon, Principal of the Seacatical Paperteent sass Hex Majesty’s 
Customs - £100 
Mrs. BALFour Simiae, Senta to science of ‘ late husband, 
Professor Balfour Stewart . Kepat. - - £50 


Mr. Joun Bett. His merits as a ett - 2, £0 


1889. THe Misses Evetyn and Jane Hewerr. Services of her late 
father, Admiral Sir W. N. W. Hewett - - each £75 


Mrs. KATHERINE PatGrave. Literary services of her late husband, and 
his long service in trying climates AU BEES 
Mrs. SALLIE Durrretp Procror. Service to the cause of science of het 
late husband, Mr. R. A. Proctor - = {100 
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Mrs, BrancHe Gerrrupe Gururiz. Eminence of her late husband, 
Professor F. Guthrie, F.R.S., as a physicist - - £50 
Miss Emrty Farruruitz. Services as a writer and worker on behalf of 
theemigration, education, and employment of women - - {30 
Mr. Writram SmytH Rocksrro. Musical literature . . - £50 
Mrs. Exrza Suarrp. Services, of hes dete husband, Profesor Shairp, 
to literature - £50 


Mrs., Marita JANE Graves... Services of her late aes 0 the Rev. 
James Graves, to > AEHMOIOET oe to the eaely nsdctie of Ireland 


seer & > ° ° £50 
Dr.C, A.M. Fennett. Eminence asaphilologicalscholar..... £50 


Tue Misses Exv1zaBeTH and JuLIANA Bircu. Services of their late father, 
Dr. S. Birch, as an archzologist - - -each £50 
Mr. W. Cave Tuomas. Personal service to the ping ing , and his 
j moon - £50 


Mrs; Heten Parey. Services of her late wal, Mr. C. H. B. Patey, 
to the telegraph services of this country - = £200 


Mrs. MarGarer Rarney Porter. Setvices of her ssa husband, Dr. 
J. L. Porter, to education and literature - - £50 


Mrs. SopHre Watts. Services of her late pusbany. Mr. Henry Watts, 
to chemistry Sth, ee. ae... 


Mrs. ExrzAsetuH SowEerBy. Botanical works of her late husband 


Dr. JAMES HutcHEsoN Stirtinc. Philosophy and literature 


1890... THE Rev. BE, CoBHAM Reiomy <a Science and literature 
es + araliu? aC! aoriifjo 

Mrs. Exten S. Scorr. Services of her late husband, Major-General 
Henty Scott,C.B., R.E., to science and art - - £100 
Miss Exci1n IsABELLE Tupper. Services of her Jate father, Mr. Martin F. 
Tupper, to literature - a d é a - £75 
Mrs. Bessre Hatcu. Services of her late husband, the Rev. Edwin 
Hatch, M.A., D.D., to theological learning - «= £100 


Dr. Wiiiram Spark. Services to music - 2 = £50 


Miss RosAMOND BarRNARD. Services of her oe aie, Major-General 
Sir H. W. Barnard... . . - aod asl gay 


Mrs. Karte J. Lrvincstone. Services of Bee late father-in-law, Dr. 
David Livingstone, the African explorer - £50 
Dr. Wriu1am Hucoins, LL.D. Services to science - {150 
Miss CATHERINE SHILLETO. Eminence of her late father, the Rev. R. 
Shilleto, as a classical scholar and teacher - - £50 
Mrs. JANE Erzanor Woop. Services of her late husband, the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, to natural history... .. hited dees. caer < 
THE Misses Exrza and Mary Macurre. Eminence of their brother, 
Dr. Thomas gen, “ ered CO seoernens as a classical scholar 

- -ecach £25 
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THe Misses Rosz, Marcaret, CHarLotre, and Rut Bsgrxetey, 
Services to botany of nee late “nine oe ae. M. J. Berkeley, F.R.S, 


Rup Se - = each £20 
Mrs. Henrietra EvizaserH Woop. Labouurs of her late husband, Mr. 
J. T. Wood, at Ephesus, and his services to archzology ..... £75 
Mr. Joun Assoton. Services as a painter in water-colours ..... £50 
Lapy Wipe. Services of her late husband, Sir William W. R. Wilde, 
M.D., to statistical science and literatute..... o/ or aa 


Mrs. CAROLINE BLANCHARD. Services of her late husband, Mr. Edwatd 
L. Blanchard, to dramatic mecinease, ah her own wok with regard to 
colonial emigration ..... - - £50 


Mrs. AuGusra THERESE adovtnase. Services of her late husband, 
Jadge Motteram, to the reform of the Bankruptcy Laws ..... £75 
1891. Miss Ipa Brncuam. Her late father’s om Charles Bingham) 
(Royal Artillery) long and valuable services . - = $100 


Mrs. ANNZELLA Maria WHuirrieER-PAGE. eniets to literature and 
geology of her late husband, Professor D. Page, of Durham ..... 


Mrs. FANNy ALEXANDER BarRKLy. Her late husband’s services as Gover- 
nor of Heligoland..... ee Sn Ma ee a 


Mrs. Exten Daviss. Services of her late husband, Professor James F, 
Davies, M.A., to classical literature... .. . SS ee 
Mrs. Exiza Mary Scumrirz. Services of her late husband, Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz, to classical education and learning ..... ~ - £75 
Lapy IsasetLta Burton. Services of her late husband, Sir Richard F. 
Burton, K.C.M.G., as an explorer in the eastern portion of Central 
Africa, and his services to science and literature... .. - £150 


Tue Misses Kare and Finora Suttrvan. Services of their late 
father, Dr. Sullivan, President of Queen’s College, Cork, to litera- 
ture, and for the industrial resources of Ireland ..... each £25 


Miss ANNIE COSNAHAN Macponatp. Army services of her late brother, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Macdonald, and her old age..... - £50 


Mrs. CLARA MarGARET REDFERN. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
James Redfern, sculptor, to art ..... - = = = £100 
Mr. GzorGE Barnerr Smirx. His services to literature . . .. . £80 


Dr. RicHarpD Francis WeyrMourH. His services to literature, and his 
merits asa scholar...... - - - - - - - £100 


Miss Iza Durrus Harpy. Long and valuable services of her late father, 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy ..... “sutton ¥ ate 


Mr. Harrison Wer. His merits as an artist... . . - «+ £100 


Mrs. Exiza Bristow. Long services of her ppuranped the late Mr. H. W. 
Bristow, on the geological survey .... . - - £45 





1892. Mary, Lapy Green. Long and valuable services: of her late 
husband, Sir William Kirby Green, Ravoy Bancodiony and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Tangiers ..... > - £120 


Miss AMELIA BLANDFORD Bowanos. Her services to literature and 
archeology ..... - - - - é -. £13 
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Mrs. Carotinge Emma Carpenter. Services of her late husband, 
Dr. Philip Herbert Carpenter, F.R.S., to science... . - + £100 
Mr. THomas Woopxnouse Levin. His services to education and philo- 
sophy and mental science, and his blindness . . « .. - - £50 
Dr. Gzorce Gore, F.R.S. His services to one spp and physical 
science - - - - - - - - - £150 


Tue Misses Frances, CLarA, and. Eprrn Scuuleabie: The eminence of 
their father, the late Rev. Frederick Henty Ambooe Scrivener, asa 


Biblical scholar... - ~  -each £25 
Mrs. Mary Gray GARDEN. The sides merits of her father, the late 
James Hogg (known as ‘ the Ettrick Shepherd’) ..... - £40 
Mrs. ELEANOR FREEMAN. ‘The eminence of her late husband, Professor 
Edward Augustus Freeman, as.an historian - - - - £100 
Mr. Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. His services to literatute- - {100 
Mr. Henry Dunninc Macueop, M.A. His labours as a writer upon 
economical subjects - - - - - - - - £100 
Mr. Henry Brapitey. New English Dictionary - ~ = - £150 
Tue Misses Letitia, HENRIETTA, and Rose Core. Services of the late 
Sir Henry Cole to the cause of education - -  - each £30 
Mrs. JEANIE GwYNNE Berrany. Services to the spread of scientific 
knowledge of her husband, the late Mr. G. T. Bettany, M.A...... 
£50 

1893. Mr. Wituram SmyrH Rocksrro. His services to musical 
literature ..... - - - - - - - - £100 
Mrs. CasHet Hoey. Her literary merits... .. - =e £50 
Mrs. Emture Drrrmar. Services to chemical science of her late husband, 
Professor William Dittmar, F.R.S. oo) ES ES AE ae 
Miss Lucy Mary JANE GARNETT. Her literary merits, and to enable her 
to prosecute her researches in Oriental folk-lore - - - £100 


Mr. Rosert Brown, Junior. His merits as a student of archzology £100 


Dr. SamueL Davipson. The value of his works on theology and 
Biblical criticism - - - - - - = = = £100 
Rev. Ricuarp Morris. His merits as a student of eacly English litera- 
ture and philology = - - - - - - £150 
Miss MarGarer Stokes. Her researches into early Christian art and 
archzology in Ireland - - - - - - - - £100 
Mr. JoHN GweENoGvryn Evans. To enable him to continue his 
tesearches in Welsh literature - - - - = = £200 
Mrs. Cornetia Minto. deckaay merits of het husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Minto ...... - n - £75 
Mrs. Annie S. C. Rocsrs. The merits of her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, as a writer upon political economy - £50 
Mrs. Turse WOLSTENHOLME. Merits of her husband, the late Rev. 
Joseph Wolstenholme, as a mathematician... « « - - £50 
Mrs. Frances E. Trotiope. Literaty merits of her husband, the late 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope .. . . . - : , $ - £50 
VoL, CX XI—No. 721 N* 
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1894, Miss Apetine Amr ‘ance. Only surviving sister of the late 
Mr. John Leech - = - - Pili ge 
Proressor T. W. Rus iar Student of Oriental literature - {£200 
Mrs. SopH1A EpERSHEIM. Merits of her late husband, Dr. Edersheim, 
as a writer on theology and Biblical criticism- - - - £75 
Mrs. ExizaserH Baker Moztey. Literary merits of her late husband, 
the Rev. Thomas Mozley_ - - - - - - - £75 


THe Rev. WenrwortH Wessrer. Researches into the language, 
literature, and archezology of the Basques = - - - = £150 


Lapy Attics Porrat. Services of her late husband, Sir Gerald Herbert 

Portal, K.C.M.G., C.B. - = = = = 2 = S150 
Mr. T. H. S. Escorr. Merits as an author and journalist- - {100 
Mr. Jonn Beatriz Crozier. Philosophical writings and researches {£50 
Dr. THomas GorpOoN Hake. Merits as a poet - - - £65 
Mr. Samuet ALFRED VaR.EY. Services to electrical science - 50 
Mrs. Amy Cameron. Services to geographical science of her late 

husband, Captain Verney Lovett Cameron, R.N.,C.B. - - £50 
Mrs. Atice MarGarer Hassatu. Services “ her nes husband, Dr. 

Arthur Hill Hassall - - - - - - £50 
Miss MatitpA BerHamM Epwarps. Literary merits - - - £50 
Mrs. KatrHartng S. Macquorp. Contributions to literature - 50 


THe Misses RosaLInp and Jutior Hawker. Literary merits of their 
late father, the Rev. Stephen Hawker - - - - each fas 


1895. Dr. Crrist1AN Ginssurc. Biblical and Hebrew literature. £150 


Tue Misses Hester and Ciara PATER. Sdgpeney merits of their late 
brother, Mr. Walter Pater - - - - - each f50 


Mrs. Mary Eucinre HAMERTON. Siouey merits ¥ her late husband, 
Mr. P.G. Hamerton - - - - {£100 
Mr. Wittram Watson. Poetical works- - - + - £100 


TERESA, Lapy HAMILTON. — services = her late husband, Sir 
R.G.C. Hamilton, K.C.B. - - - - L150 


Mary Acnes, Lapy SEELEY. aioe merits of her late husband, Sir 
J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Regius eemareme of emer History in the 
University of Cambridge Sia oven ® - - - £100 


Mrs. Eprru L. Pearson. maaan: merits « her late husband, Mr. 
Charles Henry Pearson - . - - f 100 


Marre, Lapy Srewarr. Services of her late husband, Sir Robert 
Stewart, in the cultivation of music in Ireland i ee 


Mr. GeorGe Aucustus Sata. Services to literature and journalism {£100 
Mr. ALEXANDER Barn. Promotion of mental and moral science. {£100 
Dr. Janez Hocc. Scientific and medical services - - - £75 
Mr. GzrorGE Frepericx NicHoitzt. Oriental scholarship- - {£75 


1896. Mrs. Henrrerra ANNE Houxzey. Services of ane late husband, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Henry Huxley- - = - - £200 


Mr. James Hammond. Merits as a mathematician - ~ £120 
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Mr. OLIVER Haavinps wee in connexion with meng theory of elec- 
tricity - - - - £120 
Mapame Louisa Bese Pnit. Rectannds as a singer, and her services 
to English opera - - - - - - - - - £7e 
EprrH Mary, Lapy Barnsy. Services of her late husband, Sir Joseph 
Barnby, as a choral conductor and composer of choral music - {70 
Mr. J. S. Sruarr Gienniz. Early history and historical theory - {£100 
THE Rey. S1r GeorGe WittramM Cox. Services to classical and historical 
learning, especially in connexion with the history of Greece - {£120 
Mrs. Fanny Hinp. Services of the late Dr. John Russell Hind, F.R.S.» 
Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac Office, to astronomy- {70 
Tue Misses HANNAH, HELEN, and GERTRUDE Morris. Merits of their 
father, the late Rev. Richard Morris, as a — of early English 
literature and philology - - - -each [25 
Mr. SAMUEL ALFRED VARLEY (additional). Blectrical inventions, and 
his services to electrical science - . - - - - £50 
Miss ANNE WALBANK BucKLAND. Contributions to anthropology {80 
THe Misses Frances, Mary, and Jutta Dosson. Services rendered by 
their brother, the late Surgeon-Major Googe Edward Dobson, 
M.A., F.R.S., to zoological science . - - each £25 
Mrs. MARGARET ANNE HouGurton. Literary and scientific work of her 
husband, the late Rev. William Houghton - - - - £50 


1897, Mary Anne, Lapy Broome. Services of her late husband, 
Sir F. N. Broome, K.C.M.G., especially as bibs of Western 
Australia, and her own literary merits - - - £100 

Mr. WiittAM ALEXANDER HunTER. Law and jeitilbailiite - £200 

Dr. JoHN THomas ArLIDGE. Public health, and investigation into the 
hygienic results of particular industries and occupations - - £150 

THe Misses Bearrice, Eruer, and Evetyn Harcu. Services of 
their father, the late Rev. Edwin Hatch, to ecclesiastical history 

each {£30 

Ameia, Lapy Tuurston. Services of her husband, the late Sir John 
Bates’ Thurston, K.C.M.G., as Geet of ha and High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific - -  - - £150 

Mrs. ExizaBetH DICKENS. Linney eminence r a late Mr. Charles 
Dickens - - - £100 

Mrs. Rose Troitore. Distinguished fears merits sh ex husband, 
the late Mr. Anthony Trollope - - £100 

Miss May Mason and Mrs. Mary CAROLINE FLoRENCE Woop. Origin- 
ality and merit of the work ™ eum: father, the ones Mr. George Mason, 
in painting - - - - - - each £30 

Mr. Aucustus Henry KEANE, ERGS. Ethnology - - 50 

Dr. Francis Sremncass. Services to Oriental scholarship in England 

£50 

Mrs. Marta Garretr. Merits of her husband, on late Dr. George 
Garrett, as a composer of church music - - - £50 

Mrs. JANE Wattace. Philosophical labours of wn husband, the late 
Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford {50 
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Mr. ArcHIBALD Hamitton Bryce, D.C.L. Services to secondary 
education in Scotland - - - - - - - - £50 


1898, Miss Janet Mary OurpHant. Literary eminence of the late 
Mrs. Oliphant - - - - - = = = = £75 
Dr. JoHN Beatriz Crozizr. Philosophical writings and researches £50 
Tue Misses Lucy, Emiry, Dora, and ExvizaserH GriFFirH. Services 
of their late father, Sir W. Brandford Si formerly Governor of 
the Gold Coast Colony - -each [25 
Mr. Wrii1am Ernest HANLey. Lo merits - £225 


Litt1as Grant, Lapy Maxwe.u. Services of her husband, the late Sir 
William E. Maxwell, as Governor of the Gold Coast Colony - £100 


Mrs. Fanny Patmer. Services to classical scholarship of her late 
husband, Professor Arthur Palmer - = = £100 
Mr. JoszpH Rosinson. Services to music in Ireland - - £50 


Tue Rev. CANon JoHN CHRISTOPHER ATKINSON. Philological writings 
and researches - - - - - - - - - £100 
Tue Rey. Canon Danret Sivan Evans. Labours on the Welsh 
Dictionary and services to Welsh literature - - - - £100 
Tue Rev. Dr. Jonn CunNINGHAM Gerxiz. Services to theological 
literature - - - - - + - - - = £50 
Tue Misses ApELA and Lina Scumirz. Services of their late father, 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, to classical learning - each £25 
THE MissEs JANE and Rosa WALLIs. Services of their late father, Mr. 


George Wallis, to artistic education - - each £25 
Dr. JoHn James Witp. Services in the Challenger Expedition 


Miss Mary WHymper ISABELLA SHILLETO. Eminence of her late father, 
the Rev. R. Shilleto, as a classical scholar and teacher £50 
Dr. Witu1am CuHatTrerToN CoupLanp. Labours as a writer upon 
philosophical subjects - - - - - - - = f£f0 


1899. Mr. JosepH Wricut, D.C.L. Promotion of his services to 
philology, especially in connexion with his services as editor of the 


English Dialect Dictionary - - - = - = = £200 
Lapy ALABASTER. Public services of her late husband, Sir Chaloner 
Alabaster, K.C.M.G., formerly Consul-General at Canton - {100 
Tue Misses Emma and Jutra Armstronc. Labours of their late father, 
Dr. Robert Armstrong, the Gaelic lexicographer 
Mr. Cuarizs Asuron. Services to Welsh literature £40 
Mrs. HANNAH Maria Bares. Merits of her late aspen a Harry 
Bates, A.R.A., as a sculptor - - - - = £60 
Miss Exiza — Hitt Burton. Services to marsala of her late 
father, Dr. John Hill Burton ; history of Scotland - - - £65 
Mr. Epwarp DatzieL. Services to wood-engraving and the art of 
illustration - - - - - - - - - - {100 


Mrs. Lucire Kanruack. Services to science of her late husband, Dr. 
Alfred A: Kanthack, Professor of Pathology at Cambridge - {£60 
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Mrs. Marra MarGaret KinGsrorpD. Services of her late husband, 





Dr. William Kingsford, the Canadian historian - - — = £100 
Mrs. MARIAN CHARLOTTE MALLEsON. Eminence of her late husband, 
Colonel George Bruce Malleson, as an Indian historian-  - {£100 
Mr. Jonn Payne. Oriental literature - - - - = £100 


Mrs. Louisa Mary RAwson-WALKER. Services of her late husband, 
Mr. Edward Henry Rawson-Walker, Consul at Manila, and in view 
of the special circumstances which led to his decease - - £100 

Mrs. Mary E.ten Rosinson. Services to music in inthed of her late 
husband, Mr. Joseph Robinson .... . - - £40 

Dr. Francis Sremncass. Services to Oriental scholarship i in England 

£25 

Mrs. Mary Tayter and Mrs. Marcia TyNDALE. Merits of their late 
father, Dr. Alfred Edersheim, as a theologian and Biblical critic 

each [25 

Mrs. ANNrE MatitpA GLEESON Wutre. Services rendered to art by her 

late husband, Mr. Joseph Gleeson White - - - - £35 


1900. Mr. Benjamin Harrison. Researches on the subject of Pre- 
historic Flint Implements - - - - = = = £26 
Tue Misses Marcuerira and Kate HoGan and Mrs. Susan Mac- 
Swine. Merits of their father, Mr. John Hogan, asasculptor ..... 


each £33 
Mr. THomas Wuirraker. Philosophical writings - - - £50 
Mr. ALFreD Austin. As Poet Laureate - ~ - - - £200 
Mrs. EuvpHemrA Hitt Macattum. Merits of her late husband, Mr. . 
Hamilton Macallum, as a painter... .. - = = = £100 
Mr. Jonn Siws Reeves. Eminence as a singer... .. . - £100 
Mr. CHARLTON JAMES WoLLAsTon. Services in wtinatinn with the 
introduction of submarine telegraphy - - - - £100 
Mr. Rosert Drew Hicks. ake to deel scholarship and the 
failure of his sight - ~- - = £125 
Emma, Lapy Exus. Services, in West Aftica, of hes late husband, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Ellis, C.B...... . - £30 
Mr. HERMAN CHARLES MERIVALE. Literary work ..... - £125 
Anne Maria, Lapy Barty. Services of her late husband, Sir Henry 
Barkly, as Governor of five British Colonies - i, tt Ot eae 
Mr. Rosert Tucker. Services in promoting the study of ciaenae 
‘40 
Dr. Jonn MackinrosH. Historical writings and researches - {£50 
Mrs. Exiza ArtipGe. Labours of her late husband, Dr. John Thomas 
Arlidge, in the cause of industrial hygiene ..... - = £50 
Miss Emity Vicroria Biscoz. Services rendered to Antarctic explora- 
tion by her late father, Captain John Biscoe ..... - - £30 


1901. Mrs. Harrrerra Louisa STEVENSON. Eminence of her late 
husband, Mr. Robert Alan Mowbray Stevenson, as an art critic {100 
Mrs. AucusrA Mary Freperica Cory. Self-devotion of her late 


husband, Dr. Robert Cory, who ruined his heels by a medical experi- 
ment made in the public interest - - - - £100 
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Mrs. Emtty ienel Lastoney merits of her. late husband; Mr. Henry Duff 


Traill- - - oth He. Bog 
Mrs. Camitta McMasrer. Murder of her late seach Mr. Joseph 
Edward McMaster, oe in mepenettind of his oma as Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Beira - - - {£100 
Mrs. Mary JANE Sen, Services of io late srastmia Mr, Williams 
Cutlack Little, in the investigation of rural and agricultural problems 
£50 


1902. Miss Emma Brrerty. Merits of her father, the late Sir Oswald 
Brierly, marine painter to her late. Majesty - - £50 


Mrs. ExizasetH Core. Services of her late husband, Police-Sergeant 
William Cole, on the occasion of the dynamite explosion in West- 
minster Hall in 188;  - pif esl. bes sneya'T ore le 

Mr. Henry Austin Dosson. Eminence asapoet - - 

Tue Rev. Dr. Jonn Hunt, D.D. Theological writings 

Mrs. Emma Rosz MaAcKENzIE. Writings of her late husband, Mr. 
Alexander Mackenzie, the historian of the Highland clans £50 


Mrs. Exizasern Ret. Literary merits “ oe! late husband, Captain 
Mayne Reid, the novelist + hs ie 
Mrs. Mary CrawFrorp FRASER. Licey merits and public services 


of her late husband, Mr. Hugh — as her late Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister in Japan - . - - - - {£100 


Mr. Writ1amM Henry Hupson. Writings on natural history - {150 
Tue Rey. Dr. JoHN Kerr, F.R.S, Discoveries in physical science- {100 
Mrs. Isapet Mercy Pinweu. Artistic merits of her late husband, Mr. 

George Henry Pinwell - - . - - £75 


Tue Rev. Dr. Amomipem: gussere, use D. Seruions to cnchnpitay and 
literature - - - £100 


Mrs. SARAH Getietun Seo, Seevicts of tent late ietdounls Principal 
John Viriamu Jones, to the cause of higher education in Wales {75 


Mr. Henry Linc Rorn. Services to anthropology..... - {70 


1903. Miss RHopa BrouGHTon. Merits as a writer of fiction - £75 
Mrs. ADELAIDE Fanny Eyre. Services of her late husband, Mr. Edward 
John Eyre, the Australian explorer and Governor of Jamaica - {100 
Wim, GeorGe, and JoHN FirzGeRaLp. Services rendered to science 
by their late father, Professor George Francis Fitzgerald, F.R.S. {100 
Mr. Worrnincron Grorce Smirx. Services to archeology and 
botanical illustration - - - ~ - - £50 


Mrs. Zaré EvrzaBETH BLACKER. Services of her late husband, Dr. A. 


Barry Blacker, M. en apres lost his ‘ore FP his pet pon to medical 
research - - - - £120 


Mr. JusTIN PSR dunia toliterature- - . -. - £250 
Mrs. Marcarer Duncan ApAmsoNn. Services to mati tes'i of her 
late husband, Professor Robert Adamson £50 


Miss FiorENCE BucHANAN. Scientific researches and consequent 
failure of sight - ~ - - - - - £50 
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Tue Misses Beatrice, Ernest, and Everyn Harcu. Services of their 
father, the late Rev. Edwin Hatch, to ecclesiastical history 

each £25 

Mr. James Sutzy. Services to psychology - - - - £105 

Mr. ALEXANDER and Mrs. CARMICHAEL. Services to the study of Gaelic 

folk-lore and literature we yidentghd) vectt enim a ee 


Miss Mary ExizaserH Maxwet Srupson. Eminence as a chemist of 
her late father, Professor Maxwell Simpson - - £40 


Mrs. BerrHA MERITON GARDINER. meats of —_ late husband, 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, as an historian - - - £75 
Maras. JANE Earte. Services of her late anion, Deniiesece John Earle, 
to English literatureand philology - - - - -. £60 


1904. Mrs. ANNA JoHnson HEnzey. _ Literary merits of her late 
husband, Mr. W. E. Henley - - £125 


Mrs, CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL Sropes. yew work, especially in 
connexion with the Elizabethan period - - £50 


Sm Witt1am Larap Crowes. Contributions to the study 3 naval 
questions, and his ability as a nayalhistorian- - - ~- £150 


Mrs. Mary Gertrupe JosePHINE HENDERSON. Services of her late 
husband, Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, C.B., in connexion with 
the study of military history, and his literary attainments - £100 

Marta, Lapy Grizert. Services of her late husband, Sir pare Henry 
Gilbert, F.R.S., to agriculture and chemistry - - + £100 

Mrs. Lucy Auten. Services of her late rere Mr. R. W. Roberts, 
master, R.N., during the Crimean War . 2 © = £100 


Mrs. SARAH ExrzaserH May. Merits of ep at husband, Mr. Phil 


May, as an artist - ~ 3 7 
Emma, Lapy Frrcn. Services of het’ late Lissband, > ay G. Fitch, 
to the cause of national education - - £100 


Mr. JoHN Westey Haues. Services to English hhecenclire - = £100 
Miss Henrietta Keppre, Contributions to literature.....- £75 


Messrs, WatterR and Atrrep Gissinc. Literary merits of their late 
father, Mr. George Gissing _—* - - - - £74 


Mr. ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. Historical writings and investigations 
£50 


Mrs. EpirnH Louisa StroprorD PocGson. Services to astronomical 
science of her late husband, Mr.N.R. Pogson - - ~- £50 


THE Misses Frances, Mary, and Jutta Dosson. Services of their 
brother, the late Surgeon-Major George paward Dobson, M.A., 
F.R.S., to zoological science - = each £17 


1905. Mr. WittiAM Freperick DENNING. Services to astronomy, 
whereby his health became seriously impaired - £150 
Miss EvizABETH PARKER. Services to science of her late father, Mr. 


William Kitchen Parker, F.R.S...... - = + = £100 


SopH1A CHEVALLIER, Lapy LE Neve Fosrer. Services to mining 
science by her late husband, Sir Clement Le Neve Foster, F.R.S., and 
the fact that his death was due to the effects of poisoning by carbonic 
oxide gas while carrying out his official duties - - - {100 
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Mr.. James GeorGE FRAZER, on same Tdeoseny merits, and his 

anthropological studies- - - - £200 

Tue Misses Emity, EvizaBerH, thang aa FLORENCE Cooper. Merits 
as a wood-engraver of their late father, Mr. J.D. Cooper... .. 

£25 

Tue Rev. Lormer Fison. Originality and ingaatanee of his researches 

in Australian and Fijian ethnology - - £150 


Mr. Wiit1amM Cramonp, LL.D. Antiquarian researches in connexion 
with the ecclesiastical and burghal history of Scotland £80 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL Sropgs. Literary merits...... £30 
Miss MarretLaA FroreNce York Powsu. Services of her late father, 
Mr. Feedecick Yous Powell ; ; aney' of heummeniiens literature 
"et 

. THe Misses wines ont Wichmetdk Pika itthicialgg as an historian, 
of their late father, Professor Edward Augustus Freeman - £75 
THE Misses Loutsa and Eprrx Warts. Services of their late father, 
Mr. Henry Watts, to chemistry oe hi ee a 
Mrs. Atice Wickes. Services of her late naehend, the Rev. William 
Wickes, D.D., to Hebrew literature - - - £70 
1906. Mrs, Mary Exizaseru Pratrs. Services of her late husband, 
Mr. John Thompson Platts, to Oriental scholarship in England 75 
Miss Emity Vicroria Bisco, Services to Antarctic exploration of her 
late father, Captain John Biscoe - 2 =) fas 
Eruex Mary Louisa, Lapy Larrp Ctowss. Services of her late husband, 


Sir William Laird Clowes, to the } sendy of paved qpestions, and _his 
ability as a naval historian - - £100 


Mrs. EMMA LEONORA HELENA Bites. Piola merits of her late 
husband, Mr. Edward John Payne - - - - = £120 
Tue Misses JANE, Grace, and Dora Dauztex. Services of their late 
father, Mr. Edward Dalziel, to wood-engraving - - eaeh {30 
Tue Misszs ANNA and Frora Sanc. Scientific attainments of their late 
father, Dr. Edward Sang, and their labours in assisting him in the 
preparation of logarithmic and mathematical tables - = £120 
Marcaret, Lapy Wisson. faxvitn, to =v va her late husband, 
Sir Jacob Wilson - - = £90 
Dr. ALEXANDER Macsain. Services to Celtic philology - - £90 


Mrs. ANNIE Howss. Scientific attainments of her be husband, Mr. 
George Bond Howes, LL.D., F.R.S. - - £50 


Otivia, Lapy Wuson. Services of her late husband, ‘Majoe- General Sir 
Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B.,K.CM.G.- - - -) = £100 


Dr. Cartes IMMANUEL ForsyrH-Mayjor. Services to ae 


Mr. Georce Barnetr Suir. Sertvices to literature 

Mrs. KATHERINE S. Macquorp. Contributions to literature 

Mrs. EvizaBeTH MerIvAue. Literary work of her late husband, Mr. 
Herman Merivale.....- 9 - - + = + = £50 


1907. Sir F. C. Burnanp. Services to literature - + + £200 
Miss LouIsE DELA RAMEE. Merits as a writer of fiction (‘Ouida’) £150 
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Mr. Jonn Davipson. Poetical works. - - e L ~ {100 
Mr. SranpisH O’Grapy. Services to Irish literature = - - £75 
Miss M. BerHam-Epwarps. Contributions to literature- - £56 
Mr. Georce Hower. Writings upon labour subjects £50 
Tue Rev. Canon Aucustus Jessop, D.D. Services to archzology and 

literature - - - - - - - 50 


Mrs. Momeriez. Eminence of her husband, the late Dr. Momerie, as a 
preacher and theologian - ~ - - - - - £50 


Mr. Henry Wuyte. Contributions to Gaelic literature - - £50 
Mrs. Saran and Miss ANnre Hurcuinson. Eminence of their grand- 
father, Robert Burns, as a poet - - = = £100 


Mrs. FroreNce HenrietrA MarrLanp. Services to law and history of 
her late husband, Professor F. W. Maitland - - - - Pies 


Dr. CHARLES CrEIGHTON, M.D. Medical and biological researches 
Bde tdi. -¢  atess “SRW SSC, Te Seo Te 
MR. Sonne Futtwoop. Attainments as a painter and an etcher, and his 
impaired health °  crishive innit oF bos<pdnelodgips 


Mrs. Epirn ExizABETH GREENIDGE. Services of her. late husband, 
Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge, to the study of Roman law and history £75 


1908. Sir Epwin Ray Lanxesrer, K.C.B. Services to science {£250 
Mr. Wrii1am Samuet Litty. Attainments in literature - - £150 
Dr. Joun Hatt Epwarps. Devotion to the furtherance of f sadiogtephy 


in its application to medical and surgical science - - - -~ £120 
Dr. BERNARD PyYNE GRENFELL. Researches and uansennaten as an 
archeologist and a classical scholar - ee eB £100 
Mr. Witiam AsuTon Exuis. Contributions to biography and music 
£80 
Mrs. ELLEN AGNES CHARLES. Merits of her — the late James 
Charles, as a painter - - - - ~ - £70 
Mrs. SARAH ELIZABETH TICHBORNE. Useful aliebiedties of her husband, 
the late Dr. C. R. C. Tichborne, in chemistry and pharmacology . . . . « 
£60 
Mrs. THEopoRA CopeLaNnp. Services to astronomical science of her 
husband, the late Dr. Ralph Copeland - - - {60 
Mrs. JEsstE WILHELMINA BiytH. Eminent attainments of her husband, 
the late Professor James Blyth, in physical science - - - 
THE Misses Emity and Jura Heap. Services of their father, the late 
Lieut.-Colonel C. F, Head, as a pioneer of the steamship route to India 
by way of the Red Sea - - -each 50 


THe Misszs SARAH, MARGARET, and Marie TurING. Services of their 
father, the late Rev. Bawesd Thsing, * Uppingham, to shee att and 
science of education - - £100 


Mr. Paut Founrain. Contributions to bigdehtiube -. 50 


1909, ‘THe Misses Mary ANGELA, Dororny Gertrupe, Cecit Mary, 
and Everyn Bessrz Dickens. veapesey. fe eminence of their grandfather, 
the late Mr. Charles Dickens - each £25 
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Apg.ing, Lapy Drummonp Wotrr. Services of hee late bnshead, the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff... .. - £100 
Mrs. Frorence Briar. Services as an officer of the Treasury of her 
late husband, Mr. William sais GR B., Pa SPIT to the 
Treasury tera, - = = £100 
Mrs. Paving Mary Cottins. Contributions to literature and criticism 
of her husband, the late Professor Churton Collins - £100 
Mrs. Mina STRACHAN. Value of the Celtic menepernee of her late hus- 
band, Professor John Strachan - - £80 
Mrs. Saran E, Waucu. Social and philanthropic services of her hus- 
band, the late Rev. Benjamin Waugh, in ets g the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children «Coe 
Proressor Henry Wiii1am Lioyp Tanner, D.Sc. Contributions to 
mathematical science, and the complete breakdown in his health {50 
Miss Kate NorGate. Historical writings - - - - £150 
Rev. Canon THomas Ketty Cueyrne, D.L., D.D. Services to Hebrew 
scholarship and to Biblical criticism - - - - = Sys 


Mr. Roserr Arxinson. Services to scholarship and linguistic studies of 
her late husband, Professor Robert Atkinson - £75 
Mrs. Mitprep SHENSTONE. Services to education and to physical 
science of her late husband, Mr. W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S...... £75 
Mrs. Emity VAN PrAAGH. Services of her late husband, Mr. William 
Van Praagh, in iatsadaning the neal oytiems of teaching the deaf and 


dumb - £50 


Mrs. Henrrerra Pace Pope and the Misszs ANNIE WILBERFORCE and 
Erne. Pore. Ganteliaaions to oes andy af: tend of the late Rev. 
G. U. Pope, D.D. ..... - - £50 


Mrs. EsrHer Fraser. Her ~_ hein ani ag Fraser) long 
and faithful service to her late Majesty Queen Victoria £50 


Miss GracE Kerrn JOHNsTON. Services to qragugh a science hale her 
late father, Dr. Alexander Keith Johnston £50 


Mr. and Mrs. Aum Neosaan: Pann. Their joint historical 
researches - - a ~ ~ - £25 


1910. Mr. THomas Rice Hormss, Litt.D. Historical writings on the 
Indian Mutiny and the campaigns of Julius Casar - = - 


Mr. Tuomas Bryant, F.R.C.S. Advancement of surgery 
Mr. RicHarp Wuirernc. Literary merits - = - 
Mr. ArrHur GRANVILLE BRADLEY. Writings on Canadian history £80 


Mrs. Witson-Fox. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Arthur Wilson 
Fox, C.B., Comptroller-General of the Commercial, Labour and 
Statistical Departments of the Board of Trade - £75 

Mrs. Mary Louisa GamGeEe. Contributions to physiological science of 
her husband, the late Professor Arthur Gamgee - £70 

Mrs. ELzanor JANE SEELEY. Writings on geology and palzontology of 
her husband, the late Professor Harry Govier Seeley . £70 

Mr. Epwarp Dwetty. Compilation of a Gaelic dictionary - £50 
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Miss Hetena Stormont Murpny. Services of her father, the late 
Professor Edward wa ry, - D., in aereoctnltia use of 
chloroform - - £50 

ELeanor, THE Hon. alk Monson. Services of her husband, the 
Right Hon. Sir Edmund Monson, Bart., G.C.B. - £100 

Mr. James Sutty, LL.D. Servicesto psychology - - - £95 

Mrs. Constance GARNETT. Merits of her translations from the api 

7° 

Mrs. JOANNA CALDER Fraser. Investigations in anatomy and embryo- 
logy of her husband, the late Professor Alexander Fraser ..... £70 

Mrs. ELLEN Brarpstey. Merits of her son, the late sa Aubrey Beards- 
ley, as an artist in black and white..... - - - £5 


Miss Jutta Doxson. Services of her brother, the late Surgeon-Major 
George Edward Dobson, M.A., F.R.S., to zoology i itainah a - £rs 


1911. Mr. CHARLES Cammoutay eee in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature - - - - - - {£60 
Mrs. Auice Aucusta Gore Fysu. Services to chemical and physical 
science of her father, the late Dr. George Gore, F.R.S...... £50 
Proressor Witt1am ANGus Knicut, LL.D. Contributions to the study 
of the life and works of Wordsworth - - ~ - - £50 
Tue Misses FANNy, Firora, and Emma Himp. Services of their father, 
the late Dr. John Russell Hind, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac Office, to the science of astronomy..... - - {60 
Mr. Tuomas Kirxvup, a. D. veins of we waliinge. on wg history of 
Socialism - - - - £50 
Mr. FREDERICK Rneeti. Bioas 3 in furthering the sondteaiitats of 
social conditions - - - - - - £50 
Mr. WittraM H. Davies. ieee merits ..... ~ - £50 
- Mrs. Maset Bopez. Contributions to the study of Pali - - £50 


Mr. Wrti1AM Burier Years. Literary attainments, and his eminence 
asapott - = = © = © 2 2 9 = f150 
Mr. JosepH ConraD. Merits asa writer of fiction - - + {100 


MarGaret, Lapy HuGems. Services to science in collaboration with 
her husband, the late Sir William Huggins, O.M. - 7 - £100 


THe Misses Kate and Jessrzs GREENWOOD. Literary abilities and public 
services of their father, the late Mr. Frederic Greenwood ..... {100 
Mrs. Emity Exiza SHarpe and the Misses Emmy Mary, Apa Lavinia, 
and Eva Aucusra SHarpe. .Contributions to onaithnlogy sate by 
Dr. Richard Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S., F.Z.S...... £90 
Mrs. Myra Conner. Services to geographical and Biblical inniadinlige 
of her husband, the late Colonel Conder, R.E., LL.D. ..... £75 
Mrs. MARGARET DAVIDSON. vee misoeg - her husband, the late 
Mr. John Davidson dis ©. 
Dr. Cares Creicuron, M.D. Medical siahied - = £45 
Mr. THomas Wuirraker. Philosophical writings - - - {30 


Mrs. Kare Scorr. Services of her father, the late Dr. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cork, to literature, and his labours in develop- 
ing the industrial resources of Ireland - - £15 
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1912. Dr. BERNARD Pyne GRENFELL. Researches and discoveries as 
an archeologist and a classical scholar - - ~ £100 


Mr. Arruur HuGues. Meritsasapainter - - - = £100 
Mr. Frank THOMAS BULLEN. Literary merits of his writings - {100 
Mr. Cecit SHarp. Services in the comection and damerterse of English 

folk songs - ~ ~ - - - ~ - £100 
Miss Mary RosaMonpD Earte. Services of her ane. the late Professor 
‘ John Earle, to English literature and philology - £60 
Mr. Joun Arruur Brarxre. Literary merits - £50 
THE Misses ELEANOR and MARGARET Sowerby. Botanical works of 

their father, the late Mr. J. E. Sowerby - - £50 


Anronretra, Lapy RussEtu. Literary abilities and the public services 
of her husband, the late Sir William Howard Russell £80 


Eien, LaDy ORCHARDSON. Eminence as a painter of her husband, the 
late Sir William Orchardson, R.A...... © rete) tow orgie 

Mr. Cartes Francis Keary. Merits of his writings - - £70 

Mrs. Exrzanor Popmore. Contributions of her husband, the late Mr. 
Frank Podmore, to the critical study of spiritualism £60 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE ASHBURNHAM JONES. Researches of her husband, the 
late Professor Thomas Ruper Jones, in geology - £50 


Tue Misses CATHERINE and Emtty Saunpers. Services of their father, 
the late Mr. Trelawney Saunders, to scientific cattography - {50 
Mrs. BerrHa JutiA Skinner. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 


Arthur Banks Skinner, in connexion with the art collections in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ~ - . - £50 


Miss AticE SHIELD. Merits of her historical writings - - £40 
Miss FertDAH GREEN. Services of the late Sir William Green - {40 


Dr. Grorce James Burcu. Researches in Paysks age physiology 
3 ~ - - - - - £120 


1913. Mr. ArrHur Symons. Merit of his writings 

Mr. EsENezER Howarp. Study of housing and town planning {£75 

Miss CHARLOTTE McCarruy. Services to literature of her father, the 
late Mr. Justin McCarthy ..... W rides)! seit bieeclens sogh gy 

Mrs. Mary Wiziams. Contributions of her husband, the late Rev. 
Hugh Williams, to ecclesiastical history and scholarship £60 

Mrs. JactnrHa Lercu Hunr CuHettnam. Services to literature of her 
father, the late Mr. Leigh Hunt - - - - £50 


Mrs. Frances Roserra LeGcros. Eminence as an artist of her husband, 
the late Mr. Alphonse Legros - - - - - = £100 


Frances, Lapy Caspar Purpon Cxiarke. Services of her husband, the 
late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, C. ws O., G I. E., in connexion with the 
National Art Collections - - {60 


PROFESSOR JAMES LOGAN LOBLEY, F.GS. Services to eins 


Mrs. Acnges HENDERSON. Contributions of her husband, the late Rev. 
George Henderson, to Celtic language and literature £50 
Tue Rev. Evan Ress (‘ Dyrep”’). Contribution to Welsh poetry {£50 
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Tue Misses MARGARET, JANE, and ANNIE YouNnG. Labours of their 
father, the late Dr. Robert pen LL. was in compiling the Analytical 
Concordance of the Bible - each £20 


Mrs. JEsstz COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. —_— as a composer of music of 
her husband, the late Mr. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor £100 
Mr. Wiit1am Henry James WeaxE. Contributions to the study of 
Flemish and German art = - - ~ - - - - £80 
Miss CLEMENTINA Biackx. Amelioration of the conditions of industrial 
employment for women = - er I. OR a - £75 
Dr. JoszrH ANDERSON, LL.D. Services to Scottish archeology {£70 
Tue Misses Esrner, EvizaperH, and Marian Hine. Eminence as a 
painter of their father, the late Mr. Henry George Hine £65 
Mr. Witi1am Canton. Merits of his writings - £50 


1914. Mr. ArrHur Henry BuLLEN. Study of Elizabethan literature. 
£150 
Mr. ALEXANDER JAMES MONTGOMERIE BELL. Contribution to geology 
and palzontology © Sclmuriive wrvie of gus lee lecnccet ae 
Mrs. PHazszE ANNA Traquair. Services to science of her husband, the 
late Dr. R. H. th cam M. Pe mms F.R. rr and her own artistic 
work - - - - - - £50 
Miss Epirx and Mr. JoHN re ER Service to music of their father, 
the late Mr. A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A...... a ge aS ae 
Mrs. Jessrze Gray. Contributions to the science of anthropology of 
her husband, the late Mr. John Gray - . - £50 
Mrs. ANNIE Waxtace. Services to science of her husband, the late 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., LL.D., F.R.S...... - £120 
Mrs. HENRIETTA CorFIELD. Services of her son, the late Mr. R. C. 
Corfield, as Commandant of the Somaliland Camel Corps 
Mrs. Lit1an Atcock. Contributions to the study of physiology of her 
husband, the late Professor N. H. Alcock, M.D., D.Sc £50 
Mr. Hatpane Macratyt. Merits of his writings - - 
Mrs. Setrina Mary Warp. Services of her husband, the late Professor 
Marshall Ward, F.R.S., to botanical science - - - - £40 
Mr. Watrer SHaw Sparrow. Merits of his writings on art and 
architecture eT oe ee ee ae, eee 
Dr. Oxrver Heavisipe, F.R.S. Researches in the caeory « migh-apees 
telegraphy and long-distance telephony - - £100 
Mrs. Mary E. Bacon. Merits as a hg cy Br her late hacheath Mr. 
J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A. . - - - - 80 
Miss Kate Bass pth es to electrical science and 
telegraphy of her late father, Dr. Jonathan Nash Hearder . . . £70 
Mr. Henry Artuur Nessirr. Tepeowemnpas of the seachiag of English 
and arithmetic £50 
Mrs. KaTHERINE W. GRANT. Menite of her rweiingp in the Gaelic 
tongue - - - - - - £40 
Miss Erne, Mary WitLouGusy. Services of her late father, Dr. Edward 
Francis Willoughhy, saa Di in connexion wa queetions of public 
health - - {30 
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Miss Constance ANTHONY. ‘export as a pias of nie late father, Mr. 


Mark Anthony ..... - - £30 
1915. Mr. GEORGE Gorrm. Resconchos aed writings on Irish 
archeology-  - - £100 


Mrs. J. E, BAKER. Services of her nedbied, the late Dr. Hugh Baker, 
in the investigation and treatment ot sleeping-sickness in Africa 
Bsus Fgh A. « itetern: ~ 

Mrs. ConsTaNce Emity Burcu. ree ae of her husband, the late 
Dr. George James Burch, F.R.S., in physics and physiology ..... 


Mrs. E. Buanp (“E. Nessrr’). Writings in prose and poetry - {60 


Miss Aticze HENDERSON BoLLaER?T. Contributions of her father, the 
late Mr. William Bollaert, F.R.G.S., to the study of history, archzo- 
logy and ethnology in Spain, Portugal and South America - {50 

Miss Louisa and Mr. Freperick Hunrinc. Services to veterinary 
science and pence of their or the late Mr. William Hunting, 


F.RCV.S. . oe eee ee 
Mrs, HANNAH Josarsiom TUCKER. Services to the Empire of her 
husband, the late Bishop Tucker of Uganda - - ~ - £75 
Mr. Wiiuiam and Miss Vioter Wattace. Scientific work of their 
father, the late Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace,O.M...... - each {50 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL Sropgs. Literary work, especially in 
connexion with the Elizabethan period ..... ee 8 ee 
Dr. CHARLTON Bastian, F.R.S. Services to science ..... - £150 
Mr. Watrer JOHN DE LA Mare. Literary work ..... . - £100 
Mr. Rosert Henry Rippon. Natural history ..... - - £100 
Dr. MarsHatt Watts. Scientific work ..... - - - £75 
Mrs. T. K. Cerne. Services of her husband, the late Professor Cheyne, 
to Biblical criticism .... . sHedigrole ses saci ae 
1916. Mr. jos Conrrns Carr. . Services to art, literature and the 
| app - - - - - - £200 
Mr. Witt1AM HurrELL attce. Yhtiary IE oso a2. au - £150 
Mrs. Marjory MIngs. Or. c age work of her husband, the late 
Professor George Mines... . . o VAS RAS fe 


Mr. Wii1AM BiscoMBE GARDNER. Work as alithographer..... 


Mrs. Amy BULLEN. Libecary _— we a a = late Mr. F. T. 


Bullen... .. - - - £50 
Miss Fanny LoutszE Bryant. Sargical wonk: of - father, the late 
Thomas Bryant, P.R.C.S...... sm ee le fe 
Dr. THomas Ross. Services to the history of architecture... .. £200 
Lavy Murray. Her late husband’s services as anaes ef the New English 
Dictionary - - - = - - - £170 
Mrs. ILLINGWORTH. remieeyines oa of her thisbandl the late Dr. 
J. H. Illingworth - ~ - - - £100 
Mr. W. H. Daviss. His poetical wack UIOA -  - = £50 


Dr. GzorGe CunNINGHAM. Services to the study of dentistry ..... 
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1917. Muss Rose KiInGster. Léserary eminence of hee late father, the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley ..... - - £100 
Miss HEsTER sineieee Rissnaay:s eminence of her late brother, Mr. Walter 
Pater..... - - £50 
Lapy LauGuTon. Services to dated history of her la husband, Pro- 
fessor Sir J. Knox Laughton ..... - = £100 


Mrs. LLEWELYN Bess, Theological work and the services to education 
in Wales of her late husband, Dr. Aenelge Bebb, Principal of St. 


David’s College, Lampeter ..... - £100 
Mrs. CHARLTON BasTIAn. Services to science of ma late husband, Dr. 
Charlton Bastian. .... ee TT ee See ee 
Mrs. ARTHUR HuGHEs. Mess as a A painter of her fone husband, Mr. 
Arthur Hughes ..... - - £80 
THe Misses AIMEE, ec ER, an Noran tt Lecros. Artistic 
eminence of their late father, Professor Legros ... . « - -. £75 
Mrs. Mincuin. Scientific work of her nee pehond, Professor E. A. 
Minchin. .... Ss Weel ae - - £75 


Mrs, Aubert GUNTHER. Scientific aa of her late husband, Dr. 
Albert Giinther, and his MNT SUTN services to the British 
Museum as Keeper of Zoology - - - £7o 

Mr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. Services as iste! iy Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and his state of health. . . . . £70 

Mrs. STEPHEN PHILLIPs. re merits of her late husband, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips - - - - = = = £50 

Mrs. endn: Merits of 09 oe husband, the a Dr. Momerie 
Be cet se - - - - £25 

Lapy Murray. Her late siniends services as ine of the New English 
Dictionary - - - - - - - - £30 

Lapy Buunt. Services of her late Seidel. Sir John E. mp C.B., 
as Consul-General at Salonica and at Boston... .. - «+ £150 

Lapy Russert. Widow of the Ghtingtished wat correspondent, Sir 
Wm. Howard Russell... . . - - £25 

Miss CLEMENTINA BLAcK. Services to the amelioration of the conditions 
of industrial employment for women ..... - ~ - £25 

Mrs. RoLtaAND TRIMEN. Services of her late husband to biological 
science. .... - - - - - - - . - £75 


1918. Sir GzorGce Paisu. Services in connexion with financial and 
economical questions ..... - - . - - - £150 
Mrs. BertrHa J. Mann. Services of her late husband, Mr. R. F. Mann, 
to science and medicine in the development of radiography, in the 


course of which he received fatal injuries ..... - - = £120 
Mrs. Mary S. Kerrie. Services of her late husband, Mr. T. M. Kettle, 
in connexion with literary and economic questions ... .. - £75 
Mr. Hucu Tuomson. His worth as an artist ..... - - £75 
Mrs. EpwarD ‘Peome. Taney warns me her ae ee Mr. Edward 
Thomas ..... - - £75 


Mrs. JEANNIE FRANCES JUDD. Services of her late husband, Professor 
J. W. Judd, to geological science... .. - = = = L735 
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Mrs. Mimi Barnerr. Merits as a musician and composer of her late 
husband, Mr. J. Francis Barnett... . . SOS eT wale 


Mr. R. O. HuGues (‘ Etryn’). Contributions-to Welsh poetry . 


"£50 

Mr. E. J. MarHerR. Work in connexion _— 84 aor Sea Fishermen’s 
Mission ..... 2 eae i |) 
Mrs. Aticra ADELAIDE NEEDHAM. Workasacomposer..... {0 
Mrs. Reprorp. Services of her sate hnsband, Me. G. A. Redford, 
Examiner of Plays ..... - - - 50 
Mrs. Ex1za BALFour Rippon. Benvisel of her iis bicilbelitl Mr. R. F.H. 
Rippon, to natural history and science ..... - - - £50 
Mrs. Kate THompson. Services of her late husband, Alderman W. 
Thompson, on housing reform, etc. ..... - = = £50 
Mrs. Saran A. Wrixiams. Services of her hate husband, Mr. John 
Williams, to Welsh music .... . - - £50 
Miss BertHa Coucn. Scientific eminence of her re father, Dr. Jonathan 
Couch, the naturalist, ichthyologist and author ..... - - £40 
Mr. James Prion Krrx. Literary work ..... - - = {40 
Mrs. FRANCES CATHERINE VAUGHAN. Scientific eminence of her late 
husband, Dr. Arthur Vaughan, the geologist .... . - = £40 


Mrs. JANE Sopurz Corrry. Researches and writings of her late husband, 
Mr. George Comer. ae -. the Dublin Peery on Irish archeology 


ae PONS GaP gt nent ae 


1919. Mrs. Eprrn Harrison. Services of her late husband, Colonel 
W. S. Harrison, in connexion with inoculation against enteric and 


typhoid fevers ..... a ee eee ae eee ee 
Mr. Rosert EpwarpD FRANCILLON. His work as an author and jour- 
galist. .. 6:3. <x - - - - - - - - - £50 
Sir CHARLEs JOHN STEWART, K.B.E. Services to the nation in the office 
of Public Trustee -.457 - - Shih - = £200 
Mrs. Brrrren. Her late anne (ie. » E. x Beitieh) distinction as 
anartist..... - - £75 
Mrs. Casu. Contributions of her late husband, Mr. George Cash, to 
the study of Scottish typography ..... - - - £50 
Mr. Witx1am Coz. Contributions to the ole of natural history and 
to scientific education ..... oe) 2 ee. 


aa R. O. CunnincHam. Services of her late husband, Professor 
unningham, as naturalist on board H.M.S. Nassau during the survey 

al the Straits of Magellan and the West Coast of Patagonia, and as 
Professor of Natural History in Queen’s College, Belfast .... . £50 
Mrs. Maup ANTOINETTE DurHorr. Contributions to the cause of 
education by means of her models illustrative of Biblical and ancient 


history..... o) ONO be Te ew reno Geo 
Tre Misses Murray Gitcureist. Distinction of their brother, the late 
Mr. Murray Gilchrist, a Derbyshire novelist ..... - - £75 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison. Devotion to scientific work ..... £25 


Mrs. Grace Martin. Distinction of her father, the late Mr. Mark 
Anthony, as a pre-Raphaelite..,.. - - - - - £30 
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Mas. E. A. Merram. Distinction of her late husband, Professor A. E. 
Mettam, in pathology and bacteriology and veterinary science- £75 
Mrs. Davin Scorr. Services of her uncle, the late Mr. Peter Buchan, 
as a collector of traditional so: and ballads, pond of her father, the 


late William Thom, the Inverurie poet ..... . - £25 
Tue Misses Storr. Distinction of their beothes, te late Mr. Ete 
Stott, A.R.A., as an artist... .. - - .» £100 
Mrs. Wate. Contributions of her late heabaad, Mc. W. H. J. Weale, 
to the study of Flemish art ..... . - £50 
Mrs. Wetts. Valuable work of her late husband, Professor Charles 
Wells, in the study of Oriental languages ..... - - - £75 
Miss HELEN TICHBORNE. The late Professor Tichborne’s scientific 
discoveries in chemistry and pharmacology ..... - > £60 
Mars. Exiza StanDERWICK GreGory. Services to Botany- - {60 


Lapy ELEANOR CHARLOTTE TuRNER. Her late husband’s (Sir George 
Turner) services in the investigation and prevention of rinderpest, 
and his death through erie trie leprosy in the public service £50 


1920. Mrs. Racuazt Appis. seeolentlp ph her ne husband, the 


Rev. W. E. Addis..... - - - £50 
Mapame ALBANi Gre. Distinction as an artiste... . . - - {£100 
Mrs. ALLAN. Her late brother’s = wae Q. Sugai R.A.) dis- 

tinction as an artist... . .- - o ae 
Mrs. Bentiey. Her late husband’s detention as an architect... .. 

£70 

Mrs. Biscompg GARDNER. Her late husband’s distinction as a wood- 
engtaving attist..... - - - . . - - £75 
PROFESSOR Lewis Jones. Services to Welsh education and literature 

Bw 58 - - - - ~ - - - < - £100 
Mrs. Howett. Her late husband’s service in re Gules Survey of 

Great Britain. .... ts oe - = £50 
Miss Jutrer Hepwortu. Her late brother's services to meteorology 

and oceanography .... . ae me ee S50 
Mrs. Gorpon Srasies. Her late husband’s work as an author . . . . . 

£50 

Mrs. Atpis. Her husband’s services to bibliography .... . - £75 
Mrs. K. Macponatp Gorinc. Her husband’s services to biometrical 
science ..... e0i)1 ® nwnode oveval sdate.raom) sevage 
Mrs. Lzonarp Wm. Kinc. Her bushels services to Assyrian and 

Babylonian study ..... - - - £85 
Mrs. E. A. Lawrence. Her neiiinite services to poenier and to the 

study of International Law ..... - - - + - £7 
Mr. T. SrurGE Moore. His distinction asa poet andartist ..... £75 
Mrs, E, Venastes. Her husband’s work in the public service... . . 

, (£85 
Stk Witt1am Watson. His distinction as 2 poet -_- = £100 


1921. Mrs. Bperis Reus. Her mesboniiia work as a scholar and 
re - - - - - - {100 
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W. H. Davies, Esq. Distinction as apoect.... - - - £50 
Mrs. Frepertcx Enocr. Her husband’s services to natural sense» and 
entomology ..... - <= 2 (= #2 = £100 
EpWwARD Gamnity, Esq. “Seevicest in the Geahogical Survey of Anglesey 
- £80 

Mrs. J. A. McCrerranp. Her husband's services as an investigator in 
physical science ~ - ~ - - - £00 
Mrs. and Miss SHARMAN. Mr. George Sharman’ s services in paleonto- 
logical science e+ + @ FS Gem 10 QUT On ae 
FREDERIC VILLIERS, Bee, Services as wat correspondent and wat 
: - - . . - {£100 


Joun Nucenrt Frrcn, Esq. Services to the cause of botany, horticul- 
ture, and natural history . - - 


Mr. W. R. Hopcxrson. His valuable scientific work 

Mr. Morton Luce. His distinction as an author and poet 

Mr. PrrrenpriGH Maccituivray. His distinction in the att of sculp- 
ture, and for his services in advancing it in Scotland 

Miss Maset Scorr. Her father’s services to historical studies 


Mrs. W. J. M. Srarxre. Her husband’s services to classical scholar- 
ship, to literature, and to the cause of education in Ireland 


Mr, HERBERT TOMLINSON. His services as a teacher, and valuable and 


distinguished contributions to physical science - £100 


1922. Marrua THomAsINA Eprirn, Lapy Fiercuer. Services of her 
late husband, Sir Lazarus Fletcher, to science - {£60 


Tue Rev. Evan Rees. Archdruid of Wales. His services to Welsh 
literature 8 oi Sierras" s bawtleud BankaSh .. Reet ae 
Dr. Francis WARNER. Investigations into nes mental and physical 
_condition of defective children - - - £100 
Mrs. Eprrn G. Evans. Services of her late husband, Mt. Harry Evans 
to Welsh music beeditid aif - + £50 
Mrs. ExizasetH Evans. Services of her late husband, Mr. T. C. Evans 
(‘ Cadrawd ”), as a Welsh historian and /isterateur - £50 
Str GrorGE GREENHILL, Science and ballistics - £125 
Fuorence Fanny, Lapy Irvinc. Services of her late husband, Sir 
Henry Irving, to dramatic art ..... - - - - - £100 
Mr. W. J. kawnehate. ‘Services to > the ‘histoey ant merend of the 
drama - | - £100 
Mrs. J. M. Mrtzar. Services of her: late hesbeinll, Be: N. H. J. Miller, 
to agricultural science - - £50 
Mrs. ISABEL. SHEPPERSON. ont: of aw lat husband, Mr. Sam 
Allin Shepperson, A.R.A., to art - + £125 
Mrs. Jenny F. Mortanp Smurson. Services of her late husband, Dr. 
H. F. M. Simpson, M.A., LL.D., J.P., to literature £40 


Mrs. Auice Maser Ussner. Services of hee inte husband, Mr. W. A. E. 
“6 Ussher, to geological science - - £50 
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Mrs. ANNIE E. WALKER. Services of 7 late — Mr. George W. 
Walker, F.R.S., to science S| RR ag 


Tue Misses Eten C., Gerrruve M., Avice B., Karuerine E., and 
“Mary L. Woopwarb. Services of their late father, | Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.R.S., to geological science - = £125 


Mrs. Exrnor LiLEWELLYN-Witiiams. Services of her late husband, 
Mr. Llewellyn-Williams, K.C., to Welsh literature £100 


1923. Miss VAN Quituer ALLAN. Services of her uncle,’ the late Sir 
W. Q. Orchardson,asanartist - - - = + = £0 
Mrs. AnnrE Durr Brown. Services of her husband, the late Mr. James 
Duff Brown, to literature and as a pioneer of scientific librarianship £50 
Mr. Witt1am Harsurr Dawson. Services to literature - -. £75 
Dr, CHartes Monracu Doucnry. Services to literature - - £150 
Mrs. JoHANNA GREEN. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Max 
Green, and the tragic circumstances of hisdeath - - - {100 


Miss Kawara Kircuener. Distinguished military services of her step- 
brother, the late Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, K.G.,O.M. - {£100 
Mr. Morwey Roserts. Services to literature - - - - £75 


Mrs. Mary ArerHera Sweer. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
Henry Sweet, to philology and literature - - - - £50 


Miss BEATRICE THORNE. Services of her father, the late Dr. E. H. 
. Thorne, as an organist and composer of music forthe organ - {50 
Jupiru Mary, Lapy Warp. Services of hes hasband, the fete Sir Leslie 
Ward (‘Spy’), as an artist - - - £100. 
Miss Arice Harrierre Bacor. ata of her brother, ‘es late Mr: 
Arthur William Bacot, to science and to the nation - =. ae 
Mrs. Murie, BARNWELL. Services of her father, the late Dr. Horace 
Woodward, F.R.S., to geological science - - - - £25 
Lieut. ~CotoneL Henry HAvERSHAM Sonne Ary F, RB. S. Services 
to science and to the nation - - - - {£100 
Miss C. M. Iveracn. Services of her father, the Sere Rev. Principal 
James Iverach, D.D., to literature and theology - - - {£50 
Mrs. Minuicenr Lysrer-JAMESON. Services of her husband, the late 
Dr. Henry Lyster-Jameson, to science - - - - = £0 
Mr. H. C. Szepprincs Wricut. War correspondent and artist - {100 


1924. Mrs. ELEANOR Karte Brapuey. Scholastic and literary attain- 
ments of her husband, the ep Dr. Seer peadley, editng of the Oxford 
English Dictionary - - = £75 

Mrs. C. A. F. Rays Davips, Her contributions aad aia of her husband, 
the late Professor Rhys Davids, to Pali and Buddhist knowledge {100 

Joun and Max GREEN. Twin sons of the late Mr. Max Green. Services 
of their father and the tragic circumstances of his death - - {100 

Mrs. Jesse Hares. Merits of her ev ot late - Claude Hayes, 
asalandscape painter -  - - ~ om! £15 

Miss Arice Marcarer Hunr. Services ‘of mb father, the late Right 
Hon. George Ward Hunt, formerly First Lord of the Admiralty £75 

Miss CHARLOTTE Mew. Poetical works - - - - - £75 
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Mr. WriuraM Pogew. Services in connexion with the edvencnmans of 
dramatic production - - - - = =)" = £100 


Mrs. MarGaret ANNIE Bermay, Hee inte bysband’s distinction as an 
architect - - , - £75 


Mrs, ExvizABeTH Mir1aM BurGwin. Services to education - - £100 
Mr. Rosert Duntop. Services to historical study - - - £75 


Mrs. BLANCHE HartoG. Contributions of her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Marcus Hartog, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., to natural history {£50 


Dr. Arice Lez, D.Sc. Services to scientificresearch - - {70 
Mr. Avsert Manssripce. Services to education - - - £30 


THE Misses ErHet and KATHERINE Rivers. Services rendered by their 
brother, the late Dr. William H. R. Rivers, F. R.S., to anthropology, 
physiology and psychology - - = - - = = £100 

Mrs. Marion Forp Rosertson. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
William Ford Robertson, M.D., to medicine - - - - £100 


1925. Mrs. Mary E. Batrarp. Hisecical work of her husband, the 
late Mr. Adolphus Ballard - - oe £100 
Miss Maria Brrcn. Services of her father, the be Dr. Walter de Gray 
Birch, to archeology - - - - = = £100 
Mr. JosepH THomas CuNNINGHAM, M.A. Zoological science - {100 
Mr. Atian Fea. Services to historical studies - - - £50 
Mr. Joun STaRKIE GARDNER. Services to metal work and decorative 
- EO he ee as ea aia yet, 
Proressor Parricx Gepprs. Public and educational services - {100 


Mr. Coutson KERNAHAN. Patriotic and literary services- - {100 


Mrs. Epirn L. YEEND Kina. Services of her — the late Mr. 
Yeend King, as anartist - - - - - - £100 


Mrs. AMELIA SARAH McLEop. Services of her husband: the late Pro- 
fessor Herbert McLeod, F.R.S.,to science - - - - fas 
Mrs. Frorence O’DonoGuug. Services of a bnpband, the late Mr. 
D. J. O’Donoghue, to literature - - - - £40 
Mrs. Emity Rampaur. Services of her husband, the inte Dr. A. A. 
Rambaut, to astronomical science - - - £50 


Mr. Roserr ReyNnowps STEELE. Services to Pe aN A and the study 
of mediaval literature-  - - = - - = £100 


Mrs. F. Maser Unwin. Services of her husband, the late Professor 
George Unwin, as an economic historian and university teacher £75 


Proressor CHARLES FLAMSTEAD Warrens, M. A. Services to classical 
scholarship - ~ - - - - - - £50 
Tue Misses BEATRICE Mary FLORENCE and Enrp CasELLA Kate Houirz 
Warp. Services to art.of their father, the late Mr. Ward, R.A. £50 


Mr. THomas Witt1ams (‘ BrynrasB’). Contributions to Welsh literature 
£25 


Miss AnNNizE Younc. Labours of her father, the late Dr. Robert Young, 
LL.D., in compiling the Analytical Concordance of the Bible - £40 
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1926. Mr. Lewis Sauu ma aiteeny (‘Lewis MELvILLE’). Literary 
services -  iaial Mh oa Bd wTD 
Tue Misses HELEN and he Burg. Public, literary and ecclesiastical 


services of their brother, the Right Rev. Hubert Murray Burge, M.A., 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford - - - each £50 


Mrs. Marrtan Drspin. Scientific work of her hushaed, the late Mr. 
William Joseph Dibdin, F.I.C., F.C.S, - - - £125 
Mrs. IsABELLA JANE Fritu. Services to art of ‘- gas the late Mr. 
William Silver Frith - - - - -= = + = £1as 
Mrs. Bearrice Maupe Emiiia Heron-Maxwetu. Literary work £75 
Lapy Dorornea Hosiz. Public, literary and scientific services of her 
husband, the late Sir Alexander Hosie, M.A., LL.D. - {£100 
Mrs. ExizaperH Japp. Services of her husband, the lage Professor 
Francis Robert Japp, F.R.S., LL.D., to the advancement of chemistry 
£100 


Mrs. Martan CuHAartes TrREBORTH Jones. Public, theological and 
a? services #. her father, the a Rev. }aogee Charles Bawars, 
.D.- - - - £75 
Mrs. Marra Lucy mes Thiol: Public and Leeciey services of 
her husband, the late Professor Joseph Henry Longford, D.Litt. {100 
Lapy Maser Waupron Piccorr. . Public services and services of her 


husband, the late Sir — Piggott, m- A., eepocuilly 1 in the study of 
International Law - as - £50 


Miss ConsTANCE ISABELLA Sinead aiel Services to obieaat welfare 
£150 
Mrs. Eptrn Mary Westtake. Literary, archeological and ecclesiastical 
services of her husband, the late Rev. Herbert Francis Westlake, 
M.V.O., M.A., F.S.A., Custodian of Westminster Abbey - £125 


1927. Mrs. Orave Mary CANDLER. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. Edmund Candler, C.B.E., war correspondent - - - £50 
Mrs. Annie EvizaBeTH CANTON. re services ri her a the 
late Mr. William Canton - ~- - £60 
Mrs. Exitza Davies. Public, literary and theoogiea services of her 
husband, the late Rev. Evan Davies - - - £40 


PRoFEssoR JAMES RICHARD rs ares mak age M.A., M.Sc., F.C.P. 
Services to science and education - - - - - £50 


Mrs. GertRuDE ELEANOR Fircu. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. John Nugent Fitch, to botany, horticulture and natural history £75 


Mrs. Coterre ANNE Marcuerite Inman. Contributions of her hus- 
band, the late Mr. Arthur mo ened Satins a A., - B., B.Ch., to the 
pathology of tuberculosis - ~ -. £75 


Miss Harrier RoBertra Kerr. Services of her sak the late Professor 
Robert Kerr, to architecture and architectural education - - £75 


Miss Eprrn Soputa Kerrison, J.P. Educational services- - £75 
Miss MarGarer McMituan, O.B.E. . Educational services - £75 
Str James Marcnant, K.B.E., LL.D., F.R.A.S. Social services.. £75 
Miss Erne, Cotpurn Mayne. Literary works - - - - £85 
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Mrs. DororHea JANE AprHorPE Nickson. Public and literary services 
of her father, the late Mr. Henry George Keene, CIE. - + £50 


Dr. Grorce ALEXANDER Pirtg, M.A., M.D. Self-sacrificing and devoted 
services to the application of radiology to medicine - = £75 
Tue Rev. Canon WitFrip Jonn RICHMOND, = A. Services to litera- 
ture and theology - - - - - - - £85 
Mrs. Soria THomas. Services to art of ape husband, oF late Mr. James 
Havard Thomas- - - - + =. {fo 
Mr. STEPHEN Epwarp WHEELER. Literary ‘ell _ °° ae 


Mrs. ANNIE WILLIAMS. Fostical works of her hushend, the late Eifion 
Wyn of Portmadoc - 7 “7 - £50 

Mr. GrorGe CHIsHOLM WALDEMAR Wiiihad: F. R.C.S., L.R.CP., 
L.S.A. Self-sacrificing and devoted services in the routine applica- 
tion of Réntgen rays to the treatment of disease - - - f50 


1928. Mrs. Eva Moraris-Arrey. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. H. Morris-Airey, to science and wireless telegraphy - - {100 
Miss Exiza JANE AsHLEY. Services of her brother, the late Sir William 
James Ashley, Ph.D., to economic history - - - - £735 
Miss Emma Maup Arkxins. Public, social and educational services of 
her father, the late Rev. Canon Edward Atkins, B.Sc. - - {100 
Mr. GeorGeE Percy Banxart. Services to art in the development of 
decorative plasterwork and leadwork - - - - - £125 
Mrs. Wrintrrep Lucy Caytey-Rosinson. Services to art of her husband, 
the late Mr. Frederic Cayley-Robinson, AR.A..- - -. £50 
Mrs. FrorENCE Marie Dupri. Public and scientific services of her 
husband, the late Dr. A. Dupré, F.R.S.- - - -  - £100 
Tue Misses ELLEN WrInIFRED LACHLAN and Dororny Mary Hunrer. 
Services of their father, the late Sir Robert Hunter, K.C.B., in con- 
nexion with the formation and development of the National Trust, and 
with the acquisition of open spaces for the public enjoyment - {£100 
Mr. Freperick Harcourt Kircuin. Public and literary services {100 
THE Misses ExvizaperH ELEANOR, DororHEA GEORGINA CHARLOTTE, 
and Vioter Mary Ramsay. Services of their father, the late Sir 
Andrew Crombie Ramsay, F.R.S., to the State and to geology- £75 
Mar. Supney Hersert Ray. Services to literature and ethnology- {£75 
Mrs. CHartorre ExizaperH Rees. Social, literary and educational 
services of her husband, the late Rev. Thomas Rees, M.A., D.D., 
formerly Principal of Bala Independent College, Bangor- - {100 


Mr. Frank Scupamore. Services as a wat correspondent- - {100 


Mrs. Emity Dororuy SrRANGEWAYS. Services of her husband, the late 
Dr. Thomas Strangeways, to medical science - - - - {£100 


1929. Mrs. Rose Urron Botxanp. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. William Craddock Bolland, LL.D., in the study of law - £75 
Mrs. Exzanor Kate Brapiey. Scholastic and literary attainments of 


her husband, the late Dr. Henry Bradley, editor of the Oxford English 
Dictionary (additional to the previous pension of £75)  - - £30 
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Tue Misses Erne, and AmetiaA Dora Marcaret Brown. Literary 
work of their father, the late Mr. Thomas Edward Brown each {60 
Mrs. Acnes Maupe Carey. Inventions of her husband, the late Mr. 
‘Robert Falkland Carey) i in connexion with the diachargs of aeroplanes 
from ships - - 3 - £75 
Mr, WiiittAM McPuerson Fisuer, L.D. . Wiens Pres i in connexion 
with the school dental service - - - - £60 
Eprrn Anniz, Lapy Howarp. Work of her se ag the late Sir 
Ebenezer Howard, O.B.E., in connexion with garden cities and town 
panning - - - - - - = = = = £7 
Mrs. JANE JAcKsoN. Conspicuous service to botanical science of her 
husband, the late Dr. Benjamin Daydon Jackson - - - £50 
Mrs. ExizaperH THomas Jones. Services to Welsh music of her 
husband, the late Mr. Lewis D. Jones - - = - = £30 
Mrs. Manet ANNIE McFALy. Merits of the — of her husband, 
the late Major Haldane McFall -  - - = £50 
Mr. JosepH GrorGeE Muppiman. Literary and historical work {50 
Mrs, FrorenceE Maup Newman. Work of her husband, the late Mr. 
Robert Newman, for music in originating or Promenade, Symphony 
and Sunday Concerts at Queen’s Hall - - - £75 


Mr. Epwin Wiiuram Pucu. Literarywork - - - - £100 
Mrs. ExizanerH Rostinson Rennig. Services of her late husband, Dr. 
John Rennie, by the application of his scientific knowledge - {£75 
Mrs. ANNIE Roserts. Contributions to wee music of hee bysbeod, 
the late Mr. J. H. Roberts - ~ £60 
Mrs. ExvizAperH FLORENCE Sirus. Lisecucy aa public ie of her 
husband, the late Mr. George R. Sims - = - - = £50 
Mrs. Martan Loutsa Tispatt. Contributions to knowledge of Persian 
of her husband, the late Rev. William St. Clair Tisdall - - 50 
Miss Exrnor Wauuicu. Eminent services to botanical and zoological 
science of her grandfather, the late Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, and her late 
father, Surgeon-Major George Charles Wallich, respectively - £75 
Mrs. AGNes Mary Weiss. Pioneer services to the science of aviation of 
her husband, the late Mr. Joseph Vincent Weiss - - - {50 
Mrs. ExizaserH Morrram Witrams. Services of her husband, the late 


Dr. George Chisholm Waldemar Williams, F.R.C.S., in connexion 
with the application of Réntgen rays to the treatment of disease {50 


1930. Mr. ALAN Orr ANDERSON. Services to Scottish history- {80 
Mrs. Everyn Maser Banxart. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
George Percy Bankart, to art in the development oF decorative Blester- 
work and leadwork - - £80 
Mrs. Fanny SABINA BECKE. Services to Meeepere of her husband, the 
late Mr. Louis Becke - 63 otro 
Mrs. GzorGina MARIA Dacula, Services to art of her husband, the 
late Mr. Harry Becker - = - - + = £7o 
PRroressor FRANCESCO BERGER. didvicws tomusic - - + £100 


Mrs. Maupr Mary Buckcman. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
Sydney Savory Buckman, in the sphere of geology - - - £90 
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Mrs. Mary Burner. Services of her husband, the late Professor John 
Burnet, M.A., LL.D., in the spheres of classics and philosophy {80 


Mrs. Janer ExizaserH Courtney, ©.B.E., J.P. Services to literature 
of her husband, the late Mr. William Leonard Courtney - - £80 
Mr. Stewart Marsu Exuis. Literarywork - - - ~- {60 
Miss SopHt1a GertruveE Forp. Literary work ae ee 
Miss KATHERINE Mary Lovett Gamcee, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
Services of her father, the late Professor Gamgee, to medicine and 
physiology, and her work in connexion with public health - {70 
Miss Beatrice HARRADEN, B.A. Literary work - - - £100 
Mrs. Mary Sr. LeGer Harrison (‘ Lucas Mater’). Literary work {100 
Mr. Ernest Percrvat Ruys. Services to literature- - - £100 
Mrs. MartHa SUTHERLAND SHANKLAND. Services of her husband, the 
late Rev. Thomas Shankland, to Welsh history and literature {50 
Mr. AtrreD Owen Witiiams. Literary work - - - £50 


1931. Mrs. Marron Lourse Sr. Jonn Apcock. Literary work of her 
husband, the late Mr. Arthur St. John Adcock - - ~- £100 
Mrs. AGNES BeRTHA Bromwicu. Services of her husband, the late 
Professor T. J. Bromwich, Sc.D., F.R.S., to mathematical science {90 
Mr. Hunriey CARTER. LEnOET FO, aod ents to the study of 
the drama - - - v -~ £66 
Miss Resecca HALLEY CHEETHAM. Public aad social services - {70 
Miss FRANCES MARGARET Mary Comper. Contributions to the study 
of medieval English literature - - - - - - £50 
Mrs. EupHemiA Net MILter Farquuar. Services of her husband, the 
late Professor John Nicol es - Litt., D.D., in the study of 
compatative religion - ~ - - - £70 
PROFESSOR GEORGE — vate D., F.R. s. Contributions to —— 
science - . £80 
Miss CLoriupE INEZ Avcusra Many Graves (‘ RicHanp DEHAN’). 
Literary work - - - - £100 
Mrs. KATHERINE Texan pobinisiein ¢ Karnennee Texan *). Literary 
work - - - ~ - £80 
Mr. ALFRED mee Pescian. Services in sie study of penpals in 
relationtoart - - - go 
Mrs. Orca Apa Perr Rince. Literary work of oe meena = late 
Mr. William Pett Ridge - £60 
Miss ANNIE Lorrain Smrru. Services to Wibtinseal science - £7o 
Mrs. Evetyne Beatrix Sommer. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
Henry Oskar Sommer, in the ed of a literature, particularly 
the Arthurian Romances - ~ = £50 
THe Misses JEANNETTE Frreperica, MArtie Louise, CHARLOTTE 
Ortiz, Henrrerra, and THERESE Vicror1A THupicHum. Work of 
their father, the late Dr. J. L. W. Thatta, BAD, MAGS, on 
the chemistry of living processes - - . £ 100 
Mr. Cartes Francis ANNESLEY VOYSEY: ‘ollie - £80 
Miss Mary Wyn Wittams. Services of her father, the late Rev. Watkin 
Hezekiah Williams (‘ Watcyn Wyn’) to Welsh literature - - £50 
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1932. Mrs. Barsara Morr Barn. Services of her husband, the late 
Professor Alexander Bain, LL.D., in on promotion of mental and 
moral science  - - - - - . - - £7o 


Mr. Henry ANDERSON BryDEN. Literary wtih BA ee) Pe 8 oe Soe 
Miss Frances Mary JemiMA Woopuitt Daviss. Servicesto music {£90 
Mr. Frepertck WILL1AM FROHAWK. saarh to natural history, 
especially entomology - - Se - - - £100 
Mr. Davip Paut Freperick Harpy. Work as a black and white 
attist, and contributions to the study of medieval arms andarmour {£80 
Tue Rev. Davip Erwyp Jenkins, M.A. Services to Welsh literature 
and religious history - -  - a ig ee 
Mr. ALFRED WintLe JoHNsToN. Literary work and contributions to 
Northern research - - - - - - - - £50 
Mr. ArTHUR LLEWELYN JONES MACHEN. Literary work - - {100 
Mr: AytMeR Maupe. Literary vam: pectintaty in epee 
Tolstoy in this country - - {100 
Mr. Hersert EpwArD PALMER. Poetry - - - - - £60 
Mrs. Apa Emity Scorr. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Andrew 
Scott, to zoological science and study of marine crustacea - {50 
Mrs. MarGaret Setsiz. Services of her husband, the late Rev. John A. 
Selbie, M.A., D.D., in the sphere of theological scholarship - {60 
Mr. FREDERICK JOHN SNELL. Literary work - - - - £50 
Mrs. Eptrn Maria Rutn Tomurnson. Contributions of her husband, 
the late Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, F.R.S., to physical science - - £90 
Mrs. Dora Emity MarGarer Watson. Services of her husband, the 
late Mr. Edward Watson, in the advancement of the study of music 
by the blind a a ee Se i ee en 
Mr. Witt1aM THomas Wuirtey. History of art in this country {60 
Mrs. ANNIE BANNATYNE WILLCOCK. Services of her husband, the late 
Rev. John Willcock, O.B.E., D.D., D.Litt., to Scottish history {50 


1933. Sir Frank (RoBERT) BENSON. Services to dramatic art - {£100 
Mrs. AIMEE BERINGER. wry yf her bestest, rea late Mr. Oscat 
Beringer, to music —_ - - - - £80 
Mr. JosEpH CLAYTON. s sieaie and historical wotk- - - {60 
THE Rev. Epwin Hyman Simeon Henry Cotiis. Literary work, and 
his contributions to the study of Jewish medieval philosophy- {60 
Dr. EpmMunD Epwarp FournizR D’ALBE, D.Sc. Contributions to the 
science of physics, and his invention of the optophone = other 
scientific appliances -  - - - - - = £125 
Mr. Francis Henry Gripsre. Literarywork - - - ~- £100 
Miss Eprrh Mary Humpnris. Literary work - - . - £50 
Mrs. ANNIE CHRISTIAN JACK. Amnene Work - her husband, the late 
Mr. George Jack - - - - - £80 
Mrs. FLoRENCE Rostna Newron. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. E. T. Newton, to geological science - - - - £50 
Smr WritiaM Scuoouine, K.B.E. Public services in connexion with 
the National Savings Movement - - - - - = £125 
VoL. CXXI—No. 721 ° 
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Jane AnnA Marta, Lapy Sranrorp. Services of her husband, the late 


Sir Charles Stanford, to music —__- - - - - - £90 
Mr. Wiit1am GeorGE THomson. Contributions to oi study of textiles, 
especially of tapestries- - - - - = £75 


Mrs. Frances Carnora WiutraMs. Services of nies husband, the late 
Mr. W. E. Williams (‘Gwilym Rhug ’), and her father, the late Mr. 


Beriah Gwynfe Evans, to Welsh literature and drama - - {60 
Mr. Arnotp Wricurt. Literary work - . - - - £7o 
Mr. Duptey Wricur. Literary work - - - - - £75 


1934. Mrs. Lavinta Apporr. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
William James Lewis Abbott, to geology and archzology - £110 


Mrs. GzEorGINA BEATRICE Mary Box. Contributions of her husband, 


the late Canon George Herbert Box, D.D., to theology - - £7o 
Mrs. JANE CANTRILL. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Thomas 
Crosbee Cantrill, to prehistoric archeology - - - - {60 


Mrs. Mary ELLEN BLANCHE Fox-Daviss. Services of her husband, the 
late Mr. Arthur Charles Pom Devies, 2 to iemenee, particulaely the 


literature of heraldry - - - £90 
Mr. WALTER MatrHEw GALLICHAN. His literary work - - {90 
Miss ELLEN oes aay nee of one aan ee late Rev. David 
Griffith - - - £7 
Mrs. Janer SmirH Harr. Services of her pushes, lane late Dr. David 
Berry Hart, to gynecology - - ~ - - £80 


Mrs. ExizABETH MACDONALD. Services of ha ieatals the late Rev. 
Angus J. Macdonald, - Dix to the amare ona literature of the Scot- 
tish Highlands - eid wh wit 


Miss Exreanor Harrier MacManon. Her tani work - - {£60 


Mrs. Amy Eprrn Rosinson. Contributions of her husband, the late 
Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, K.C.V.O., D.D., formerly Dean of 
Wells, to theological scholarship - - - - . - £90 


Tue Rev. Rosert Davin Row.anp. Services to Welsh literature {90 
Mrs. MartHa JosepHa Srapr. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 


Otto Stapf, to botanical science - - - - £90 
Mrs. Frances LourszE SULLIVAN. pare ry of her husband, the 
late Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan - - - L100 
Mrs. MesHopA SARAH WAGNER. Lanperey rs ad her bushene, the 
late Mr. Leopold Wagner - - - £50 
Mrs. Dororny ANNIE Watton. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
George Walton, as an architect and designer - ~ - - £7e 
1935. Tue Rev. Henry WitiiaAm Ciark, D.D. His services to 
theology, history, poetry and literature- - - - = £100 
Mrs. Heiie Fuecxer. Services of her husband, the inne Mr. James 
Elroy Flecker, to poetry - - £90 


Mrs. Mary May Heapiam. Services of her ished, the late Mr. Cecil 
Headlam, to history - - - - - - £90 
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Tue Misses Auice and ANNiE Lez. Services of their father, the late 
Ven. William Lee, to theology, and his work on the Revision Com- 


mittee of the New Testament ea ae Sai - £60 
Tue Rev. ARcHIBALD McDonaLp, D.D. Services to the history and 
literature of the Scottish Highlands - = - - £100 
Mrs. Haren May MarsHatr. Services of ~ husband, the late Mr. 
Archibald Marshall, to literature - = - - - £90 
Mr. AuFRED Hoare PowE 1, F.S.A. Public services to the natural and 
artistic amenities of the country - - - - £80 
Mr. THEODORE FRANCcIs Powys. Semiees to san - - £60 
Tue Misses Emity and Saran Reynoxps. Services of their father, the 
late Mr. John Henry Reynolds, to technical education - - £90 
Mr. MatrHEew Puiprs Surex. Services to literature - - - {£60 
Mrs. ANNA CHARLES YORKE TROTTER. Services of her husband, the 
late Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter, to musicaleducation- - - {80 
Mr. JAMES CHARLES WALL. Services as an antiquarian and archeologist 
£100 

Miss Maup VALERIE WuiTe. Services to music ~ - - £100 
ProressoR JOHN Lioyp Wittiams, D.Sc. Services to botany, and to 
music in the Principality of Wales - . - - - £100 
1936. Mr. Georce Pur Baker. Services to literature - {70 


Miss AticE Mary Bucxron. Services to literature, and services of her 
father, the late Mr. George B. Buckton, F.R.S., to entomology {60 


Mrs. SopH1z INGO CUNNINGHAM. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
Joseph Cunningham, to zoology- - - - - =- £90 


Mr. Freperick SypNEy Epen. His services to the study and history 
of English stained glass She pers oT sehos ihe 


Tue Rev. Davip MIALL BEANS D.D. ss services to @ philosophy 
and theology - - ~ £90 


Miss RacHEL Mary FLemine. Services to pei atti - - £80 
Sir (Puitip BarRLING) Ben Greet. His services to dramatic art {120 
Mrs. Beatrice MAry GREIFFENHAGEN. Services of her husband, the 


late Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, R.A., to art - - - - £100 
Mrs. CarotinaA DororHEA Hopcxrson. Services of her husband, 
the late Mr. W. R. Hodgkinson, to science - - - - £90 
Mrs. Barpara Kaye. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Walter 
Jenkinson Kaye, to the study of archeology - - - - {60 
Mr. Henry ALFRED PeGRAM, R.A. His services to art - - £120 
Mrs. RacHEL ANNAND TayLor. Her services to literature - {80 
Mrs. Morrypp Tuomas. Services of her husband, the late Dr. D 
Vaughan Thomas, to music- - - - - - =- {60 


Maureen, Lapy Watson. Services 7 a rameeege. ws late Sir Wikia 
Watson, to literature - - - - £120 
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FASCISM 


Irs CausE AND CURE 


By DouGtas JERROLD 


Ar the risk of being thought un-English, I inquire in this 
article how far the chorus of unstinted praise which we have 
poured on our democratic institutions during the last twelve 


months has been justified. We have drawn for our own 


edification, and for that of the rest of the world (which has 


been, I am afraid, much less impressed), a simple and touch- 
ing picture of the political systems of Europe. We have 
put on either side the evil extremes of tyranny which their 
apologists call Fascism and Communism, and between the 


two the splendid spectacle of liberty combined with order, 


of progtess, prosperity and peace, derived from democratic 
institutions. The picture is not only simple, it is fascinat- 
ing; and we can accept it without hesitation in so far as it 
points the contrast between this country, Belgium and 
Holland on the one hand, and Germany and Russia on the 
other. If, however, we have any more serious purpose than 


the burning in effigy of Fascism and Communism to make a 
Baldwin holiday, we must first of all realise that, although 
out order and relative prosperity may be the fruit of our 
institutions, it is just as arguable, @ priori, that the vitality of 
our institutions is due to our prosperity and order. If we 
are really thinking, and not just putting out political propa- 
ganda, we have to compare like with like—Germany and 
Italy under Fascism with Germany and Italy under demo- 
cracy; Russia under Communism with Russia under the 
Tsardom. ‘These comparisons leave us with no doubt 
whatever. Russia is better off under Communism and Italy 
and Germany under Fascism. 


This line of argument is not conclusive ; I could easily 
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pick holes in it myself, and so could my readers. I employ 
it merely to show the folly of assuming the superiority of 
democratic institutions as such because some democracies 
happen at a given time to be more prosperous than some 
dictator states. If the argument from prosperity is properly 


applied, it leads to a conclusion exactly opposite to that 


which those who use it desire. 


If we are going to think sensibly about Fascism and about 
democracy, we have got to start, not with generalisations, 
but with facts. It is easy to describe Fascism as an extremist 


movement of the Right and Communism as an extremist 
movement of the Left, with democracy, splendidly self- 


important in the centre, as the Aristotelian mean; but this 
description happens to be, in the light of the facts, sheer 
nonsense. The problem of modern politics is, not ‘ how 
far,’ but ‘whither.’ Are we moving towards a regulated 


world, a political state in which the individual ceases to be 


an individual, or even a citizen or even a servant, but becomes 
merely an inmate, or are we moving back to the age of indi- 
vidual liberty based on economic freedom ? If we must cling 
to the Aristotelian conception of the golden mean, we can 
only logically apply this to Fascism, which is the political 
expression of the desire of many for a middle course between 
anarchy and slavery, between the return to unregulated and 
barbaric tribalism and the new ant state. —To describe demo- 
cracy as the golden mean between Fascism and Communism 


is like describing the Underground Railway as the mean 
between the North Pole and the Riviera. The first and last 


terms denote regions with distinctive climates; the middle 
term connotes a system of transport. This leads us to the 
vital question where is democracy leading us? For there 
can be no conflict between Fascist ideals and democracy 
unless democracy has a fixed tendency to a direction con- 
trary to Fascist ideals. 

The final answer to that important question ‘ Whither 
democracy ?.’ is obviously uncertain, but it is very easy indeed 
to prove the direction in which unlimited democracy is 
leading us under present conditions. It is leading us towards 
the Communist state. And for this reason: whereas re- 
stricted democracy merely limits the rights of minorities— 


kings, aristocracies, merchants, bankers and landlords— 
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unrestricted democracy admits the positive rights of majorities. 
By giving a propertyless man a vote you confer on him 
a title to share in the benefits distributed by the state. 
The easiest and most popular way of meeting that title is to 
give him money, but once this step is taken—necessary as 
it may be, and even in the interests of social justice—you 
have set out on a slippery slope. Money can only be guaran- 
teed in large quantities by a government which either con- 
trols or owns or guarantees the productivity of the sources 
of wealth. And as the demands of the propertyless become 
larger, the extent and nature of the guarantees into which 
the non-Socialist state has to enter become such that Socialism 
inevitably comes in by the back door. 

The Communist opposition to this system, which is the 
system under which we live to-day, is clear-cut. The Com- 
munist says that the rate of progress is too slow, that the 
terms made with the capitalists are far too generous; but 
he complains above all—and this is the real burden of his 
bitter grievance—that the situation created is, at any given 
moment, reversible. He sees the Fascists on the match all 
over Europe, except in Russia, and realises that so long as 
liberty remains in theory, if not in practice, so long as the 
tradition of private property subsists, even if the reality is 
gone, he is not secure. He is well pleased with the direc- 
tion in which we are travelling, but he dislikes the pace and 
mistrusts the means of transport. 

Let us pause at this moment and meet an objection which 
will be offered, and with some force, by a Conservative 
democrat. It is true, he would say, that the tendency of our 
system is socialistic, but we only move towards the socialistic 
goal at the pace dictated by public opinion, to which, as 
democrats, we must bow. And again, as democrats, we are 
confident that the good sense of the democracy will call a 
halt long before we get near enough to Socialism to be 
dangerous. Such an objection would go on to draw the 
time-honoured distinction between this kind of Socialism 
and that; between the control of gas and electricity and 
sewers and waterworks, and the control of farming, or boot 
or button manufacture. All this may be true, and I think in 
some measure it is; but the Communist can also claim, and 
does, that he too is prepared to wait on public opinion; 
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that he does not seek to anticipate public opinion, but merely 
urges it to reach the desired conclusion at once and not to 
take quinquennial bites at the Socialist cherry. Moreover, 
there are Socialists and Socialists. Many trade union leaders 
would like to go slower than such Conservatives as Mr. 
Harold Macmillan and Mr. Israel Sieff. Finally, and most 
important of all, what of the fundamental Conservative 
assumption that the steps taken so far are, if not reversible, 
at least inconclusive—that they do not necessarily lead to 
further steps in the same direction? Is this assumption 
sound ? 

My own guess is that this assumption, that we are not 
irrevocably committed to the Socialist state, is sound enough 
to-day but is unlikely to be sound in ten years’ time. But 
I am not writing this article to give my own guesses, or 
anyone else’s. My concern is with Fascism, and I want first 
to place Fascism in its true relation to modern democratic 
politics. Fascism is not a creed, nor a policy, but an act 
of revolt against the typical modern state in so far as it is 
(4) political, and (4) socialistic. The first of these terms, which 
in a measure includes the second, needs some definition, if 
we are to understand the rival (Fascist) conception of the 
non-political state. Most people imagine that the non- 
political state means one where there is an absolute dictator- 
ship. The non-political state can, on the contrary, be operated 
in a completely democratic manner. In fact, dictatorship is 
a conception really peculiar to the political state, and in the 
long run is incompatible with the reverse conception. The 
non-political state is so-called because it is self-regulating, 
instead of being regulated from above by an abstract of the 
general body of citizens called a government. This non- 
political state is only just coming into being in Italy, is faintly 
outlined in Portugal, and not even planned (possibly not 
intended) in Germany. But the theory of it is easy to under- 
stand. 

In the political state there is created a government which, 
although it may, as in France, be wholly composed of ordi- 
nary citizens, yet in its corporate capacity is above all else in 
the state. It is endowed with semi-magical, semi-mystical 
powers ; is surrounded with pomp and circumstance, and is 
expected to sit in judgment over the clash of interests, classes 
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and creeds. In practice, as we know, no government out- 
side Plato’s dream government of philosophers does sit in 
judgment. A democratic government becomes in the first 
stage the servant of one set of interests, of one class, or of 
one creed, and it is always liable to be turned out by the 
servants of rival interests. That first stage is healthy, and the 
political state so conceived and operated, as long as there is 
a reasonable freedom, is a proved instrument of progress, 
But the time soon comes, as history tells us, when these 
ordinary men, abstracted from their fellows for the specific 
and limited purpose of harmonising divergent interests and 
serving common needs, begin to be masters and not servants. 
They and their own private servants (who are by now called 
‘ public servants”) are talked of as ‘ the State,’ which now 
no longer means the general body of the citizens, but the 
small gang of politicians. Yet even this second stage, though 
its terminology is humorous, is on the whole tolerable to the 
majority. After all, problems of government are complex ; 
they require for their solution much experience, and as long 
as the majority of the citizens are left free to choose their 
own livelihood and to settle their manner of life they are 
content to allow their erstwhile servants and representatives, 
the politicians, to become theit mentors and masters in public 
affairs. But when the third stage comes, and the state pro- 
ceeds to regulate the private lives and business activities of 
the citizens, we have got to the political state without quali- 
fication, a society in which all power of every kind is con- 
centrated in the political organs of the community, which 
have become so: powerful that the politicians are no longer 
tempted to dispute the power with each other but are content 
to close their ranks and to share it among themselves. At 
this point the ordinary citizen finds that even his vote is 
useless, for there is, in effect, only one party, nor is this party 
congenial to his ideas. This is because in the course of evolu- 
tion from the second stage to the third stage the political 
state undergoes a drastic change in its personnel. 

Originally the personnel of the government was not in 
any way distinct from that of the general body of citizens. 
Great landowners looked after their estates and sat at West- 
minster in the intervals. Business men left the city to attend 
debates. The number of public offices was small, and of 
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civil servants relatively even smaller, compared with their 
numbers to-day. But as politics become wider in scope and 
more exhausting, as the wide franchise negatives the need for 
personality, a class of professional politicians grows up. We 
can describe Mr. Baldwin as an ironmaster and Mr. Clynes 
as a trades union leader, but neither of these two statesmen 
could go back and earn a living at his original vocation. As 
for the younger men, they cannot, in the storm and stress of 
modern life, attempt two ‘simultaneous careers in politics 
and out. They must be picked out early and promoted early 
into the official hierarchy if they are to remain in politics. 
The members of a government must necessarily to-day be 
professional politicians, and the Civil Service (widely inter- 
preted) has grown to be the most powerful association of 
vested interests in the state. The personnel of the political 
state becomes in this way more and more remote from the 
common life of the citizens. Politics not only become a 
profession, but largely an inherited profession. Nepotism 
creeps in apace. Further, as the scope of politics widens, 
the politicians become more and more dependent upon the 
irresponsible bureaucracy, which in its turn becomes more 
and mote closely associated with politics, till, as in the case 
of many of the most brilliant careers of our times, the lines 
become hopelessly blurred. Thus there grows up in the 
minds of the citizens not only a dislike of the activities of 
the political state and a very real sense of frustration and 
deprivation, but a very real distrust of its personnel. This 
distrust begins to harden into mistrust when, at the psycho- 
logical moment, the politicians of all parties get together 
and proclaim their union against all aspirants to power. 

This picture of the political state is purposely drawn in 
crude and over-emphatic lines. This is how the political 
state appears to the majority when things go very ill with 


them. It is not a fair picture in all respects, but it is, I submit, 
a very fair picture of how the régime has appeared (mutatis 
mutandis) to those who were dissatisfied with it in other 
countries, and of how it may very well come to appear to 
Englishmen in the next economic crisis. Unless we undet- 
stand this picture we cannot understand the alternative 
picture of the non-political state. 


The essence of this is, as I have said above, that it is 
Voi. CX XI—No. 721 o* 
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self-regulating except in the affairs which were the original 
concern of the old-fashioned state—foreign policy, justice 
(within the old limitations), public worship, and so forth. 
The end is achieved, or so it is hoped, by saying to those 
engaged in the different activities of a modern society— 
cultural, commercial, agricultural and industrial— You are 
no longer under the state ; you are yourselves, in your cor- 
porate capacities, the state. Regulate yourselves.” The most 
striking effect of this conception is that it implies the reversal 
of the present horizontal stratification of society into classes ; 
instead we get a vertical division of society by functions, 
with the shop, not the craft, as the basis of labour organisation. 

This system is nowhere yet established. The corporate 
state, for instance, in Italy stands to-day where the par- 
liamentary state stood in England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. But Mussolini’s corporations have the seeds of 
life in them, and there is no reason why they should not in 
time function as effectively and as democratically as the organs 
of the political state in this country . 

The main inspiration of the dislike of the political state 
is psychological ; it is the growing feeling that all men have 
in a modern democracy that they have not more and more 
but less and less to say in the government of the country. 
Under a restricted franchise this feeling did not exist in the 
minority who voted (for they had real power), and where it 
existed in the minds of the majority who had no votes it 
operated, paradoxically, to save the system, because these 
men wanted the vote and therefore supported the system by 
which they hoped to get it. To-day, when all have the vote, 
the psychological dislike of the system is widespread. It 
would not, however, by itself suffice to overthrow the system. 
If the political state, however professional, remote and 
inclined to nepotism, confined itself to politics, people would 
tolerate it until a political disaster (such as a defeat in war) 
ensued. But its socialistic tendencies add a new cause for 
dislike—they threaten, or appear to threaten, men’s liveli- 
hoods. This dislike is most strongly felt by the most effec- 
tive of the citizens, not because they distrust organisation 
(they might be wiser if they did), but because they distrust 
the organisers. In times of economic crisis the flight from 
the control of the political classes may well become a stam- 
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pede, in which the workless would join more out of despair 
than hope. 

The Fascist reaction is, however, in no way individualist. 
It is a reaction against the tyranny of the politicians and 
against their inefficiency. It begins with the crude asser- 
tion of human rights by angry or despairing men, and its 
first action is very likely to establish, in the name of these 
rights, a tyranny of its own. But the important thing about 
it is, not that it is a tyranny, but that it is, even if a tyranny, 
a tyranny by the non-political classes. 

Communism in its perfect form represents the complete 
domination and triumph of the political classes. Fascism in 
its perfect form represents the complete abolition of political 
power as such in the fields which it has conquered since the 
middle of the last century. The chief danger of Communism 
is that it can come about without a revolution. The chief 
danger of Fascism is that it cannot. 

These two facts are inherent in the nature of the political 
state, and unless we understand them we can understand 
nothing of modern politics. ‘The Communist state may, if 
we cate to put it so, be the reductio ad absurdum of the political 
state as we, for instance, know it in this country. It belongs, 
however, to the same order. If it is not true, as some fear, 
that the one system leads inevitably to the other, it is at least 
indisputable that such a development is not only possible 
but absurdly easy. A short session of parliament could so 
extend the powers of the state that nothing would be left 
of our liberties. The men and the machinery, the habits and 
customs, are all there, to provide the essential foundations 
of a Communist state. The change need not even involve 
a social revolution; the natural conditions of the political 
state enable a handful of politicians deriving their authority 
from a bare majority, or possibly, as in Spain to-day, not 
even so technically empowered, to remove the hope of 
liberty from their fellow-citizens for generations to come. 

It is that ever-present fear of the irrevocable loss of all 


their liberties which has already brought Fascism on to the 


political stage in many countries. The longer democratic 
politicians continue, not only to sing their own praises, but 
to proclaim as the unique advantage of their rule that it 
offers no check to the whims of majorities, so long will fear 
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remain, And in times of crisis, when politicians stand con- 
demned as incompetent yet inevitably ask for extended 
powers, that fear may well become hysterical and dangerous. 
Frightened men are always dangerous. 

On the other hand, Fascism, which is not a creed but the 
recoil from a creed, cannot from its very nature give effect 
to its wish, which is to destroy the political state, without 
revolutionary action. The first action of a Fascist parlia- 
ment is necessarily and always to destroy itself. Thus, side 
by side with the fear that provokes Fascism is the fear which 
Fascism provokes—fear of disorder to some extent, but 
much more certainly the fear of the loss of power and influ- 
ence by the men and the interests who at present exercise 
and enjoy these seductive attributes of political divinity. 

There is much to be said on both sides of this argument, 
but for the moment let us get the nature of the argument 
clear. It is quite useless for the politicians to offer themselves 
as protectors of the people from Fascism, because the whole 
appeal of Fascism lies in its claim to protect the people from 
the politicians. It is equally useless for The Times and other 
influential organs of the centre to base their case on the 
central nature of their policy, because the whole case for 
Fascism is that the central position is untenable and that 
evolution under the political state is necessarily to the left. 
The only way in which we shall avoid a Fascist revolution in 
this country in time (and within measurable time at that) is 
by overhauling the fabric of the political state so that it 
ceases to inspire the fears which bring Fascism into existence. 
This is the essential task of the Conservative Party, which 
alone can save the country from that process of revolution 
which is the necessary consequence of a Fascist victory at 
the polls. 

At the moment we are doing everything in our power to 
make Fascism popular, and although the Fascist Party in 
England has committed every conceivable blunder in making 
its popular appeal, it is nevertheless unquestionably gaining 
ground. 

There are two main psychological reasons for this: 
first, the persistent refrain of both front benches in unison 
that they are all good fellows together, standing shoulder 
to shoulder to oppose by every means, not excluding down- 
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right persecution, the entry of Fascism on to the political 
stage ; secondly, the absurd pretence that Fascism, notoriously 
and self-evidently a middle-class movement, is the same as 
predatory proletarian Socialism. Fascism, as its history in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain makes clear, is the protest of the 
unorganised majority against the dictatorship of the powerful 
organised capitalist, political and labour interests (and note 
carefully that organised labour is only a small proportion of 
the working population). Fascism adopts revolutionary 
tactics, after assuming office, because it sets out to destroy 
the fabric of the political state, and it resorts to dictatorship 
inevitably because it does not find the necessary organs of 
the Fascist régime ready to its hand, but has to create them 
over a long period of years. It dare not even employ for the 
task men trained in the art of administration, because it is 
out to break the convenient liaison between the bureaucrats 
who run the government, the bureaucrats who run big busi- 
ness, and the bureaucrats who control the great trades unions, 
on which the efficiency of the political state depends, but 
which constitutes in Fascist eyes its chief danger. But dic- 
tatorship, though in some modified form inevitable in the 
first years of a Fascist régime, is as utterly foreign to Fascist 
ideology as is Socialism. When Fascists are told that they 
are enemies of liberty precisely as the Communists, they 
know that they are being told nonsense, and assume, I think 
wrongly, that those who say this are doing so with deliberate 
dishonesty. The fact remains that the ‘ judicial ignorance’ 
which the politically orthodox maintain about Fascist aims 
and methods is more than unfortunate. It is a direct assist- 
ance to Fascism. 

Nevertheless, it will do no lasting good to remove these 
psychological reasons for the distrust of the present system 
by a growing minority unless we tackle the more fundamental 
reasons. There are three. 

First I place the failure of the representative system. If 
the political state is to survive, it must become once more 
genuinely representative. Geography has long ceased to 
provide a sensible basis for constituencies. A few industrial, 
mining, and agricultural constituencies alone have any occu- 
pational or functional unity. The test of a genuine con- 
stituency is that no carpet-bagger can descend on it with 
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any hope of success. Functional representation alone can 
secure this. If doctors, barristers, transport workers, and 
so on formed constituencies of their own, they would each 
send to parliament men really representative of their best. 
Some representation of geographical areas is also desirable, 
but this should be indirect, so that representatives would 
have real knowledge of local problems as well as real ex- 
perience of government. On some such system as this the 
tradition of the geographical constituency could be preserved 
and made to provide a useful counterpoise to the pleas of the 
expert representatives from the different occupational groups. 

Secondly I place the failure of the present parliamentary 
system to provide any real alternative government. We are 
offered a choice between more or less Socialism, but those 
who want none at all but rather the restoration of a system 
of widely distributed personal property and genuine private 
enterprise have little or no interest in the present political 
battles. When you see a man in the street who is neither a 
rich man nor a trades unionist, there you see a potential 
Fascist, because there is a man who is necessatily opposed 
psychologically to the whole trend of the present system. 
He may not know it; he may be an ardent worker for the 
Labour Party or for the Conservative Central Office, but the 
point is going to come sometime at which he will revolt. 
And all his like will revolt at the same time. If the Fascist 
belief that Socialism is the inevitable end of the democratic 
political state be true, then, of course, Fascism is inevitable. 
But if it is untrue, it must be shown to be untrue. If there 
were even fifty men in the House of Commons pledged to 


work for a real constructive rebuilding of the system of dis- 


tributed property and the restoration of real economic inde- 
pendence, such a group would attract the support of the 
potential Fascist. But whenever such groups do appear 
they are found at the first test voting for some new extension 


of bureaucratic control, and the opinion is growing very 


strongly that there is no sincerity at all in the alleged opposi- 
tion of the Conservative Party to the principles of Socialism, 
and to all that these principles imply to human dignity and 
human relationships. 


Thirdly, the indifference of the political state to practical 
reform is regarded with suspicion. Reform means inevitably 
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an attack on a vested interest. The middle-class man who 
suffers wrong at the hands of an interest, and has no rival 
interest behind him, and therefore cannot get his wrong 
tighted, is a recruiting agent for Fascism. Yet hardly a 
single measure of genuine reform has been passed by Par- 
liament for twenty years. The cost, delays, and abuses of 
the legal system (as they appear to the poor); the abuse of 
industrial assurance ; the multiplication of jerry-built houses ; 
the inadequacy of the protection afforded by the Companies 
Acts ; the scandal of the slaughter on the roads, these are 
matters which vitally affect millions of people every year, 
and will continue to do so while Government after Govern- 
ment refuses to deal with them for reasons which are per- 
fectly obvious and perfectly indefensible. These, moreover, 
are the tasks which under the Constitution it is the precise 
task of the House of Commons to remedy. Grievances 
before supply! Until this cry is heard again, and made 
effective, the menace of Fascism will remain. 

Unfortunately, at this point my readers will be saying to 
themselves that Fascism is so unpopular in this country, 
and democracy so popular, that there is no real need for 
teform because there is no real fear of a Fascist success at 
the polls. This argument is double-edged. We are, of all 
peoples, the least revolutionary ; but we are also the least 
inclined to Socialism. We are not only a nation of shop- 
keepers, but a nation of small shopkeepers. Our agriculture 
can never be large-scale agriculture. The complexities of 
out home market are hostile to mass production, as are also 


the requirements. of our export trade, which depends on 
quality and cannot compete with Japan for cheapness. This 


ought to mean that we should stay as we lately were—an 
individualist nation firmly based on private enterprise, 
energised by insistence on individual responsibility, with a 
keen social conscience and a readiness for collective action 


when such is appropriate, but with an equally unconquer- 


able aversion from the concepts of the servile state. Does 
it, however, mean anything of the kind ? Is there not already 
that marked disharmony between the aims and ideals of the 
political classes and those of the mass of the people which I 


cited as the last and worst stage in the evolution of the 
political state P 
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Now, if this is so, does it not follow that precisely because 
the English temper is opposed to regimentation, naturally 
independent and liberty-loving, we have in this country the 
conditions most favourable to a Fascist movement. If a 
liberty-loving people feel their liberties threatened, it is no 
use telling them that if they take the government into their 
own hands they will experience the evils of dictatorship. 
If people have got to submit to plans and controls and 
discipline, they will always prefer that the plans should be 
their own, the control their own, and the discipline one 
which they impose upon themselves. 

There will, of course, be no danger to our traditional 
institutions till we are visibly threatened with a Socialist 
Government, but when that threat develops it will be too 
late by far to improvise within the parliamentary system an 
effective counterpoise. Those who wish to preserve our 
institutions must be prepared to enter the battle for the 
preservation of our liberties now, and to proceed at once to 
the reform of our system of representation and the removal 
of popular grievances. It is not too late. The potential 
Fascist is in-a majority in England, but as yet he stands by 
the ancient ways and will give his loyalty eagerly to any 
gtoup which promises to defend his honourable interests, 
to pay attention to his grievances, and to secure for him an 
effective voice in the conduct of affairs. When, however, 
the potential Fascist sees his rulers busily engaged in organis- 
ing armed opposition to the Fascist Powers on the Continent 
and planning military co-operation with socialistic and com- 
munistic governments, he is not reassured. It is too often 
overlooked that England is not only anti-Socialist by the 
influence of its economic activities, but Christian by tradi- 
tion and conviction. Between Christianity and Marxian 
materialism is an impassable gulf which no electoral bargains 
can bridge. The Communist salute is also the church- 
burners’ salute, and is not a password to the favour of Eng- 
lishmen. When people discover that the British Govern- 
ment has been for months watching in informed silence the 
pouring of arms and volunteers across the French frontier to 
the Red Government of Spain, they will be deeply incensed : 
yet the facts cannot indefinitely be concealed. 

Here, again, is a question on which Conservatives must 
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take the lead if they are to arrest the drift away from con- 
stitutionalism towards new and hazardous experiments, A 
hundred reasons can be quoted for our silence and passivity, 
but it is necessary for us to realise that there is a growing 
conviction in all classes that the time for silence and pas- 
sivity in foreign as in home politics is past. The next twenty- 
five yeats will see the issue, one way or another, of what will 
be known to historians as the counter-revolution (a move- 
ment as fateful for the future of Europe as the Reformation, 
as the counter-Reformation, or the Revolution of 1789-1848). 
England, if she is to remain a great Power, must take her 
stand on one side or the other. If she is powerless because 
of the division of her opinion, she will pass away from among 
the number of the great Powers, but she will not be allowed 
to go down without a struggle. If the balance of forces in 
Parliament renders her powerless, or powerful only for inter- 
vention on the side of atheism and revolution, a challenge 
to our parliamentary institutions will be inevitable. 

It is not my purpose to forecast in such an event the 
results of such a challenge. I am not a Fascist; on the 
contrary, my whole purpose in writing is to warn my fellow- 
Conservatives that if Fascism is to be defeated it must first 
be understood. To know the causes is to know the cure. 
So I repeat that Fascism is, in its essence, not a creed, nor a 
policy, but an act of revolt, an act springing, aot from faith 
in new methods, but from lack of faith in the old methods 
and in the men who operate them. It springs from the 
streets and from the land ; it has the recklessness, the harsh- 
ness and the crudity of youth, but it has also youth’s honour- 
able impatience with dishonouring compromise, its sincerity 
and its energy. It cannot be held in check by appeals to 
moderation, the virtues of indecision, and the dangers 
of resolute action. Such appeals strengthen the cause of 
Fascism and bring it new recruits every hour. The adherents 
may not declare themselves, but when the time comes they 
will. Socialist writers try to explain the sudden increase in 
the numbers of Fascists in every country which develops a 
Fascist movement by saying that all capitalists are Fascists 
at heart. This is nonsense, of course. There are not enough 
capitalists in the whole of Spain, for instance, to carry the 
elections in any one town if all the capitalists were brought 
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there by special trains and allowed to vote in every cof- 
stituency. Germany, too, must be much richer than we 
fancy if Herr Hitler’s 80 to 90 per cent. majorities represent 
the capitalist vote. The phenomenon of the crypto-Fascist 
who suddenly becomes a voting Fascist is quite real, but the 
explanation is quite different. It lies, as I have said, in the 
compelling power of old loyalties which keep disillusioned 
men year after year voting for the old parties in the pathetic 
hope that they will suddenly develop a new mind and soul. 
Only when the crisis is actually upon them will such men 
turn to new experiments. This may be less true in England 
than it has proved elsewhere ; but let us be warned by the 
fate of the historic Liberal Party, which teaches us how easily 
the seemingly impossible may come about. 

If we wish to preserve Parliament we have to harness to 
its support the recklessness, the generosity, the energy and 
the sincerity of the youth of England. At present youth 
stands aside from our debates, spits on our compromises, 
laughs at out formule. The fault is not in our stars but in 
ourselves. The evils of the political state are real and its 


dangers very present. They must be remedied quickly if 
we afe not to experience the possibly greater evils of the 
non-political state. 


DouGias JERROLD. 
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SPAIN : ‘ SIX OF ONE AND HALF A DOZEN OF 


“Ss onpew wa ev. oy Ww -F 


THE OTHER’ 
By THE Marquis DE MERRY DEL VAL 
1 
Ir can safely be said that the sentence appearing as the title 
of this brief essay, or words to that effect, has made the 


tour of the English-speaking world whenever and wherever 

the Civil War now unfortunately raging in Spain has come 

under review, or even when it has been the object of passing 
comment. ‘One side is as bad as the other,’ ‘There have 
been atrocities on both sides,’ ‘There is not twopence to 
choose between the two sides,’ are variants of the same 
expression of sentiment in common use to-day. 

They have their origin in a cunning mancuvre. The 
Spanish Popular Front, or ‘ Reds’ as they are more familiarly 
termed, cannot deny the atrocities committed by the mob 
they have armed, and thanks to whom they are maintained 
in power. Those atrocities are too general and too heinous 
to be hidden. Well understanding the consequent dis- 
credit to their cause, they strive to minimise the onus of 
these crimes or to call away public attention by accusing 
their opponents of the same or equivalent misdeeds. This 
has been a well-known trick of the Russian Bolsheviks from 
the inception of the Red Revolution in their own country. 
Now it is used with regard to Spain. It has, moreover, the 
advantage of offering an easy tangent by which to escape 
for those whose selfish mental laziness or materialistic 
indifference leads them to abstain from fixing their minds 
on a problem serious enough to absorb the interest of the 
whole world. Those who employ this means of deceiving 
public opinion forget one thing. It is this. Their efforts 
to equalise the guilt of both sides amounts to an avowal. 
No more is needed to convict them, their partisans and their 


1 Captain Macnamara, M.P., House of Commons, December 18, 1936. 
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cause. For we must not forget that Russia has shown us 
in the most ghastly manner that the first postulate of a 
violent Marxist movement such as that taking place in Spain 
since February 17, 1936, the date of the last general elections, 
is the extermination of a whole class designated under the 
conventional name of ‘ bourgeoisie ’—é.e., all who are not 
manual workers. The annihilation of these same people 
is even a more fundamental and urgent aspiration of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist Party, known in English-speaking 
countries as the Workers of the World. This terrible 
organisation is particularly numerous in Spain, as it has 
shown on different occasions at the polls, for it has not less 
than a million votes in a land of 25,000,000 inhabitants, 
The National movement, headed by General Franco, pro- 
claims, on the contrary, for its primary goal the re-establish- 
ment of peace, law and order, or, in other words, security 
for normal conditions of life in the whole of the Peninsula. 

There exists, therefore, on one side the deliberate desire 
to kill-as an immediate object, an essential means to an 
essential end. On the other, that means would not be 
employed at all if the opposite party’s resistance did not 
make it indispensable. Even so, it is applied in as regular 
and mild a form as possible. It follows, therefore, that if 
any cruelties are in justice attributable to General Franco’s 
adherents—and we shall presently see that of these only a 
very few exceptional cases can possibly be true—neither he 
nor his patty, but only the persons directly concerned, ate 
to be deemed guilty. The difference in their fundamental 
dogma between the two attitudes and the conduct of the 
two sides is in consequence absolute. Having thus enun- 
ciated our thesis, let us prove it. 

Federico Montseny, Minister for Health in the present 
Spanish Bolshevist Government at Valencia, himself a 
member of the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist Federation), quite 
recently declared in a broadcast speech: ‘This war is no 
civil war. It is a war of one class against another. We 
know that if they fall into our hands they will be utterly 
destroyed, and the same would happen to us if we were to 
come under their power.’? The last part of Montseny’s 


® See E/ Dilwio of January 1, 1937 (Barcelona). E/ Dilwio has from its foundation 
defended extremist opinions. 
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utterance can have no more value than that of propaganda 
founded on the generalisation of the fate that would person- 
ally await him as one of the principal authors of the Red 
terror in Spain. 

Garcia Oliver, a brother anarchist, now Minister of 
Justice in the so-called Government at Valencia, and himself 
an ex-convict, speaking on December 31 last at a meeting 
presided over by the Minister for Propaganda, a self-styled 
Republican, said : 

‘Man comes, not from God, but from the beasts ; that is 
why his reactions are those of a beast.’ 

‘Why punish prostitution when it should be legally 
organised ? ’ 

‘The courts of justice are not to be merely popular but 
primitive tribunals.’ * 

From all this we see that, even theoretically, the Reds 
are necessarily slayers of their fellow-men. In addition, as 
a consequence of their fundamental doctrines, they are mass- 
mutderers and class-murderers, without any regard for 
individual justification in each case of forcible annihilation 
of human life. In contrast to this inhuman attitude General 
Franco, in coming forward as the champion of peace, authority, 
stability and security, essentially represents the avoidance 
of the suppression of human life unless it becomes the only 
means to attain the orderly state of things he endeavours to 
re-establish. 

But there is more than that to be said. The difference 
between the Reds and General Franco in the matter of 
atrocities divides not only the several doctrines which they 
proclaim and practise, but distinguishes their acts. In other 
words, the Reds are the deliberate authors of innumerable 
and unspeakable atrocities ; General Franco and his forces, 
of none. Such an assertion undoubtedly requires to be 
substantiated: We will now quote facts in its support. 
With two exceptions, all are drawn from sources foreign to 
Spain. 

The reign of terror began in that unhappy country with 
the accession to power of the so-called Popular Front, a 
conglomeration of unscrupulous Republican politicians of 
the extreme Left, of a fusion of Socialists with Communists 

* E/ Dilwio, January 1, 1937. 
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and of Anarcho-Syndicalists. Four years of incessant but 
sporadic persecution had already preceded it; but from the 
date of February 17, 1936, when Manuel Azafia formed the 
first Popular Front Government, down to this day, that 
persecution has been so intensified and widespread as to 
make the life of at least 17,000,000 Spaniards one continual 
nightmare. 

If we confine ourselves for the moment to the period 
comprised between the date of the Popular Front’s first 
Government and July 18, 1936, on which day General 
Franco rose with the army in Morocco and Generals Queipo 
de Llano and Mola respectively at Seville and Pamplona, 
we can fix in a general review the number of churches and 
shrines burned or blown up at 251; that of newspaper 
offices, political club buildings, and private houses demolished 
and sacked at 324, of which 79 were completely destroyed ; 
while 269 persons were murdered, 1287 wounded, and 138 
robberies committed by armed men. One thousand churches 
had by that time been burned down since May 11, 1931. 
Trade and industry had been brought to a standstill by a 
chronic state of strikes, 331 having been declared in all. 

The cases referred to by the foregoing figures were 
communicated in detail to the Madrid Parliament on three 
occasions—twice by ex-Minister Calvo Sotelo and once by 
ex-Minister Gil Robles—in as many lists setting forth the 
fact, time and place. This is one of the two Spanish sources 
mentioned above. Sefiores Calvo Sotelo and Gil Robles’ 
statements were not denied. They were published in the 
official parliamentary records and the public Press. No 
notice was, however, taken of them. 

Authoritative and illuminating though they be, greater 
prominence will be given in this present article, exclusively 
as a proof of impartiality, to evidence of an origin foreign 
to Spain. We find it in three different carefully compiled 
and written works. One, under the title of Le Front Populaire 
en Espagne, la Terreur Rouge, by P. F. Arminjon (published by 
Le Nouwvelliste, Lyons), covers the six weeks intervening 
between the election of February 16, 1936, and the end of 
the ensuing month of April. Another, more extensive, 
takes the form of a book, Aw Pays de la Terreur Rouge, by 
André Zwingelstein (editions, Alsatia, Paris). Yet a third, 
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embracing, as indeed the former one, a much longer span 
of time, bears the title of L’ Espagne Sanglante (U.N.C. 18, 
Rue Vézelay, Paris). Two typical instances of the atrocities 
which shocked the feelings and stirred the heart of every 
honest man and woman in Spain for the space of five months 
—that is to say, from February 17 to July 18, 1936—will 
now be quoted among the many to be found in these publica- 
tions. All of them had been made known in the Spanish 
Press, in spite of a strict censorship constituting, in reality, 
a guarantee. 

A former Bishop of Jaca was buried by his wish in his 
native town of Yecla, in the province of Murcia. He had 
been in his lifetime a benefactor of the place, which he had 
fayoured by building a hospital. In spite of his benevolence, 
his dead body was disinterred by some women, who divested 
it of its shroud, hung it from the branch of a tree, poured 
petrol over it, and, after setting fire to this poor coil of 
humanity, danced round it in a ring as it were a witches’ 
sabbath. 

A few days after this ghoulish scene a silly and insidious 
tumour was set about in Madrid to the effect that nuns in 
disguise were distributing poisoned sweets among the 
children in the streets. A French lady, who had not heard 
the story, all unwittingly gave away some chocolates. 
Instantly she was set upon, dragged by the hair over the 
cobble-stones in an outlying quarter of the capital, beaten, 
stabbed, and eventually stoned to death. Several other 
females were attacked and assaulted in the same way, without 
the slightest pretext, on mere suspicion. One of them, the 
Marquesa de Santa Ana, had left home, in view of the danger 
of yet another anti-religious riot, to take her daughter, who 
isa nun, out of her convent to a place of safety. Her husband, 
seeing a group of roughs of both sexes, went off to call the 
police, leaving her alone. On his return she had disappeared. 
He did not at first realise that she was the centre of the very 
gtoup of scoundrels he had noticed. These disreputable men 
and women had assaulted the unfortunate lady in his absence, 
opened her handbag by force, and, on discovering her 
daughter’s address, proclaimed her to be a nun in secular 
dress. They had cudgelled her and actually torn the skin off 
her head as they pulled her by the hair along the ground. 
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When she cried out ‘ Mercy! Stop! You are killing me!’, 
the fiends retorted ‘ That is just what we want.’ She fainted 
and was left for dead on the pavement. Several weeks in 
hospital were necessary before she recovered. The Marquesa 
was afterwards seen by her friends, among them the author 
of this article, to whom she told the tale. 

Scandalous and menacing as were these incidents, they 
are but two of many links in a long chain of similar, or 
perhaps worse, excesses. People were publicly flogged naked 
at Caravaca for refusing to blaspheme ; some beheaded with 
axes, as at Yecla; churches and private dwellings burned at 
Alicante, Murcia, Albacete, Cadiz, and even in the very 
heart of Madrid ; hideous scenes of public debauchery with 
sacred vessels and vestments enacted; and at Elche part of 
the famous palm-grove cut down, and the church where the 
Mystery Play, dating from the Middle Ages, was yearly per- 
formed, set on fire and destroyed, with all the ancient stage 
properties. 

Azafia’s ‘ liberal’ and ‘ democratic’ Government did not 
lift a finger to prevent or repress these criminal acts. The 
police, by order, did not interfere unless some courageous 
citizen attempted to defend his fellow-creatures or an 
endangered building. Then he was instantly arrested. Com- 
plainants suffered the same fate. The fire brigades had 
instructions to stand by in case the flames threatened to 
spread too far, but never to save the church or edifice itself. 
To cry ‘Long live Spain’ in a public place was to court 
death. ‘Viva Russia’ had become the popular slogan, and 
none else save ‘ U.H.P.’ (‘ Workers of the World, Unite’). 

All this time the Government and its agents affected to 
accept chaos for normality. Nor could it act otherwise. 
The Ministers, poorly supported at the polls by electors of 
their own parties, had resignedly allowed themselves to be 
sent to Parliament by a mixed vote of Communists, Anarchists 
and Basque Separatists, mingled in greater or lesser proportion 
according to local circumstances. These latter people, hoisted 
on to the benches of the Legislature by a jerrymandered 
election, paralysed the parliamentary function and rendered 
the life of their fellow-deputies impossible. The men of the 
Right were howled down by their masculine and feminine 
colleagues, with the grossest insults and the most barefaced 
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threats. Time and again they were told that they would not 
leave the House alive. Pistols were brandished in their faces, 
both in the chamber and in the lobbies. Personal violence 
was incessantly attempted against them. It was enough that 
they should propose or attempt to defend any measure, 
however neutral in its character or necessary for the welfare 
of the State, for it to be immediately rejected. Their uninter- 
rupted presence in Parliament and their bold and eloquent 
protests should always be remembered as one of the finest 
records of moral and physical courage extant. Calvo Sotelo, 
‘the bravest, the most talented, the most knowledgeable, and 
the most eloquent of them all, ended, by dint of perseverance 
and sound reasoning, by making himself heard. He at once 
was looked upon as a danger by the Red revolutionary 
leaders. They grew afraid that their adherents might, from 
listeners, become converts to his views on the social problem. 
They determined to get him out of the way. His speedy end 
was announced by a female fury, Dolores Ibarruri, the self- 
styled ‘ Pasionaria’ (Passion Flower). Five nights after his 
last great speech in Parliament his door opened to the 
summons of a squad of ‘ Shock Police’ in uniform, who 
had left their barracks with the consent of their chiefs, and 
probably the connivance of the Home Secretary. Inveigled 
by their false representations, Sefior Calvo Sotelo followed 
them. At three o’clock that morning his dead body was 
delivered over to the guardians of Madrid’s principal cemetery, 
without any dissimulation or explanation by his captors. 

Harried, hunted, tracked to death, trembling for their 
lives, their property, the honour and safety of their wives 
and children, persecuted for their Faith, deprived of all 
redress, 12,000,000 Spaniards considered this ghastly crime, 
openly committed by those who should have been their 
defenders, as a signal. Hardly did Generals Franco, Mola, 
and Queipode Llano raise the standard of a righteous revolt 
on July 18, 1936, than they flocked to their side, offering 
themselves and their sons and all their possessions for the 
good fight against the Red peril; and no wonder, after all 
the horrors of which an account has just been outlined ! 

It follows, therefore, that Franco, far from being on a 
par with his opponents, stands for Religion, Authority, Order, 
Stability, Security, Property—in a word, for that peace and 
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civilisation of which they proclaim themselves by theit words 


and show by their acts that they ate the negation. 


But the thousand excesses above recounted do not con- 
stitute by any means the culminating point of the atrocities 
committed by the Popular Front and their tools, the General 


Union of Workers and the General Confederation of 
Workers—which, by the way, ate not trades unions in the 
English sense of the term, but political associations of a 
promiscuous character from whose ranks issue the murderers 
and pillagers who walk by night, and from whose ranks ate 
drawn the so-called Red militiamen for the fighting-line. 
Finding themselves without military forces of any sort 
wherewith to counter Franco’s attempt—for they were well 
aware that the army almost in its entirety was with him—the 
Popular Front Government added yet another and a more 
monstrous misdeed to the long list of their guiltiness. They 
indiscriminately issued arms and ammunition at the doors of 
the public offices to the mob, swollen by the amnesty of the 


30,000 Red fiends who had taken part in the rising of October 
1934 in Asturias and other provinces of Spain, extorted on 
the eve of their advent to power, besides a quantity of common 
criminals who were let out of gaol in Barcelona and elsewhere. 
Here again arises a contrast between one side and the other. 


Franco and his generals also armed many thousands, 600,000 


in all, but every one of them incorporated in a military unit, 
properly officered, organised, drilled and subject to discipline. 

If life was one long agony for many Spaniards during the 
first six months of 1936, as we have just related, the reply to 
the ‘ National’ movement headed by General Franco was 
such an intensification of those torments that many people 


almost forgot that first period of atrocities. It is calculated 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority in Spain that one- 
quarter of the clergy—that is to say, from 14,000 to 20,000 
priests and monks—have been murdered, thousands of them 
after the most cruel physical and moral torture. The number 
of nuns assassinated and outraged must attain a like figure. 
The whole chapter of Toledo, with the exception of one canon 
(fifty-six in all), was slaughtered. Not a parish priest is alive 
in the four Catalan provinces. Eleven bishops have suc- 


cumbed—some of them burned alive. All the churches of 
Barcelona save the cathedral, most of the churches of Madrid, 
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the cathedral of Vich, adorned with frescoes by the painter 


Sert, and its museum of ecclesiastical antiquities—all these 
and about 1000 churches and sacred buildings more in two- 
thirds of Spain have been destroyed by fire. 

In Madrid, and practically the whole territory occupied 
by the Reds, Mass is no longer said. The local authorities in 
Madrid give the number of persons murdered as 36,000, but 
this figure is almost certainly much inferior to the real total. 
About as many again are lying as hostages in prison. At 
Bilbao three steamers—the Aranzazu Mendi, the Altuna Mendi, 
and the Cabo Ouilates—atre anchored with some 2000 hostages 
on board. Between 400 and 500 of these have been done to 


death, besides those who have succumbed to their hardships. 
At Santander the Alfonso Perez has 7oo in its hold. In 


Barcelona the number of assassinations vies with that in 
Madrid, if it does not surpass it. There is not a town or 
village which does not count its martyred men, women and 


children by the thousand, the hundred or the score, according 


to its size. When General Franco’s troops enter a locality 


they invariably find it turned into a shambles. 
Thus we read the following headlines in the British 
Press : 


*Ruthlessness in Spain. New Uncensored Dispatch. 
Women under Arms. Massacres at Albacete.’ (The Times, 
August 6, 1936.) 

‘ Butchery in the Capital. Nightly Tale of Murder. Sinister 
Spots.’ (The Times, August 31, 1936.) 

‘Government Loses Control of Reds. Cellar Shots End 
Night Trials.’ (Daily Express, September 1, 1936.) 

‘Night Executions in Madrid. Organised Butchery in 
Prison.’ (Morning Post, September 1, 1936.) 

‘ Veneer of Gaiety over Tragic Madrid. Murder Orgy by 
Red Gangs.’ (Morning Post, September 26, 1936.) 

‘A Round-up of Women. One Thousand Arrests in 
Madrid.’ (The Times, October 20, 1936.) 

‘Red Savagery in Malaga. People Thrown from Houses to 
Mob,’ (Morning Post, November 3, 1936.) 

‘British M.P.’s Letter to Caballero.’ (Daily Telegraph, 
December 5, 1936.) 

* Lawlessness in Madrid. Militia’s Reign of Terror. Fate 
of Prisoners.” (The Times, December 8, 1936.) 
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These quotations cover only a part of the information given 
by the British Press, which, in turn, does not extend to any 
but the largest centres of population, rarely, if ever, to rutal 
districts. 

A self-appointed group, generally styled a ‘ delegation,’ 
of six British M.P.’s—Messrs. F. Seymour Cocks (Lab), 
W. P. Crawford Greene (C.), D. R. Grenfell (Lab.), Wing- 
Commander A. W. James (C.), Captain J. R. J. Macnamara 
(C.), and W. Roberts (Lib.)—although invited and housed 
by the Reds, who, according to their own statement, paid 


all their travelling and other expenses, has published a report 
in which the following passages occur : 


* What the numbers of civil prisoners are is difficult to say. It 
is now supposed in reliable quarters to be about 14,000 in the official 
prisons. It must be stated, in passing, that the majority of these 
prisoners have been interned for months without being tried or 


even charged.’ 
‘It is stated that in many cases people have been taken from 


one prison to go to another and have never arrived at their destina- 
tion nor been heard of since. In other cases prisoners have been 
set free and been shot after leaving the prison. It has also been 
stated that on many occasions bodies of armed men have enteted 
the prisons, brushed aside the sentries and kidnapped internes, 
whose bodies were frequently found later lying by the roadside 
with some such notice as “ Traitor ” or “‘ Fascist ” pinned to their 
breasts. It is stated that between August 15th and the end of 
November thousands of persons have been done away with in this 


manner.’ 4 


The report goes on to speak of the mental agony in which 
these prisoners live, not knowing whether to desire General 
Franco’s entrance into Madrid as the way to freedom or to 
fear it in case the Reds massacre them before evacuating the 
town. 

French sources are no less illuminating. La Petite Gironde, 
of Bordeaux, a Radical organ much read all over the south- 
west region of France, in its edition of August 7, 1936, 
published a long description by its special correspondent, 
J. Chantemel, of how the remains of nuns buried several 
generations ago under the church of Our Lady of Mount 


4 The Visit of an All-Party Group, of Members of Parliament to Spain (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 2, Paxton Street, London, W.C.). 
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Carmel (E] Carmen) in Madrid were sacrilegiously exhumed 
and made the playthings of the mob. This narrative is 
accompanied by photographs, as also that of similar outrages 
at the church De la Merced (Our Lady of Mercy) at Barcelona, 
which appeared at the same time in L’Intransigeant, of Paris. 
Neither of these newspapers can be accused of clerical leanings. 
Information similar to that given by British papers is to be 
read not only in the French daily Press and French reviews, 
but in special publications such as L’ Espagne Sanglante, Au 
Pays de la Terreur Rouge (already quoted), and others. 

There is also an authoritative Spanish source. General 


Franco instituted a committee for the purpose of investigating 
atrocities. It has printed a ‘ Preliminary Official Report on 
the Atrocities committed in Southern Spain in July and 
August 1936 by the Communist Forces of the Government.’ ® 
This document rests upon carefully collected and sifted 
evidence taken on the spot. To peruse it is to go from one 
hotror to another, all perpetrated on the entry of General 
Franco’s troops into the villages and towns of Andalucia and 
all worthy of instant capital punishment. 

It is noteworthy that these atrocities are not denied by 
the Spanish Frente Popular ot their friends. For example, a 
‘Statement’ was published on the subject by the Spanish 
Embassy in London in the course of November 1936. Allud- 
ing to General Franco’s report, it declares: ‘The Spanish 
Embassy in London does not, in fine, contradict the rebel 
pamphlet.” The New Statesman of November 14, 1936, says : 
‘Iam not on the strength of this going to deny that many 
and atrocious things have been done on the Government 
side ; they themselves with regret admitted as much, and so, 
for all I know, the greater part of the events described in 
this report are true.’ Again, a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
of October 5 remarks: ‘ Of course, atrocities and assassina- 
tions occur in plenty on the Government side.’ In a word, 
the atrocities committed by the Spanish Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Anarcho-Syndicalists, more often than not with 
the connivance, complicity, or active participation of shadowy 
forms of authority, are an accepted fact. 

But if this be so on the one hand, and on the other there 
be no comparison possible between the atrocities avowedly 
* English edition by Eyre & Spottiswoode, London ; price 1s. 64. 
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committed by his opponents and those falsely attributed 
to General Franco’s forces, then once more we must recognise 
there is no ground for the verdict of ‘ one side is as bad as the 
other. 

Now, when, in their wildest dreams, have the defenders 
of the Spanish Popular Front dared to accuse General Franco 
ot his men of having burned churches, searched houses at 
night for hostages or put them on board prison ships, 
slaughtered 14,000 priests and 40,000 other non-combatants 
in their homes, on the streets or in the gaols of the city of 
Madrid alone, tortured or raped women and massacred 
children as part of the regular routine of their offensive, 
looted and destroyed art treasures and private furniture? 
Yet of all these outrages, and more, the men of the Spanish 
Popular Front stand convicted and confessed. The conclusion 
is obvious. One side is not as bad as the other. 

After all, which are the accusations against General 
Franco? The most authoritative indictment of his conduct 
is to be found in the ‘ Statement ’ published from the Spanish 
Embassy in London. It is the only charge-sheet bearing the 
seal of an official body. The atrocities therein enumerated 
can be divided into the following two categories: a list of 
individual cases, only eight in all, and a series of mass atrocities 
comprising a total of eighteen. In point of numbers these 
supposed misdeeds of Franco’s forces may aptly be termed 
microscopical by comparison with those admittedly the work 
of members of the Spanish Popular Front. Add to this 
difference between the two sides—all to Franco’s advantage— 
that the allegations made in the Embassy Statement are not 
founded on a formal investigation or accompanied by the 
proof of reliable evidence. At most they are mere unsub- 
stantiated assertions of irresponsible people. Those who 
recorded and repeated them are not in a position to verify 
them because the facts adduced are supposed to have happened 
in territories to which they had no access, being in their 
Opponents’ possession. Their value therefore amounts to 
that of unreliable hearsay. What ‘face value it may offer at 
first sight disappears on account of its continual equivocation. 
Let us be more precise. 

After some vague and inaccurate generalisations, the 
Statement declares that all workers carrying a trade union 
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card are shot by General Franco’s men. The chief objection 
to be made here is the non-existence in Spain of trade unions 
in the English sense of the term other than those formed by 
Catholic workmen under the name of Sindicatos de Obreros 
Cristianos, most meritorious and courageous, but relatively 
limited in numbers. ‘The associations designated under 
the title of unions in the Embassy Statement are purely 
political in their aims and organisation. They consist of 
two great corporations. One of them comprises the Com- 
munist (formerly Socialist) workers. Its name is Union 
General de Trabajadores (General Union of Workers), familiarly 
known by the corresponding initials, U.G.T. The other 
unites the men who profess Anarcho-Syndicalist doctrines, 
styling itself Confederacién Nacional de Trabajadores (National 
Confederation of Workers). It is for brevity’s sake desig- 
nated as C.N.T. Its ruling committee, the F.A.I. (Federacién 
Andrquica Iberica: Yberian Anarchist Federation), bears a 
name which strikes terror into the heart of most Spaniards. 
If ‘ruthless’ be the qualification fitted for the U.G.T., 
‘bloodthirsty’ does not sufficiently describe the F.A.I. 
The members of both these associations are recruited by 
methods more closely resembling coercion than persuasion, 
the flourish of a pistol being one of the most frequent. 
They are inscribed on the rolls without the slightest regard 
to their trade. One and the other furnish gunmen for 
social crimes, voters for the elections, and militiamen for 
the front. These three seem the only activities of the U.G.T., 
the C.N.T., and the F.A.I. To belong to any of these three 
justifies vehement suspicion of criminality; membership 
of the last makes it certain. As a consequence, both the 
general accusation made by the Embassy Statement and the 
particular case of the town of El Carpio mentioned therein, 
but omitting the fact that all these men were either killed 
while firing on the troops or after trial by court-martial, 
acquire a very different aspect. When quoting the cases of 
the villages of Constantina, Carmona, Posada, Palma del 
Rio, Pefiaflor, Alanis, Cazalla, Puebla de los Infantes, 
Villanueva de las Minas, Pedroso and La Campana, the 
Embassy Statement prefaces its charges by remarking that 
they harboured no troops. It omits to say that in all these 
places Franco’s forces encountered a determined resistance 
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on the part of armed men, who can claim to be troops with 
the same right as those defending Madrid, for one and all 
are merely the mob armed by the Government of the Popular 
Front. Neither does it make the slightest reference to the 
dreadful crimes against life and property of which this 
scum of the countryside appears convicted in the report of 
General Franco’s investigation committee. 

We encounter the same suppressio veri in the individual 
cases specified by the Statement. The ‘ Socialist’ (read 
‘Communist’) lawyers J. A. Manso, Rufilanchas, and 
Landovre, as also the poet Garcia Lorca, whose literary 
merits were outshone by his political zeal, were all dangerous 
agitators who abused their talent and superior education 
to lead the ignorant masses astray for their own personal 
profit. In common with the other persons named, they were 
executed after a trial by court-martial. It remains, however, 
to be shown that all these allegations are well-founded, 
for, as we have already remarked, proof of none of them 
being given, they rank with mere gossip or current news. 
The majority of the descriptions published in this pretentious 
document are so reminiscent of the atrocities discovered in 
most localities by Franco’s advancing troops that we may 
well ask ourselves whether we are not witnessing, as we 
tead, the employment of a common trick of Bolshevist 
propagandists, consisting in foisting on their adversaries 
the guilt which is their own. Such a suspicion is warranted 
by the fantastic assurance of the execution in the city of 
Seville of 9000 workers and peasants and the throwing of 
hand grenades into the workmen’s humble homes when the 
town was cleverly mastered by General Queipo de Llano 
without firing a shot, to the satisfaction of its inhabitants, 
reflected by the fact that 5000 of them immediately volun- 
teered for active service. 

More than suggestio falsi, the Statement has recourse 
here to open misrepresentation. It is the same when it 
repeats the well-worn story of the wholesale killing of 
2000 men in the bull-ring at Badajoz. As a reputable jout- 
nalist, Captain Francis McCullagh, has explained, no British 
or American correspondent has reported this supposed 
atrocity imagined by the fervid brain of certain Portuguese 
auxiliaries of the Havas Agency, whose representative 
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telegraphed their fantastic information to headquarters 
although far from Badajoz at the time. 

The same can be said of two other accusations not 
taken up in the Embassy Statement. One is the supposed 
‘elimination’ of 1500 rebellious miners at Rio Tinto, 
specifically contradicted by the company’s officials. The 
other is the shooting of Red militiamen found in the beds of 
the San Bernardo Hospital at Toledo, feigning to be wounded 
after firing from the windows on General Franco’s soldiers. 
As violators of the rules of war they richly deserved their fate. 

The report of the five British M.P.’s already mentioned 
affirms that neither side in the Civil War respect the Red 
Cross, and that both shoot their prisoners. We challenge 
these assertions in so far as they concern the. Nationalists. 
In the first place, the parliamentarians in question did not 
visit any part of Spain but that ruled by the United Front. 
They are therefore not in a position to report or pass judg- 
ment on the other. Secondly, they may be right with regard 
to the practices indulged in by the Red militia, with whom 
they consorted during their stay in Madrid, but they are 
wrong when they endeavour to extend their strictures to 
General Franco’s forces. The latter, organised and officered, 
unlike the Communist crowds, observe the rules of war, but 
also see to it that they are observed by the enemy—that is 
to say, that if the Red Cross is used as a cover for attack, 
this gross abuse is met by an energetic reply, as all armies 
have done in such moments. A proof that General Franco’s 
troops know how to treat the Red Cross is afforded by the 
fact that when a Scottish ambulance penetrated their lines 
during the fighting near the Segovia bridge at the beginning 
of last November it was taken under their protection with- 
out a casualty among the members of its staff. Again, 
the Nationalists do not shoot their prisoners taken on 
the battlefield, unless, as often happens, they are caught 
red-handed in the perpetration of some awful atrocity in 
the towns and villages behind the fighting-line. Several 
thousands of them are working at this moment at the base 
of Franco’s armies, a point that the General himself expressly 
stresses in an interview granted to Mr. Harold G. Cardozo, 
tepresentative of the Daily Mail, on January 17, 1937, 
published by that paper the next morning. 

Vor. CXXI—No. 721 P 
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Lastly, it is interesting to note here that the Nationalists 
do not indulge in the inhuman habit of arresting defenceless 
and inoffensive men, women and children in their homes 
or the street to hold them as hostages ready for sacrifice 
if the Nationalists successfully carry out a military operation 
and as a perpetual threat to curtail their opponents’ liberty 
of action. It is possible that when such a threat is made some 
Nationalist general may have attempted to counter it by 
temporarily assimilating his prisoners to the condition of 
hostages, but merely as a preventive measure the legitimacy 
of which thereby becomes evident, and should not be equivo- 
cally interpreted in any other sense. The difference between 
the two opposing parties is here, again, perfectly clear. 

In our desire to avoid inaccuracy we will not attempt 
to deny that exceptional cases of execution by certain units 
of Franco’s partisans may perhaps have occurred, particu- 
larly in outlying villages, where troops of the line have not 
exclusively been employed. That on some rare occasions 
men, goaded to fury by the unbelievable sights recorded in 
General Franco’s already alluded to official report, have 
allowed their indignation to get the better of their reason 
to an extent regrettable in its form, if in reality justifiable, 
may be regarded as an unavoidable event condoned in every 
war. Even such regrettable happenings of the sort serve 
to confirm the rule, which on General Franco’s side is one 
of order, discipline and pacification, in contrast to the 
anarchy reigning in the eighteen provinces out of fifty still 
submitted to the Spanish Popular Front. A very eloquent 
testimony of this is to be found in the Observer of August 30, 
1936, and yet more in the Morning Post and The Times of 
December 9 of last year, under the titles of ‘ Soldier’s Rule. 
Andalusia under Franco.’ 

But why dwell any longer on the temerity, exaggeration, 
ot perfidy of the charges made against General Franco ? 
We have now sufficiently strengthened our claim that his 
side cannot by any means, even remotely, be accounted 
“as bad as the other.’ 

Above all the accusations, reasons, arguments, and 
endeavours to belittle his action there looms paramount 
one decisive and undeniable fact. The moral superiority of 
General Franco as head of the National movement in Spain 
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lifts him high above the Spanish Popular Front, placing him 
on quite a different plane. He is no mere revolutionary 
general ; his is no ordinary military mutiny, but the uprising 
of the majority of a down-trodden people which could no 
longer endure the agony of the torture suffered for five 
months at the hands of a combination of extremist, blood- 
thirsty revolutionaries, wrecking the country since 1931 
behind the screen of a Popular Front Government, composed, 
in the first instance, of unprincipled politicians dubbing 
themselves Radicals and Democrats, fraudulently elected 
and wielding power by dictatorial and unparliamentary 
means. In so doing he represents civilised society struggling 
for self-preservation in self-defence against the destructive 
onslaught of barbarism. He is acting in vindication of 
justice for the restoration of religion, authority, order, 
security, stability, and trade in Spain. This is evident, 
not only from his proclamation and his programme, but 
from his behaviour. Is it not, then, as ridiculous to put 
him and the movement he leads on the same footing as 
that against which they contend? Under the conditions of 
the problem posed in Spain by the Red enemies of civilisa- 
tion, even if General Franco were to execute 37,000 men and 
women, as M. Thiers, when he put down the Paris Commune 
in 1871, or 30,000, as General Mannerheim in Finland and 
the Hungarian Government in the repression of Bela Kun’s 
terror, it would still be unfair and ludicrous to consider 
him as morally equal to his adversaries. One might as well 
say of the judge who sentences a criminal to death: ‘ They 
are six of one and half.a dozen of the other.’ 


° MERRY DEL VAL, 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 


A SLANDERED QUEEN 


By Nesta H. WEBSTER 


Few characters in history have roused stronger emotions 
in the minds of posterity than the ill-fated Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. Whilst she has found ardent defenders 
—the Goncourts, Imbert de Saint-Amand, Comte Horace 
de Viel-Castel—and thousands have wept over her fate as 


recorded in their pages, on the other hand she has encoun- 
tered an animosity which knows no relenting and has recently 
increased in malevolence and volume. It seems that to such 
writers it is not enough that Marie Antoinette should have 
mounted the scaffold; her character must be traduced, and 
her memory dishonoured, by misquotations and mistransla- 
tions of contemporary documents and by the interpolation 
of imaginary incidents. 

What is the reason of this animosity ? Is it because she 
once seemed happy, once flitted like a white butterfly around 
the gardens of the Petit Trianon, once moved as a queen of 
beauty and fashion through the Galerie des Glaces, ‘ glit- 
tering,’ as Burke said, ‘ like the morning star, full of life and 
splendour and joy’? Can it be that sour envy, innate in 
some minds, cannot forgive her that brief and brilliant phase 
of her career? Or is it, as Ovid recorded two thousand 
years ago in his Tristia, that illicit love is a ‘ best seller’? 
Thus it must be invented where it never existed in order to 
commend books of small intrinsic worth to the jaded palates 
of the patrons of lending libraries ? Or is it that enemies of 
monarchy, of Christianity, and indeed of European civilisa- 
tion, inflamed with hatred against all that commands rever- 


ence, all that is hallowed by tradition, hurl themselves against 


this woman as symbolical of that superiority they have 
vowed to destroy ? 
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Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century a 
number of scandalous writers found satisfaction in raking 
up some of the libels circulated during the life-time of the 
Queen by the gutter Press of Paris. But nothing of this was 
taken seriously ; the leading historians of France held their 
own against the slingers of mud and, whilst: acknowledging 
the Queen’s imprudences, maintained the tradition of her 
virtue in the face of all ignoble attempts to defame it. But 
in the course of the past twenty years this question, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Comte de Fersen, has entered 
on a new phase. The publication of fresh documents by 
M. Lucien Maury, by M. de Heidenstam, and, above: all, 
by Mile. Alma Séderhjelm in 1930 and the new edition of 
the Mémoires of the Comte de Saint-Priest in 1929, have 
tevived controversy and led writers who had hitherto de- 
fended the Queen’s virtue to regard it as an open question: 
In my two volumes on Louis XVI. and: Marie Antoinette I 
have gone minutely into the real evidence these recent ‘ dis- 
coveries’ provide, and I have shown on what. insecure 
foundations the case against her has been built up. In a 
work of history, however, only the documents themselves 
could be considered; the superstructure built on them: by 
imaginative writers did not come within its scope. But 
since these pseudo-historical books are the principal means 
of information for the general public, some attempt should 
surely be made to dispel the fog of error they have created 
around the name of Marie: Antoinette. 

Proceeding in order of date, we may begin with the 
little brochure of M. Emile Baumann, Marie Antoinette et 
Axel Fersen, published in 1931.. Whilst keeping with fair 
accuracy to the facts of history in the general outline of his 
story and including some quite interesting documentation 
supported by footnotes, the author has, however, allowed 
himself to indulge in flights of fancy. Building on the afore- 
said new documents, which are all accepted by. him without 
reserve, M. Baumann introduces love scenes evolved solely 
out of his imagination: Thus Axel ‘ falls on his knees, he 
kisses her eyelids, she drops her head on his shoulder.’ All 


this is, of course, fiction. But M. Baumann’s final conclu- 
sions are curious and interesting. Even if the fresh evidence 
concerning the famous love affair is true, even if such impas- 
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sioned scenes took place between the Queen and Fersen, 
what reason, he asks, is there to believe in an actual liaison? 
Mile. Séderhjelm’s book, he points out, is ‘a valuable com- 
pilation on account of all the unpublished material she 
brings forward but which is spoilt by the parti pris of arriving 
without the smallest proof at this conclusion—Fersen was 
the lover of the Queen’ (p. 260). M. Baumann also esti- 
mates. at its right value the much-quoted evidence of the 
Comte de Saint-Priest, of whom he says: ‘ when he touches 
on the intimacy between Marie Antoinette and Fersen, we 
find the perfidy of insinuations, a sort of sour jealousy, of 
ill-suppressed rancour.’ M. Baumann thus shows himself 
no enemy of the Queen ; on the contrary, like M. de Heiden- 
stam, he sees her as the heroine of an idyllic romance which, 
according’ to his conceptions, never passed the bounds of 
strict morality. 

Of a very different order is the book of M. Pierre Nezeloff, 
La Vie joyeuse et tragique de Marie Antoinette, translated into 
English under the ironical title of The Merry Queen: Marie 
Antoinette. Here no attempt is made to defend the Queen’s 
virtue, and the supposed revelations of Mlle. Séderhjelm are 
made to serve as a basis for pages of invented dialogue quite 
unlike anything the characters in question are recorded to 
have said, and for love scenes of a ridiculous kind. Thus : 

“He stretched out at her feet and put his head in her lap, 
and she gently ran her outspread fingers through his hair. 

* “ Axel,” she said, “ you don’t know how I love you.” 

‘ He closed his eyelids, as if to get the full meaning of her 
words. 

* “ Dearest,” he murmured, “ tell me what I have-done to 
deserve such happiness ”.’, etc. etc. 

Fersen’s secret visit to Paris in 1792, of which not one 
word has been recorded relating to any sentimental episode, 
is spun out into six pages of amorous conversation ending 
with the inevitable night of love surmised by Mlle. Séder- 
hjelm and here developed with a wealth of imagination. The 
whole book is too fantastic to be taken by anyone for a 
narrative of facts. 

The Marie Antoinette of Stefan Zweig, which was pub- 
lished about the same time in this country, has, however, 
more the appearance of serious history, for nothing so crude 
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as invented dialogue has been introduced. Yet the book 
must be placed in the same category as the foregoing none 
the less. Entirely undocumented from beginning to end, 
the reader is asked to take the author’s word for it on every 
point. Herr Zweig having decided, as he announces on the 
title page, that Marie Antoinette was merely ‘an average 
woman,’ everything is made to accord with this conception. 
Indeed, Herr Zweig makes no secret of his method, for on 
p. 471 he actually admits that he has ‘ omitted a number of 
witty or affecting remarks which belong to the “ Matie 
Antoinette tradition” . . . because they seem to be too 
witty or too affecting to be appropriate to the Queen’s 
character, which was that of an average woman.” 

Marie Antoinette is thus thrust into the Procrustes bed 
of Herr Zweig’s thesis, and anything that does not fit in with 
it is ruthlessly lopped off. In accordance with this plan, the 
Queen is shorn of every noble trait and the high lights which 
make the drama of her life are blotted out. The touching 
exclamation of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette: “Oh! 
God, guide us, protect us, we are too young to reign!” is 
declared. to be ‘a clumsy invention’ of that ‘elderly col- 
lector of gossip’ Mme. Campan (p. 72), although Mme. 
Campan was present in the chateau at the time and her account 
of the King’s and Queen’s feelings on their accession is 
entirely corroborated by the testimony of the Comte de 
Provence and the British Ambassador, Lord Stormont. 
Herr Zweig, moreover, does not hesitate to accept Mme. 
Campan’s version of a story when it suits him, even where 
she is least to be believed, as in the case of Mirabeau’s inter- 
view with the Queen at Saint Cloud. 

The most interesting psychological point in the character 
of Marie Antoinette, her evolution through successive phases, 
is almost entirely ignored by Herr Zweig, so is her dominat- 
ing passion, her love for children. From the beginning of 
his book until the last chapter she remains the same—arrogant 
and empty-headed, sacrificing everything to pleasure ‘for 
nearly two decades’ (p. 90). Her whirl of gaiety is made to 
start a year before she became Queen, in 1773 (p. 62), instead 
of in 1775 ; to represent her as Dauphine going off to indulge 
in Paris night life is absurd. Even when Queen her gay 
phase at its height never approached the description given 
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on p. 63; the references to her flirtations and ‘ nocturnal 
adventures’ in the park of Versailles (p. 101) are equally 
without foundation, so also is the assertion that Joseph IL., 
during his visit to France in 1777, had felt certain that ‘ she 
had flirted rather outrageously ’ (p. 132); he had described 
her as ‘ austere’ in her morals. The suggestion that she ever 
felt a tendresse for Lauzun appears to be taken from the worth- 
less Mémoires attributed to him, and is shown by _ Tilly, 
Mme. Campan, and the Baronne d’Oberkirch to be the 
reverse of what took place, the truth being that Lauzun 
dared to make love to her and was sternly repulsed. 

There is, again, no foundation for saying (p. 160) that 
Marie Antoinette ever wished to buy the famous diamond 
necklace; we know that she refused it again and again, 
even when it was offered to her by the King. Later on Herr 
Zweig says that the documents which have come to light in 
modern times, preserved in the archives of Vienna and in 
Fersen’s papers, established her ‘ treasonable practices against 
the Republic’ (p. 441); but this is obviously impossible, 
since the Republic was not proclaimed until more than a 
month after the royal family were imprisoned in the Temple 
and cut off from all communication with the outside world. 
What her correspondence with Fersen—which ceased before 
the fall of the monarchy—has helped to establish is her 
opposition to schemes of aggression either on the part of 
the émigrés or of foreign Powers. 

It is in the question of Fersen that Herr Zweig has shown 
the greatest disregard for facts, and, as this forms the salient 
feature of his book, the whole is invalidated as a work of 
history. Let it be said at once that he does not come forward 
as the Queen’s accuser on this score, for he sees in her sup- 
posed violation of what he terms ‘the bourgeois code of 
morality ’"—presumably the laws of Christian marriage—the 
one really interesting and praiseworthy episode in her career, 
to which only ‘ purity fanatics ’ can take exception (see pp. 237, 
238, 247). But what evidence is there that Marie Antoinette 
ever followed this Freudian principle? It would hardly be 
too much to say that chapters xx. and xxi., in which this 
theme is developed, consist mainly of a series of pure sut- 
mises and assertions made without any valid proof. ‘Her 
senses had been stirred . . . her heart had gone out to him 
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in love . . . the Queen was in love with him ’—all this 
belongs as much to the realm of novel-writing as the love 
scenes of MM. Nezeloff and Baumann. In a work of history 
we must state facts or make it clear that we are putting forward 
am hypothesis. Apparently, like Mlle. Sdéderhjelm, Herr 
Zweig thinks that if the public is told anything often enough 
it will believe it. 

Nowhere, however, do we find Mlle. Séderhjelm invent- 
ing episodes or misquoting her authorities so as to alter the 
sense of the text. But this is what Herr Zweig has done on 
several occasions. Thus the whole of p. 228, where Martie 
Antoinette as Dauphine is described as ‘ forsaking the tedious 
couch of her sleepy spouse’ and going off to a masked ball 
at the Opera on July 30, 1774, accosting Fersen without 
introduction and then embarking on a flirtation with him, 
is a complete travesty of the truth. The date of the ball in 
question was January 30 (no masked balls were given at 
the Opera in July, and by that month of 1774 Marie Antoinette 
had become Queen); and from the accounts given both by 
Mercy and Fersen we know what teally took place, namely, 
that Marie Antoinette attended the ball with her husband, his 
brothers and their wives, and talked to Fersen, whom she 
knew already, since he had been presented at Court in the 
previous November and had attended four of her balls— 
two in this same month of January. Not one word is re- 
corded of anything approaching flirtation on this occasion, 
and Mercy has nothing but praise for the Dauphine’s conduct, 
as I have shown in my book on Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette before the Revolution (p. 20). 

Again, in the case of the famous letter of the. Comte de 
Creutz where the Duchess of FitzJames is reported to have 
said to Fersen, ‘ What, Monsieur, you ate abandoning your 
conquest ?’, Herr Zweig makes Fersen reply, ‘I am going 
away because I wish to, and without any regrets’ (p. 232), 
instead of, ‘I am going away free, and unfortunately without 
leaving any regrets” (‘je pars libre et malheureusement sans 
laisser des regrets’?)—a most chivalrous way of saying he had 
not made the impression he was supposed to have done on 
the heart of the Queen. 

Later, on p. 235, Herr Zweig quotes Fersen as ending a 


letter to his sister with the words, ‘ Farewell, I must go to 
Vor. CXXI—No. 721 p* 
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the Queen.’ What he really wrote was, ‘ Farewell, I must go 
to the Queen’s jeu ’—like any other courtier. Further down 
on the same page the Comte de Saint-Priest is represented as 
saying, ‘Fersen went three or four times every week to 
Trianon. The Queen, unattended, did the same.’ But what 
Saint-Priest said was, ‘ Fersen rode into the park near Trianon 
three or four times a week ; the Queen alone did the same’ 
—that is to say, they met on horseback in the woods around 
the Chateau, surely not a very compromising proceeding. 

On p. 239 Herr Zweig says that Saint-Priest ‘tells of 
Fersen’s secret nocturnal visits to Trianon, Saint Cloud and 
the Tuileries’; but nowhere does Saint-Priest say that 
Fersen went to Trianon by night, only to Saint Cloud and 
the Tuileries after the Revolution had begun, when night 
was the safest time to discuss secret plans. of rescue. 

On the same page Herr Zweig asks: ‘ Which among the 
contemporaries of the affair who were eye-witnesses of what 
went on can be found to stigmatise as a falsehood the state- 
ment that Fersen was Marie Antoinette’s lover? Not a 
single one.’ But the Prince de Ligne and the Comte 
d’Hézecques both stigmatised it as a falsehood, whilst a 
number of other contemporaries declared their conviction 
of her virtue without specifically mentioning Fersen, since 
he was only one of the many lovers gratuitously attributed 
to her. And how does Herr Zweig get over the awkward 
fact that the name of Fersen never once occurs in Mercy’s 
despatches, that in the Mémoires of the day his name is 
mainly conspicuous by its absence? He can only account 
for it by concluding that there was ‘ a conspiracy of silence’ 
so as to uphold the ‘legend of the martyred Queen’s im- 
maculate chastity.’ A conspiracy of silence on the part of her 
mortal enemies at the Court and of the revolutionaries who 
characterised her as a Messalina! A conspiracy of silence 
on the part of Camille Desmoulins, of Hébert, of Mme. 
Roland to defend her virtue! Yet even they dared not 
attack her on the score of Fersen. 

On p. 238 Herr Zweig cites Napoleon and Talleyrand as 
declaring that Marie Antoinette became the mistress of 
Fersen, but he refrains from mentioning the source through 
which this story was said to have reached them both— 
namely, ‘that elderly collector of gossip Mme. Campan’ ! 
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The story was refuted a hundred years ago by John Wilson 
Croker. 

Proceeding with all the assurance of a writer basing his 
statements on recorded facts, Herr Zweig says (p. 246) 
‘there can be no question’ that as soon as the Queen’s 
‘intimate relations’ with Fersen began she ‘ceased to be 
Louis’s wife except in name,’ probably between 1785 and 
1790. In reality, nothing is known of their relations before 
the Revolution—that is to say, before 1790, when, as the 
official intermediary between Gustavus III. and Louis XVL, 
Fersen became the principal confidant of Marie Antoinette ; 
nor does Fersen’s recently published correspondence throw 
any light on the matter. But this presents no obstacle to 
Herr Zweig, who, disregarding the chronology of ‘that 
distinguished investigator Alma Séderhjelm’ (p. 471), calmly 
takes a letter supposed to apply to the Queen out of the 
series Mlle. Sdéderhjelm has placed, no doubt accurately, 
in the spring of 1790, and introduces it in 1785 (p. 234). That 
this letter does not refer to the Queen at all, but presum- 
ably to Fersen’s mistress, Mrs. Sullivan, is clearly shown in 
my book on Lowis XVI. and Marie Antoinette during the 
Revolution which will appear this month. 

Herr Zweig, however, allows his readers no glimpse of 
that side of Fersen’s life. He had no doubt the perspicacity 
to perceive that Mlle. Séderhjelm had seriously weakened 
her argument that Fersen was the Queen’s lover by intro- 
ducing Mrs. Sullivan into the story. He therefore adopts 
the method of Baron de Klinckowstrém and M. de Heiden- 
stam, whom he makes the butt of his sarcasms, by omitting 
all reference to that lady; not once does her name occur 
in the whole course of his book. This greatly enhances 
the credibility of the amorous meeting between the supposed 
lovers during Fersen’s secret visit to Paris in 1792 when he 
was lodged in great comfort at the house of Mrs. Sullivan. 
To complete the episode Herr Zweig then adds a purely 
imaginary bit of narrative, thus (p. 340) : 


Midnight struck. . . . Now came the hardest task of those thirty 
hours, the farewell. Fersen and his beloved tried to persuade them- 
selves that it was not a last farewell, but in their secret hearts they 
foreboded the inevitable. Never again would they meet in this life! 
Trying to reassure his mistress, the lover promised to come again if 
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it should prove possible to do so, and his sorrow at parting was tinged 
by happiness that his visit had been a comfort to her. The Queen 
accompanied Fersen to the door, which again, by good fortune, was 
unwatched. But the last goodbyes were still unsaid, the last embraces 
had not yet been exchanged, when the measured tread of an approaching 
sentry was heard. There was no choice left, they had to wrench them- 
selves away from one another. Fersen slipped out into the night, and 
Marie Antoinette fled back to her room. The lovers had seen one 
another for the last time. 


Now, in reality, we know nothing whatever about 
Fersen’s farewell to Marie Antoinette at the end of his visit 
to the Tuileries on February 14, 1792. The only record 
of that event is Fersen’s Journal where he relates that he 
left the Queen at half-past nine and returned to Mrs. Sullivan 
— A 9} h: je la quittai’; that is all he has to say about his 
last parting on earth with the Queen to whose service he 
had devoted himself. 

But on another page of Mlle. Séderhjelm’s book we find 
Quintin Craufurd’s account of his own farewell visit to the 
Queen, which in the original runs as follows : 


Towards nine o’clock I left her. She let me out through a narrow 
room ... which led to a dimly lit corridor. She opened the door 
herself and paused again to talk to me, but hearing someone walking 
in the corridor, she begged me to retire and closed the door. It was 
quite natural under the circumstances that I should have been struck 
by the idea that I was seeing her for the last time.? 


Can we avoid the conclusion that this experience of 
Craufurd’s has been adapted by Herr Zweig so as to lend a 
picturesque touch to Fersen’s unromantic record of his 
patting with the Queen? It will hardly be maintained that 
this is the way serious history should be written. 

Passing on to the Queen’s trial, Herr Zweig says (p. 244) 
that, ‘ giving evidence before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
a housemaid testified that a gentleman had frequently left 
the Queen’s bedroom secretly by night.’ Not a word of this 
kind was said by anyone on that occasion. It was because 
the revolutionaries could find no one to testify against the 
Queen’s morality that they were reduced to the horrible 
accusation of Hébert concerning the Dauphin, which 
Herr Zweig actually says (p. 422) ‘ has always been a tough 


1 Notice sur Marie Stuart, Reine d’Ecosse, et sur Marie Antoinette, Reine de France, 
1816, p. 52. 
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nut for Marie Antoinette’s biographers to crack’! The 
truth is that its very infamy has provided one of the strongest 
weapons in the hands of her defenders. Even Robespierre 
recognised how seriously it weakened the case against her. 

The misstatements and historical inaccuracies on minor 
and even on non-controversial points which occur throughout 
the whole of Herr Zweig’s book are too numerous to quote 
at length, but as examples of the latter category may be 
mentioned p. 122, where Mme. de Maintenon is apparently 
confused with Mme. de Montespan; p. 141, where the 
first Dauphin is described as the Duc de Normandie, which 
was the title given to the younger son of Louis XVI, 
born four years later, who became the second Dauphin ; 
and p. 302, where on the flight to Varennes the berline 
is given eight horses instead of six. 

There is, of course, no reason why a writer should not 
allow his fancy to play around characters in history, and 
many a historical novel has proved of value by making the 
dry bones to live and presenting the past in a more vivid 
manner than strictly documented works can convey. But 
it should be made clear to the public that such books are 
not history, and that imagination has played a part in their 
construction. Moreover, in a good historical novel the 
characters are drawn from life, and this is where the foregoing 
books fail most signally. For no one who has studied 
Marie Antoinette in the records of the past, and particularly 
in her own writings, could recognise in the blend of Becky 
Sharpe and modern ‘vamp’ who masquerades through 
Herr Zweig’s pages any resemblance to the Queen whose 
graciousness and splendid dignity were her dominant 
characteristics. 

Unfortunately, it is through literature of this type that 
the general public gains its conceptions of historical 
characters and events. The theatre, the cinema, those 
powerful methods of publicity which might be put to such 
great educative use, too often draw their inspiration from 
sources where picturesque effect has provided the sole 
consideration. A biography has come to be judged by the 
standard of whether it would ‘film well,’ and the noblest 
men and women of the past must be sacrificed to this end. 
I understand that a film of Marie Antoinette is shortly to 
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be produced in which we may expect to see Fersen providing 
the necessary ‘love interest’ in scenes of a sensational kind, 
and thousands of people will go out from these performances 
imagining that they have looked on at the true history of 
the martyred Queen. Will no voice be raised to tell them 
that they have seen nothing but the vulgarisation of a great 


tragedy ? 


Nesta H. WEssTER. 











THE REFORM OF THE LAW 


I, THE Prosiem oF Crvit LITIGATION 


By Corin A. Cooke, B.A., LL.M. 
ENGLISH law and the English legal system have been held 


up to admiration over many years. But even those who are 
most satisfied with English justice as it is dispensed to-day 
ate aware of its defects. The question is whether these 
defects are inevitable ; whether they are so much part and 
product of our law that to rid ourselves of them would be 
to destroy also whatever merits our law possesses. The 
machine works well. It may be old-fashioned and capable 
of much improvement, but we believe it to be designed on 
sounder principles than many more modern machines of 
foreign manufacture ; we hesitate to scrap it; and there is 
a general reluctance to make drastic reforms. Even Mr, 
H. G. Wells’ criticism of things that are adds a kindly word 
to an unattractive picture ; speaking of lawyers, he says : 
When every iniquity of the lawyers of the past has been admitted, 
we still find that there were abundant gentlemen of the long robe, 
haunted, even if they were not inspired and pervaded, by the spirit 
of righteousness. The illumination they shed may not always 


have been a beacon, but at any rate the wick never ceased altogether 
to glow, and down the centuries we see a succession of these 
unloved men boring away in their tedious frowsty courts, really 
struggling in that dim medieval light to import some semblance 
of justice, some thought for the commonweal, into the limitless 
gteed of robber barons, the unqualified imperatives of feudal chiefs 
and the grasping cunning of the baser sort. And they are still 
working to-day towards the satisfaction of this permanent social 


need—the exact definition of proprietary rights. 


It is right to say that no one is more aware of the failings 
of the law than the legal profession, particularly its senior 
members. Many laymen are apt to content themselves with 
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‘ Mr. Bumble’s simple criticism and to write the law down as 
an ass, but professional men have, in books, articles, evidence 


before commissions and committees, and endless debate with 
their fellows, expressed perturbation and criticism. Most 
lawyers, from their training and experience, have a high 
regard for the past and the status quo, and require the strictest 


proof of the need for any change. Lord Macmillan has drawn 
the distinction between the two ways of thought that base 


themselves the one on experience and induction, the other 
on logic and deduction. Here the words of a great American 
judge spring to the mind to point the moral of Lord Mac- 
millan’s distinction: ‘ The life of the law is not logic, but 


experience.’ So, in England and the United States, the 


evolution of the law proceeds by the accumulation of ex- 
perience, contrasted with the predilection of the Continental 
mind for logical codification and the establishment of general 
principles. The problem of law reform in England and the 
United States is therefore a problem differing at its basis 


from its counterpart in other countries. 


This difference is less important in branches of English 
law where a certain amount of codification has been accom- 
plished. But even our codification is a codification of ex- 
perience and is subject to interpretation in the light of sub- 
sequent experience. It would require a complete change in 
our modes of legal thinking and acting to introduce any 
drastic reforms based on logical principles. It would be 
logical to argue that civil and criminal law deal with two 
different fields ; therefore they should be entirely separated, 
The result of our cumulative experience is a high degree of 
separation, but not enough to give either the civil litigant 
or the criminal an exclusive machine. Although at one 
time there was little difference between a dispute between 
two parties over their respective rights and obligations and 
an offence against the law, there was some separation of 
courts by purposes when the structure of the legal machine 


was designed in the reign of Edward I. The King’s Bench 


heard all pleas with the king as plaintiff arising out of acts 
in derogation of the jure regalia; the Court of Common 
Pleas decided controversies between subject and subject ; 
the Exchequer had as its proper business the due collection 
of the king’s debts; the Chancery was an administrative 
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department. In name this structure remained until the Judica- 
ture Act of 1873, but the accumulated experience and prac- 
tice of 600 years buried the original divisions beyond all 
hope of recovery. 

This is not necessarily a matter to be regretted; it only 
shows that logic does not offer a cure for centuries of illo- 


gicality. Our reforms of last century had to be directed 
towards the unification of both the law and its administra- 


tion, because in this way we interfered least with the system 
bequeathed to us by experience. Nevertheless, the High 
Court of Justice is concerned with justice between the State 
and its subjects and with justice between, not only subject 


and subject, but between subjects in such aggregations as 


joint-stock companies and the same or other subjects in 


ptivate or other aggregated capacities. And whatever simi- 
larity there once existed between criminal and civil cases, 
there is no similarity to-day. ‘There has been a vast ameliora- 
tion and a vast extension of the criminal law, until an offence 


can be committed as easily and dealt with as easily as pur- 


chases in a modern store. But a dispute with the next-door 
neighbour over the position of a fence is another matter. 
We commit an offence—we are at once liable to the penalties 
of the law (though we have to be convicted before the penal- 
ties fall upon us); but we only take our fence dispute to 
the lawyers and the courts if we cannot settle it in any other 
way. If we appeal to the courts we go to the same lawyers 
we would ask to defend us on a charge of exceeding the speed 
limit, and the same judges are ultimately responsible for the 
administration of criminal and civil law. 

A further point here has been well put by Sir William 
Holdsworth. Our system of accumulating experience—by 
decided cases—demands for its satisfactory working the 
presence of a centralised judicial system, a group of learned 
lawyers, bound together by a common tradition, and an 
independent well-paid bench. So we have, as compared with 
the United States for instance, a small number of judges 
relative to our population and a centralised judiciary in 
London. No High Court judge is permanently available in 
any English centre of population other than London, so 
that it would appear that our system of case law demands 
the dependence of the greater part of the population and 
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industry of England upon occasional visits of High Court 
judges and upon London. It is true that circuit work is 
given priority over every other call on the time of the King’s 
Bench judges, but this fact merely mitigates the hardship of 
the intervals when justice is far from the door of the litigant, 
This, again, is not necessarily a matter to be regretted. It is 
too much an integral part of our legal system to be lightly 
struck at on 4 priori grounds, and for the same reason it is 
strongly defended in the light of experience. 

The Royal Commission on the Despatch of Business at 
Common Law adopted Lord Wright’s objections, put to it 
in evidence, against a change : 

Now that . . . system—which I know has been mentioned for many 
years (I think there is some hint of it in the Commission of 1869)—would 
to my mind be entirely contrary to the whole system on which English 
justice has been conducted from the earliest times, and would be most 
disastrous to the quality of English justice. Because the whole idea of 
the circuit system has been to have one body of judges in touch with 
each other and inspired by a common tradition, all taking their turns of 
London work—because in London you must have the biggest and most 
important work—such judges going down and bringing the traditions 
of the London Bench to the places in the country. On the other hand, 
if you had merely district judges, they would be cut off from association 
with the main body of the Bench. They would tend to become localised 
and parochialised, and it would not be possible to keep up the same 
judicial standard which you may expect to get with the more limited 
number of the London Bench—the High Court Bench—because many 
people would not desire to live in the country. In addition the numbers 
of the judges would have to be increased enormously. 


To which the Commission added: ‘ These objections ate, 
in our view, decisive.’ 

From these considerations it becomes obvious that the 
conditions in which law reform in England can take place 
are limited, and this applies particularly to civil litigation. 
The three defects existing at the present time in the civil 
courts are delay, cost, and precariousness. When eminent 
judges describe the position as scandalous, it leaves no room 
for question. Yet these things are part and parcel of our 
administration ; the evidence cited above can be multiplied 
from the words of other distinguished jurists to emphasise 
the view that few judges, centralised administration, and a 
continuous output of precedents are essential to the working 
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of English justice If this view is correct, then the law 
courts cannot undergo any very great change in technique ; 
the law will continue to narrow down from precedent to 
precedent, as Professor Goodhart has suggested, and a de- 
clining field of utility for this form of legal apparatus can be 
forecast. For it must not be overlooked that the legal func- 
tion exercised in our society is not wholly comprised within 
the bounds of the technical apparatus we call ‘the Law.’ 
We have developed other means of administering, not law, 
but justice, between ourselves, 

Here we return to a point made earlier, that civil litiga- 
tion is the last resort of private persons in dispute. The 
Lord Chief Justice has said that the interests of the litigating 
public are his only consideration. It is also true of his 
learned brethren that, given the initiation of litigation, they 


do all in their power to cut down delay, cost and precatious- 
ness. That these defects persist is no fault of theirs, but of 
the system they are trying to work, for it produces all three. 
The judges enjoy the respect and confidence of the general 
public, but the general public shuns the law courts for the 
settlement of its private disputes, though the impartiality of 
the judges, the fairness of our procedure, and the ability of 
the legal profession are not questioned. If the ordinary man 
does his best to avoid litigation, can it be said that the Lord 
Chief Justice’s consideration extends far enough? The 
answer is that important though the law is to lawyers, it is 
more important to the layman. The bulk of the community 
leads a law-abiding life, conducting a vast web of affairs 
made up of relationships, established within the community, 
based on the consensus of minds expressed, perhaps not very 
explicitly and even imperfectly, in documents drawn in non- 
technical English from the legal point of view. 

Let us consider the machinery of the law from the posi- 
tion of a private individual or the directors of a limited 
company of moderate size when difficulties arise over the 
interpretation of such a document. The first step is a visit 
to a solicitor, who tactfully but still clearly deplores that the 
document should not have been ‘properly’ drawn. But 
that document did express the agreement between the parties 
when it came into being, and the signatory may properly 
say (though he rarely does so) that if he and his fellow- 
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signatory had sent their heads of agreement to solicitors, 
by the time these learned gentlemen had completely safe- 
guarded the respective interests of their clients the agreement 
would be unrecognisable and each would be wondering what 
the other was trying to put across. This is no exaggeration. 
I have seen an agreement between two firms on a small 
matter transformed from one sheet signed by the parties to 
a formidable document of twenty pages after reference to 
the law. The parties signed this with the deepest misgiv- 
ings, each feeling that he had been trapped into indefinite 
legal liabilities by the other. The tendency to shun the law 
appeats at once; it is conceded that for some things which 
must be done by way of conveyance or deed the private 
citizen and the business man must use the legal profession, 
but short-term leases, personal agreements of employment, 
and the shifting relations between firms are more and more 
being made the subject of agreements which do not meet a 
solicitor’s eye until difficulties arise. It is, after all, the lay- 
man who uses law; he is continuously undertaking duties 
and collecting obligations, and any apparatus he uses for 
delimiting the interests of himself and others is a form of 
law as far as its social purpose is concerned. 

The ordinary man uses the ordinary words at their face 
value; he does not weigh the connotations of his words 
established in the long process of adding precedent to pre- 
cedent. Hence, particularly if he is poor, he can be trapped, 
as Judge Sir Artemus Thomas Jones has said, by ‘ firms 
which have no conscience and very few of them have a sense 
of honour. . . . They print forms carefully drawn by some 
lawyer, so they are absolutely protected; and they have 
them scattered all about the country among uninstructed and 
poor people who do not know the net they will be drawn 
into.’ Suppose his Honour in the case concerned had been 
able to ask himself the question, as the old Chancery Court 
asked centuries ago, ‘Would a man of conscience have 
imposed this document upon an uninstructed and poor 
person?’ It would make a vast difference to the lay atti- 
tude to the law. The fact 1s that much of our private law 
as it stands does not guarantee justice; the layman is 
uncomfortably aware of this and takes what precautions he 
can to avoid contact with it. 
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The authorities also are aware. The Law Revision 
Committee, appointed by the Lord Chancellor in 1934, is in 
fact a standing committee whose business it is ‘ to consider 
how far, having regard to the Statute Law and to judicial 
decisions, such legal maxims and doctrines as the Lord 
Chancellor may from time to time refer to the Committee 
require revision in modern conditions.’ The Committee has 
issued five interim reports, and no one who has read these 
reports can fail to appreciate the laborious task involved in 
reducing to consistency parts of the law that have become 
overladen with statutes and precedents. But the clearing 
process which is taking place through the operations of this 
Committee, valuable though it is, is a process within the 
technical field of the law. That is to say, it is clearing for 
practitioners and for litigants directly and only for our hypo- 
thetical layman indirectly. The question for law reform here 
is how to reconcile the modern practice of honest and peace- 
able citizens and business men with the technical content and 
forms of the law. 

Unless there is a very substantial concession by the law 
to the unofficial law implicit in the words and conduct of 
these same citizens and business men, they will continue to 
avoid the courts as far as possible. The essentials of this 
concession are a recognition that there are limits to the utility 
of the precedent system, a change in drafting in the direction 
of simplicity and provision only against practical possibili- 
ties to the exclusion of improbables, and a simplification of 
the principal rules of private law. The third of these essen- 
tials is already being provided to some extent by the Law 
Revision Committee, the second shows some signs of slow 
gtowth in practitioners’ offices, and the precedent system, 
already abandoned to a large extent in the United States, is 
no longer regarded as sacrosanct. But there is a very long 
way to go. 

Having got as far as his solicitor’s office on the road to 
litigation, the ordinary man must now put his own concepts 
and ideas on one side. All he wants is to get his own case 
decided, and this is ostensibly the purpose for which the 
legal machine exists. But unless he is able to use the limited 
jurisdiction of the county court or go to the Commercial 
Court in London, he is entirely at the mercy of the machine 
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for an indefinite period. No fixed date of trial is given to 
him; he has to wait until his case appears in the list. A 
very poor person or a very rich person can face the issue with 
equanimity, but for most of us it combines indefiniteness in 
time with precariousness in result. Suppose that the case 
does not come clearly within any existing precedent and the 
issue is not one of fact, but one of law alone—that is, new 
law has to be made by the judges. The cost of making that 
new law falls on one of the unfortunate litigants—who, if a 
judge in a lower court pronounces in his favour on a mis- 
taken view of the law and is overruled in the courts above, 
pays for the mistake. Examples of the costs involved in 
this process are many. Mr. Claud Mullins has given two 
which may be cited, since they recently received fresh pub- 
licity over the radio. In one a claim against underwriters 
cost one side £89,000 in its upward course to the House of 
Lords; in the other a lady claiming protection under the 
Rent Acts was taken to the Court of Appeal and was still 
endeavouring to pay the costs two years later. The ordinary 
man with some moderate accumulation of property in house, 
insurance and savings, and the company of moderate capital 
in a still competitive world, simply cannot afford to take the 
chance of costs like these ; only the rich, who can afford it, 
and the poor, who have nothing to lose, can shoulder these 
risks. 

Rather than go to court the business community and the 
ptivate citizen make the best bargain they can; too often 
they pay up and try to look pleasant on an unjust demand 
or take less than their just due. It is small satisfaction for 
the payment of heavy costs to have placed a new precedent 
in the law reports. The legal decision of disputes is more 
than the layman can afford, so here again he turns from the 
law to methods of his own devising. If he is forced to use 
the official machinery, the procedure is complicated beyond 
his understanding ; before him lie some thousands of pages 
of the rules of the courts and beyond them a vast sea of 
hundreds of thousands of cases. Further, even when there 
is no real dispute about the facts, the rules of evidence demand 
formal proof, adding to the expense. The judge takes his 
own notes in longhand unless we pay for a shorthand note. 
And we are tied to the legal process, which takes precedence 
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over all our ordinary affairs, which the law is supposed to 
serve. 

Again, the authorities are aware of these failings. The 
Royal Commission on the Despatch of Business at Common 
Law made various recommendations designed to obviate 
delay and simplify procedure. The Commission suggest an 
alteration of the legal machinery so as to allow of definite 
dates for the trial of actions to be fixed on a fairly wide scale. 
The Commission also made a number of suggestions which 
should tend to some extent to relax the present rules of 
evidence, to dispense with unnecessarily formal methods of 
proof, to restrict the number of documents usually produced 
in court, and generally to shorten proceedings. These recom- 
mendations obviously do much good, but it is doubtful 
whether they would stem the drift from the law. They do 
not meet the fundamental objection of the ordinary man to 
the legal machine, that what should be a good servant has 
become a bad master. 

How, then, does the ordinary man meet his needs for 
the legal process—that is, the process by which his civil 
disputes are settled ? Sometimes he does not meet it; that 
is to say, he either pays up or loses his right with what grace 
he can muster, comforting himself with the reflection that 
injustice is probably cheaper than justice. But more and more 
he tends to turn to courts of his own creating by agreeing 
with his fellows that all disputes arising out of a document 
expressing agreement between them shall go to arbitration. 
The arbitration court /s his servant: it is constituted to 
consider his case, and his alone ; it meets on a fixed date ; it 
accepts the agreed facts; it exists solely to meet the con- 
venience of and settle the interests of the parties ; it is private, 
cheap and convenient. And above all, from the point of 
view of the business man, it does not foist upon him inter- 
ptetations, drawn from many precedents, of what his docu- 
ment really means. 

The development of arbitration has grave drawbacks 
from the point of view of the law. An arbitration clause now 
appears in most commercial documents, even beginning to 
appear in contracts of sale and employment. This means 
that where commercial law is concerned the law courts will 
progressively lose touch with the requirements of modern 
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business. It is obviously (as the Royal Commission on the 
Despatch of Business at Common Law remarked) in the 
public interest that, there being an established system of 
law, such questions should be determined by the persons 
specially selected and trained for this purpose. If commer- 
cial experience is to be withdrawn from the courts, prece- 
dents already unsatisfactory will become more so for want of 
the opportunity of qualification. The development of these 
private law courts thus hinders the evolution of our private 
law. Here is the real crux of the problem of law reform in 
relation to civil litigation: Is this litigation to take place in 
private or public courts in the future? A large percentage 
of the ordinary private disputes which formed the bulk of the 
lists in previous generations have now disappeared from the 
courts. Are they wholly to pass into private courts, which, 
if they do not make law in the technical sense, do make it 
in the sense that their decisions are respected and obeyed? 

Let us note at this point on the side of ‘ official’ law 
that the Commercial Court in London and the county courts 
everywhere have, in their respective fields, provided justice 
with much less formality and expense than was formerly the 
case in these fields. The jurisdiction of the county courts 
has been recently increased by Parliament ; and let it be 
noted that the county court judge sits as an arbitrator in 
workmen’s compensation cases and in disputes under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, and the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1927. Have we not here a method by which the 
public and private law courts can be brought into a relation 
more in the public interest? Given the reforms already 
outlined in the content of the law, the procedure of the courts, 
and in the drafting of commercial documents, would not 
such closer relation between the official and the unofficial 
branches of the law bring back the trained and specially selected 
arbiters of disputes to the real position they should occupy 
in our modern society ? 

A first suggestion is the extension of the Commercial 
Court, or rather the addition of local commercial courts in 
the great centres of industry and commerce outside London. 
Conceding that the objections to permanent high courts and 
resident high court judges in the provinces are valid, do these 
objections hold in the case of the appointment of London 
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judges for a limited term to a provincial commercial court 
which is independent of the assize? As an experiment it 
might be useful to operate a single commercial court, sitting 
throughout each law term in a northern city such as Man- 
chester or Leeds, with a judge appointed to it for a period 
of, say, two years, after which he returns to London and is 
replaced by one of his brethren. With further simplifica- 
tion of procedure and substantive law this would do much 
to restore confidence in the official legal machine, but it 
would, alone, still leave arbitration very strongly entrenched. 

To deal with this it is suggested that the judges them- 
selves be given powers to hear disputes sitting as arbitrators, 
in court, with restrictions on outside publication. Certain 
powers tending in this direction already exist in sections 88 
and 89 of the Judicature Act, 1925, and the amendment of 
the Arbitration Acts required to permit of the necessary 
extension would be comparatively simple. In arbitration 
cases decided by a judge in this way, the presence on the 
bench of expert assessors would enable the hearing to be 
curtailed and rob the expert witness of his privileged posi- 
tion. Further, the judge himself, possessing a knowledge of 
the law and an experience of disputes far beyond that of any 
privately appointed arbitrator, would not be bound by pre- 
cedent and legal connotation save where a clear point of law 
arose. The appearance of arbitration lists at county courts 
and commercial courts in the provinces would not only make 
the arbitration clause an instrument of official law, it would 
separate those cases where arbitration is useless, and it would 
enable the official machinery of the law to perform greater 
setvices to the community at much less cost, formality, and 
delay. If we are to go on forming our own private courts 
to settle our disputes, the law must suffer, both in quality 
and in prestige. And to adapt commercial experience to the 
law is in the tradition of English legal evolution. 

Coun A. Cooxe. 


[This article is the first of a series of articles on the reform of 
the law which will appear in successive numbers of this Review 
under the general supervision and editorship of Professor R. A. 
Eastwood, of the Faculty of Law of Victoria University of 
Manchester.] 
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THE PATERNITY SCANDAL 


By Extpon Moore 


* Are you the father of this child ?’ 

* No,’ says the youth. 

‘Is this man the father of your child?’ 

‘ Yes,’ says the woman, and reels off a stream of unpleasant 
and unbelievably circumstantial ‘ evidence ’—possibly lies 
from beginning to end—which only too often condemns 
the boy to a sixteen-year fine, generally from tos. to {1a 
week, for ‘ maintenance,’ sufficiently heavy to prevent him 
marrying. Similar evidence from a policeman would not be 
sufficient to secure a conviction for a breach of parking 
tegulations. How bitterly the injustice is felt may be deduced 
from the fact that 2500 men are sent to gaol annually in 
default of payment, often repeatedly, in England and Wales— 
twice as many in proportion as in Scotland, where justice is 
better administered.1 

* The woman always pays!’ Indeed, she does not. She 
stands to win every time in an ‘ affiliation’ case. It is the man 
who pays, almost automatically, for our English magistracy 
is apt to assume he is guilty unless he can prove his innocence 
—which is practically impossible. The fact that, not 
infrequently, the woman is notoriously a loose character, and 
that any one of several men may be the father of her child, 
often carries little, if any, weight. The parties can seldom 
afford to pay for legal assistance. But the Home Office could, 
if it would, urge magistrates to call better evidence than at 
present in paternity cases, before sentencing men to the 
maintenance of children that, as often as not, are not theirs; 
and, in any case, to give greater facilities for appeal. One 
form of evidence to which greater attention should be paid 


1 Departmental Committee on Imprisonment in Default of Fines, 1934, 15. 6d 
(paras. 114-172). 
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is that of the blood-groups, which have lately been declared 
legal evidence in New York State—following Austria, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. The last two examples 
ate especially sound ones, since the Germans know the 
stringent standard of scientific proof, while the Danes lead 
the world in physical anthropology, 

The admission of hereditary resemblances as legal evidence 
is a modern development?; and rightly so, for, although 
the tendency of like to beget like has been clearly recognised 
from the earliest times, our forefathers could never know 
when some character would ‘skip a generation,’ disappear, 
ot crop up where least expected. Not until Mendel revealed 
the orderly mechanism underlying the apparent caprice of 


heredity could science give reliable testimony on questions 
of parentage and ancestry. He may, indeed, be said to have 
done for heredity what Copernicus did for astronomy. 
Fortunately, the genetics of the blood-groups is a fairly 
Simple example of the principles he established. 

First of all, a little about the blood-tests themselves, 
which are quite straightforward and used in hospitals every 
day in the normal practice of blood transfusion. Blood is a 
fluid of great chemical complexity, but for our present 


purposes it can be divided into two components : 

(2) The serum, a clear, straw-coloured fluid when drained 
off from the rest, and 

(4) The rest, especially including the erythrocytes, or red 
blood corpuscles. 

Early attempts at transfusion had caused many deaths, 
which experiments showed were due to the donot’s erythro- 
cytes ‘agglutinating "—gumming-up together in clumps— 
when brought into contact with the recipient’s serum. 
At first, this disastrous accident seemed to occur quite 
capticiously. But eventually the systematic testing of the 


serum of one man on the erythrocytes of others (and vive 


® The Chinese have in this, as in other matters, anticipated modern trends, since 
one Ji, of the Sung Dynasty, published a medico-legal book, Sen-en-roku (‘ False Charges 
), containing an account of blood-testing methods that must have been akin 
to those of to-day and that were used for determining relationships. That was in 
1247 A.D. Cho also refers to them in an undated book of the same dynasty, while 
they reappear in 1308 A.D. in the Mw-en-roku (‘No False Charges’), by O-Yo, of the 
Gen Dynasty. The last was actually translated into Japanese as early as 1736 A.D., 
while Ruggles Gates, relying on Furuhata, observes that ‘even the Ainu made some 
sort of blood-tests in determining relationship.’ 
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versé) enabled the experimenters to divide all mankind into 
four blood-groups—O, A, B, and AB. The blood of any 
two members of the same group, they found, would mix 
together harmoniously ; but the serum of one group would 
agglutinate the erythrocytes of another, as shown in Table I. 
A + sign indicates agglutination ; a — sign, no agglutination, 
This shows that the serum of A and B each causes agglutina- 
tion of the other’s erythrocytes and of AB’s ; AB serum does 
not agglutinate any erythrocytes, while O serum agglutinates 
all except those of its own group. In blood transfusion the 
effect of ‘ foreign’ serum is negligible, since it is immediately 
swamped by that of the recipient. It is the ‘foreign’ 
erythrocytes that cause the trouble, since they start to clump 
up as soon as they find themselves swimming in the recipient’s 
serum. The effect of the above arrangement, therefore, is 
that an AB person can take blood from any of the groups and 
give to none of them (except to another AB, of course), while 
O is at the other end of the scale, being able to take blood 
from no other group, but to give it to all of them. In between 
stand A and B, mutually exclusive of each other, and able to 
give to AB and receive from O. Group O is the hospitals’ 
‘universal donor,’ consequently. But in fact even O blood 
has been known to cause mild disturbance in the blood of 
other groups ; and, except in an emergency, cautious operators 
avoid any blood donor of a different group from that of the 
recipient. 

Nowadays when the blood of any new subject, donor ot 
recipient, is in question, it is simply tested against blood of 
known grouping. 

So much for the practical aspect. But the significance of 
the groups runs far deeper than that, since the saliva, teats, 
urine, and other secretions of an individual’s body have been 
found to show the same type character as his serum— 
suggesting that his blood-group is only one sign of his 
fundamental chemical constitution. In their heredity the 
groups show the same pleasant orderliness that they do in their 

? Tasxe I. 


Serum of Erythrocytes of Group 
Group A B 
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physiology. A large series of studies from all over the world 
makes it possible to say with all reasonable certainty what sort 
of children can or cannot be produced by the various matings. 
Table II. summarises the situation. Anyone with a slight 
knowledge of genetics will recognise from this that O plays 
in heredity a part to be expected from its physiological ré/e. 
It is at the bottom of the seties, recessive to both of the 
two separate factors A and B, which unite to form the 
*heterozygote’ (hybrid) AB. The series is exactly analogous 
to the classic comb-shape series in chickens of Single, Pea and 
Rose, Walnut—the last corresponding to AB, and Single to O. 

The prevailing evolutionary theory at the moment is 
that O was the original, primitive group, from which A 
and B arose separately as dominant mutations, AB being 
the heterozygote (hybrid) of the latter two. It is difficult 
to know, however, how this theory stands in the light of 
the discovery that chimpanzees have an agglutinogen that 
at least corresponds very closely to the human A, and 
outang-outangs something like both A and B. Cattle, 
sheep, and other sub-primate mammals also have similar 
groupings, though; so the evolutionary aspect is decidedly 
in the air. It does not affect the practical value of the human 
blood-groups in either medicine or heredity. 

An intriguing paradox of the groups—and one of great 
importance in medicine—is that a woman may bear a child 
of a different blood-group to her own. Thus transfusion 
from her might be fatal to the child newly delivered from 
her womb—+.g., the O child of two AB parents. Another 
paradox is that the spermatozoon of a heterozygous man 
may (@) be of a different group from that of the seminal 
fluid which carries it, or (b) carry factors for a character 


incompatible with itself. 
‘ Tasre II. 
Parents. Children Possible. Coildren not Possible. 

Oo xO Oo A, B, AB 
O x*A O,A B, AB 

O xB O, B A, AB 

A xA O,A B, AB 

A xB O, A, B, AB — 

A x AB O, A, B, AB oe 

B xB O,B A, AB 

B x AB O, A, B, AB — 

AB x AB O, A, B, AB — 

O x AB O, A, B, AB — 
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Returning now to the practical aspects of the subject— 
the important part of Table II. in questions of paternity is 
the third column, ‘ Children not Possible’ from any parti- 
cular mating. To take an example. If an O mother appears 
before the court with an A child, the man she claims is the 
father can at once prove his innocence if he can show that 
he belongs to blood-group B ; or if both the woman and the 
accused man belong to group O and the child to any of the 
other groups, then the man is certainly not its father—and 
so on, as shown in the table. The testimony of the blood- 
groups by themselves, in short, is purely negative, They 
can frequently prove that the defendant could not possibly 
be the father of the child alleged to be his. In the other 
cases their evidence is merely that he might be. They are 
thus employed in the countries mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

That was the position up to a few years ago, when two 
further discoveries about human blood were established, 
The vague knowledge that the main groups were sub-divided 
was finally brought to a head by Continental investigators, 
who showed that Group A falls into two well-defined sub- 
groups, A! and A?. They can always be distinguished from 
each other; and, genetically, A? is recessive to A’. This 
also, of course, gives two AB sub-groups, so that we now 
have six groups instead of four. 

Then in 1927-29 those two leading workers in the field, 
Landsteiner and Levine, showed that the erythrocytes of 
some individuals were equipped with special ‘ immune 
receptors,’ M and N, which were not revealed by the usual 
group tests. They can only be demonstrated by means of 
serum from rabbits that have been immunised with human 
erythrocytes. Others, especially the Danes, have followed 
up this work in a large series, with the result that we can now 
divide all humanity into three more separate groups—M, N, 
and MN. Genetically, M and N are of equal dominance, 
with MN as the heterozygote (the result of mating the two). 

This second series is quite separate from the first, and in 
heredity independent of it. So we now have, not four, but 
eighteen different types of human blood, with twenty-seven 
possible combinations of their ‘ genes’ (heredity factors) ; 
and it is possible to calculate in advance the kinds of children 
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that can and cannot be produced by any particular pair of 
parents. This greatly narrows the field, not only enabling 
us (once the grouping of mother and child are known) to 
eliminate straight off the majority of might-be fathers, but 
also pointing much more definitely than was previously 
possible to one particular man. And all this can be done 
without a word of that tissue of truth and lies that comes out 
of the witness-box. 

Even that is not the end of the resources open to us to-day, 
since the inheritance of a great number of human characters 
is as well known as that of the blood-groups. If, for instance, 
the latest blood technique shows that the child of a certain 
woman may have been fathered by the man she accuses, he 
can nevertheless clear himself by pointing out that the child 
has the ‘ Hapsburg lip ’—a well-marked type of undet-hung 
jaw, genetically dominant to the normal—while he and the 
woman have ordinary jaws. But if he shares the child’s 
peculiarity, the blood-group evidence is greatly strengthened. 
He is not the father if his eyes are clear black while those of 
mother and child are pure grey. But his paternity is decidedly 
probable if (plus the blood-group evidence) he and the child 
have black eyes and only the woman grey. There are a 
multitude of other human characters whose inheritance is 
known—shape and colour of hair, shape of shoulder-blade, 
various physical measurements, slight stigmata, and an endless 
list of abnormalities, large and small. In fact, by adding one 
such character to another, it should now usually be possible 
to declare, not merely that such-and-such a child could not 
have been fathered by man No. 1, but that it is almost certainly 
the offspring of man No. 2. Each problem becomes still 
easier when it is possible to study the parents and/or brothers 
and sisters of the man and woman in the case—still better, 
any other children they may have. 

Lawyers, with some justification, are apt to be suspicious 
of expert witnesses’; while the lay public, with less reason, 
tends to distrust the incursions of scientists into public 
affairs and the use made of their evidence by lawyers in 
court 5—perhaps because one of the cardinal articles of their 
faith is that mistakes and doubts must be openly acknow- 


5 E.g., Medical evidence in Workmen’s Compensation cases and in cases of persons 
with drunkenness. 
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ledged! In any case, advocates of the legal use of blood-tests 
must be prepared to answer the question ‘ How reliable is this 
scientific evidence?’ Scientists, in reply, can fairly claim 
that they set up more stringent standards of proof for them- 
selves than the most meticulous law court observes, while 
they will admit that no evidence gives more than 99 per cent, 
probability. This hereditary evidence, blood-groups and 
the rest, is in the neighbourhood of 90 to 95 per cent, 
probability, when allowance has been made for the technical 
blunders which even the most highly qualified men can 
sometimes make. There is also some slight evidence that 
certain rare diseases and chemical agencies may change even 
so deeply rooted a constitutional character as an individual’s 
blood-group. The likelihood of this affecting daily practice 
is far too remote for even the hospitals to bother about it. 
But it deserves to be mentioned. Though not perfect, 
therefore, this kind of evidence is much surer than that which 
the courts are normally driven to accept; while its adoption 
would remedy a daily injustice and abolish what is probably 
the most widespread form of blackmail. 

There is, finally, the question of how this system could 
best be introduced. The Home Office, I understand, cannot 
compel the courts to call any kind of evidence—while legal 
purists consider that even its circulars to magistrates constitute 
contempt of an amateur court! But it might very well open 
a small new department under its pathologist, consisting of a 
laboratory, a hematologist, and a general human geneticist, 
while informing the various benches that its services ate at 
their disposal for all the contested cases that come before 
them. At first, at amy rate, one such station should be 
sufficient for England, functioning in much the same way as 
the Pregnancy Diagnosis Station which is attached to the 
Institute of Animal Genetics, Edinburgh, and which, for 
several years has reported on the samples sent to it by doctors 
from all over the country. Anyone interested in the subject 
will find the technical jargon in most of the publications 
rather formidable. But I can recommend chap. ix. in Ruggles 
Gates’s Heredity in Man (Constable) and Tage Kemp’s papet 
in Problems of Population (Allen and. Unwin), while I have 
tried to write for laymen in (chap. xii.) my own Heredity— 
Mainly Human (Chapman and Hall). 

ELpon Moose. 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN EUROPE 
I. Nores ON FRANCE 


By RaNnDoLPpH HuGHEs 


Wuar follows aims at being a survey, retrospective over the 
past three or four months, of the more important events in 
France, and of the reaction to those events of the more 
important classes of French opinion, as expressed in the 
representative organs of the Press. 

It is fitting at the outset to record the very considerate, 
sympathetic and appreciative attitude of the French Press 
duting the constitutional crisis which the British Empire had 
to face at the end of last year. Some papers made cheap and 
vulgar capital out of it, in the American manner, and used it 
as an occasion for the production of addled ultra-democratic 
sentimentalism. Thus L’CEwre, emulating the similar per- 
formance of a well-known or notorious American literary 
showman, printed an epistle, beginning ‘ Cher Edouard, 
which cordially and almost communistically invited the 
addressee to leave ‘the bishops, the puritans, the hostesses, 
the plain Janes, the loveless, the flat-foots,’ and the other 
‘incomplete and ill-finished’ samples of humanity which 
controlled England, and come and take up his residence in 
the land of the large-minded and the big-hearted and the 
free, where he would be sure of a beautifully human reception. 


_ All this amplified in terms of indignant commiseration, and 


finding its natural conclusion in ‘A bientét, camarade.’ 

But stuff of this sorry sort was the exception,’ and the 
French Press in general treated the matter with exemplary 
discretion and tact; and, as understanding of the situation 
increased, it expressed profound admiration for the manner 
in which the British character met the shock, and for the 
Constitution which could withstand such an experience with 
so little harm. The incident, it was pointed out in the early 


1 December 18, 1936. 
VoL. CKXI—No. 721 401 Q 
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stages, was hardly calculated to strengthen the unity of the 
Empire, and many Governments, it was observed, were 
eagerly waiting for any sign of the weakening of that struc- 
ture.2 But the foundations turned out to be unshakable, 
and a nation in such a position was to be envied*; the 
British people afforded ‘a rare example of wisdom and 
union,’ * ‘ of nobility of soul and of political dignity,’ which 
is particularly valuable in ‘ a world that has lost faith in itself,’ 
and is collapsing ‘ in social and moral disorder’; the British 
Empire has clearly demonstrated that it is a stable and a 
stabilising force.5 Some, analysing the matter, saw in it a 
conflict between the old order and the new, between 
modernism and the spirit of tradition; and in the great 
majority of cases took reassurance from the fact that it was 
traditionalism which had emerged triumphant. But all in 
the end—even L’CEwre, which made a complete amende 
honorable—were concordant in emphasising, above all, the 
dignity with which the situation had been met. This beha- 
viour of the French Press is one of the very few pleasing— 
and promising—signs that have been visible for some time 
past in the firmament of European affairs.’ 
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Of recent domestic events in France, two are outstand- 
ingly important : the new Bill governing the Press, and the 
Law on compulsory. arbitration) The former of these was 
foreshadowed by the prosecution, condemnation and im- 
ptisonment of M. Charles Maurras, and was precipitated by the 


® Le Petit Bleu, December 4, 1936. In most cases throughout this survey, more 
than one newspaper could be cited as representing a certain opinion. The political 
colour of papers will only be given (more or less approximately) when the nature of 
the context makes this desirable. 

3 Le Journal, December 5, 1936. 

* Le Jour, December 5, 1936. 

5 Le Temps, December 5 and 9, 1936. 

* Dépéche Coloniale, December 7, 1936. 

” It is painful to have to notice an article entitled Bérénice, printed in the January 
number of the Revue de Paris, which, appearing after the above-mentioned affair had 
been definitely closed, returns to it in a spirit of idle gossip, and, what is more, of the 
most execrable bad taste: bad taste that Rabelais, Béroalde de Verville and Crébillon 
fils would have been the first to condemn. The following is a choice extract from this 
futile exercise in journalistic rummaging : 

* Ce que l’on voit des jambes croisées est joli, agréable a regarder.’ 
It is unnecessary to specify who is the subject of this piece of voyeur’s photography. 
And yet the Temps—the grave and judicial Temps—teviewing this article, awards it 
high marks for its ‘ ¢act,’ as well as for its ‘ finesse’ and its delicate ‘ doigtt’ | 
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circumstances preceding the suicide of M. Roger Salengro, 
a Minister of State in the Government of M. Blum. As 
these two affairs—the incarceration of M. Maurras and the 
self-destruction of M. Salengro—were very inadequately 
presented, and in some cases grossly misrepresented, in the 
English Press, and as they are significant incidents in con- 
temporary French history, it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about them here. 

M. Maurras was brought to trial because he threatened, 


‘in his capacity of leader of the Royalist Party and political 


editor of that party’s organ the Action Frangaise, to have done 
to death a certain number of deputies if they were instrumental 
in leading France into war against one of her neighbours. 
M. Maurras had what he considered excellent reasons for 
esteeming this war detrimental, and even disastrous, to 
France, and he therefore thought it his duty as a good patriot 
to resort to the most extreme measures to stop it. When 
on trial, he pleaded—and many people agreed with him—that 
if he were condemned, it would be simply because he had 
behaved as a Frenchman ought to behave. However, he 
was found guilty and condemned to eleven months’ imprison- 
ment—a lengthy term for a man of his age. At once there 
was an outcry of shocked indignation from all quarters with 
the exception of a few journals—they could not even be 
called a handful—on the extreme Left, which were pledged to 
support the Government which had used M. Maurras so 
despitefully. Apart from these, all the papers comprising 
the French Press were vigorous in their denunciation of the 
Government. Scatcely any one of them subscribed to 
M. Mautrras’s political doctrines; a very large number of 
them were diametrically and vehemently opposed to those 
doctrines. They all proclaimed their measure of dissent 
from him, but, they said, this did not prevent them from 
regarding his incarceration as something not very far removed 
from a crime. For M. Maurras—a thing that appears to be 
generally unknown in England, and especially by the English 
Press—is not only one of the most considerable political 
philosophers of his time (even most of his adversaries admit 
this), but also one of the most distinguished writers, one of 
the most consummate literary artists, in the whole range of 
French literature. 
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The Times newspaper is certainly ignorant of these facts 
concerning M. Maurras’s pre-eminence, otherwise it would 
not have compressed the news of M. Maurras’s arrest into 
a meagre paragraph of a few lines (wrongly describing him 
as the ‘ manager’ of the Action Frangaise), and relegated it to 
the obscure corner reserved for ‘ Telegrams in Brief.’ ® 

Some three weeks later The Times returned to M. Mautras 
and his movement, and this time it gave him the more ample 
honours of a leading article, but it accorded him this greater 
prominence only in order to bring him into relief as a mis- 
chievous, immoral, criminal and thoroughly unpatriotic 
figure. This article bore the denunciatory title of ‘ Poison 
Pens,’ and it was written on the occasion of M. Salengro’s 
self-administered death. The hapless defunct Minister was 
presented by The Times as the victim of a great and heinous 
wrong. He had been charged with desertion while serving 
in the Great War, but a fortnight before his death his name 
had been cleared by a military tribunal—at least, The Times 
said so, and English readers of course had no reason to doubt 
its word: ‘in the minds of decent-thinking men’ M. 
Salengro’s name ‘ needed no clearing,’ The Times added in a 
spirit of righteous and fully-instructed justice. But General 
Gamelin, a responsible French official, referring to the ‘ mili- 
tary tribunal ’ mentioned by The Times, asserted categorically 
that there had been ‘ no jury, no tribunal, and nothing that 
could properly be called a verdict.’ ® 

The following castigation of The Times by the Journal des 
Débats © should be duly pondered : 

It is the British tradition to consider affairs as a whole, and from a 
practical point of view, and not to meddle in the domestic happenings 
of other countries. This is a very wise principle. We should express 
our surprise at seeing The Times depart from it in the strangest fashion 
if The Times were still what it used to be. We have on different occasions 
noted with regret that it has adopted new modes of procedure. Its 
recent article on the Bill concerning the French Press has caused a painful 
impression in this country. If The Times in its new state entertains 
feelings of veneration for M. Salengro or M. Blum, that of course is 
its own business. But it is at least out of place that it should be so 
ill-informed regarding affairs in France as to approve measures aimed 


® October 30, 1936. 
* See numerous articles in Ie Jour, the Echo de Paris, Figaro, Gringoire and other 
French journals in the first fortnight of November. 
30 November 22, 1936. 
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at the French Press and set itself against French opinion when the latter 
is in collision with M. Blum’s Government. What has become of the 
English manners, tact and sense of fitness to which we were accustomed 
in the past ? 

The extract indicates that the Bill on the Press (the fate of 
which at the moment of writing has not been settled by the 
Senate) is causing some concern in France. Indeed, all the 
papers, except the partisans of the Government on the 
extreme Left, have been busy in their condemnation of it as 
comically and, what is more, dangerously iniquitous. They 
agree that of course deliberate calumny is repulsive to decent 
journalists, and they would be glad to see it discouraged by 
the proper measures. But this Bill, it is urged, is being 
tushed through under the pressure of party feeling exacer- 
bated by M. Salengro’s suicide, which has been magnified 
out of all reasonable proportion. According to the terms of 
the Bill, papers will be compelled to reveal, among other 
things, whence they derive their financial resources; this 
has not aroused so much discussion as a clause enacting that 
it will be an offence to publish a statement damaging to any 
‘public person ’ in respect of his ‘ reputation,’ his ‘ probity,’ 
or his ‘ délicatesse,’ 

It is obvious that this would be a very severe check upon 
ctiticism of Ministers of State and other public officials, for 
it would not be easy to know at what precise point an expres- 
sion of opinion would begin to be ‘ damaging ’ to the reputa- 
tion of such gentlemen. As for the strange item ‘ délicatesse,’ 
what is it? asks the Echo de Paris™ in not very respectful 
perplexity. Where does it begin and where does it end? 
Who shall determine the ‘ juridical frontiers ’ of this precious 
quality? If one were to say (proceeds the Echo de Paris), 
speaking of the sumptuous plate which gossip attributes to 
M. Blum (it is necessary to say ‘ gossip,’ for fear of proceed- 
ings), ‘ No, M. Blum is accustomed to eat with his fingers,’ 
that would of course be a joke in not very good taste; but 
would it result in one’s finding oneself in the dock, would it 
mean that one would be condemned by a body of magistrates 
whose délicatesse would be of the same high order as M. 
Blum’s own? Another clause has in view any statement 
‘calculated to prejudice the national interest.’ But, says 


11 November 24, 1936. 
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Le Jour, that would make it impossible (or hazardous) to 
attack, say, the Bill enfranchising the native inhabitants of 
Algeria, and to denounce it as harmful from the point of view 
of imperial policy. For the Government might maintain 
that such opposition was prejudicial to the interests of the 
country. These are a few examples out of many of the 


objections to which the proposed Law is being subjected. 


The most serious objection of all, however, is that concerning 
the quality of the persons who would decide the cases arising 
out of the many possible infringements of this law, and here 
the issue is very largely a constitutional one. For the accused 


would be tried, not by a jury, but by a body of professional 
magistrates. This, as the Temps insists,1® would be to 
subvert the very principles upon which the Republic reposes. 
An English reader may ask ‘ why ?’; the answer is, briefly, 
that the judiciary in France, unlike that in England, is not 
really independent, and is subject to pressure or suggestion 
from the governmental quarters in whose keeping judicial 


advancement very largely lies. This fact makes nugatoty 
the comparison, which certain Government organs have tried 
to establish, between the English Law of Libel and the 
projected Law. And, the opponents of the Bill point out 
with unanswerable pertinence, not so very long ago the author 
or sponsor of it, M. Blum himself, virtually passed condemna- 


tion upon it in the name of the most fundamental political 
principles : 


The whole doctrine of the Republic, since the days of the French 
Revolution, is against any such innovation, for it would be improper to 
use the word ‘ reform” here. Republicans have always held that the 
competence of the jury in political matters was one of the elements, 
one of the substantial conditions, of the freedom of the Press, The 
Socialist Party has adopted this tradition, and I for my part trust that it 
will always remain true to it. In spite of all the abuses that may be 
complained of, we must at all costs stand for freedom. I would rather 
have a perverted Press than a Press whose liberty was fettered. 


M. Blum is a Socialist, and it was as leader of the Socialist 
Party that he wrote these words in the official Socialist 


18 Januaty 13, 1937. 18 November 21 and 28, 1936. 

4 This point is developed at greater length in my article ‘ The Republic Arraigned,’ 
published in the Nineteenth Century and After in June last. 

™% The governmental plea in question is well refuted by the Intransigeant and the 
Echo de Paris of November 25, 1936. 
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journal Le Populaire in the thirty-fifth year of this century. 


His volte-face in this short space of time is in perfect accordance 
with his character as carefully and contentedly analysed and 
defined by himself at the outset of his career in a letter to 
Pierre Louys, one of the figures of the literary world to which 
he gave the greater part of his time before he decided that 


his talents would be mote satisfactorily applied to politics ; 


I don’t know if I shall ever be capable of carrying through a work, 
or governing my life, on any settled lines, or with any long-sustained 
effort of will. It seems to me that there will always be something 
undecided, something unfinished, about me. And, mark you, that is a 
thing on which I pride myself not a little.1¢ 


The Compulsory Arbitration Bill has been passed by both 
Houses, and it will be interesting to see how it works out in 
practice. Its immediate cause was the grave dislocation in 
French industrial and other life consequent upon the many 
serious strikes which broke out in the latter half of last year. 
It was devised to obviate such occurrences in the future. 
According to the organs of the extreme Left, the workers had 
sought to arrive at settlements of the various disputes by 
friendly means, but they always came up against the ‘ scan- 
dalous intransigence ’ of the big industrialists, who deliberately 
provoked conflicts with a view to smashing the Popular 
Front and the syndicalist organisation in which the workers 
found their safety.’ 

The case was put more temperately by the Pest Journal, 
one of the less violent exponents of Government policy. 
The great problem, according to this organ,1* is that of output 
or production, and the Blum Government will be judged 


largely by the way it handles this problem. M. Blum, 
realising its urgency (especially since production had been 
disorganised by the strikes), managed to get his idea of 
compulsory arbitration accepted by the leaders of the C.G.T. 
(Conféderation Générale du Travail), and this virtually meant 
that one half of the battle was won. The other half would 
be won if he could induce the Senate to pass the Bill. This 


18 1890. This revealing epistle was recently sold at an auction sale in Paris, and 
it has been published by Candide and other journals. M. Blum probably wishes he 
himself had been the purchaser. 

17 L’Humanité, December 28, 1936. 18 December 29, 1936. 
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he did do, although only after the Bill had been subjected to 


so much modification that what survived of it was a com- 
promise. But general satisfaction had been secured all 
round: the Senate had brought the Bill into line with the 
Constitution and the mistrust of the workers regarding it 
had been removed, and M. Blum felt that a great danger had 
been averted. 

But the great majority of the French journals viewed the 
measute with scepticism, and in some cases with no small 
amount of apprehension. The Journal des Débats,® speaking 
particularly for the eighty-nine senators who voted against 
the Bill (170 voted for it), said that they discerned a subversive 
motive underlying it, which was contrary to all parliamentaty 
institutions, and prejudicial to the financial and the economic 
health of the nation. The Victoire,2° not an extremist paper, 
saw in the Bill ‘an instrument of social warfare that could 
not but multiply conflicts.’ The Bill was engendered by a 
fear of disorder, said L’Intransigeant,™ but it will not placate 
those to whom it is intended to be a sop; it will issue in 
still greater disorder; those who should obey will derive 
from it the feeling that they are the masters, and thus the 
sense of authority will be weakened in the country. The 
decision will be binding only on the employers, says a com- 
mercial paper, Chaleur et Industrie; the employees will always 
be able to resort to the strike as a weapon, and the Bill can 
only obviate the strike in so far as it pleases the workers that 
it should do so. L’Ami du Peuple* argues in this sense too, 
and says that every decision in favour of the workers will be 
received by them in a spirit of hostile triumph, and thus will 
only widen the breach between the two parties. L’Ordre™ 
another paper that is not markedly extremist, fears that with 
this Bill purely Socialist legislation is well launched, for it 
will enable prices to be fixed arbitrarily. Woe, says L’Ordre, 
to the small tradespeople who have the misfortune to find 
themselves in the line of its advance! Other papers develop 
this latter point: the ruin of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses and, as a consequence of this, the extension and 
supremacy of the proletarian forces of the State. France, 
it is pointed out, owes a large part of its wealth to this multi- 


19 December 28, 1936. 20 December 28, 1936. %1 December 31, 1936. 
% January 21, 1937. 28 December 29, 1936. 
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tude of small enterprises, which work with the most limited 
means, and whose managers, engineers and workmen consti- 
tute one of the most enterprising, efficient and in other ways 
valuable section of the population. 

Candide ** says that much could be tolerated if the Bill 
teally did ensure industrial peace, but it is convined that it 
will do nothing of the kind. Not only must the Bill be 
ineffective so long as magistrates have not the power to 
enforce their decisions on the workers (M. Blum’s Govern- 
ment would not consent to the use of gendarmes against the 
latter when they show themselves contumacious) ; besides 
that consideration, the Bill will leave unmoved the forces 
of Communism which are bent on the destruction of the 
country. For, says Candide, if it had merely been no more 
than a conflict between Capitalism and Labour, the issue 
would have been settled long since. But that would not suit 
the Communists’ plan; their design is, not to better the con- 
ditions of the workers, but to disorganise production, and 
thus to produce social chaos, to the greatest possible extent. 

Events seemed quickly to bear out the prophecies of a 
number of these critics. A couple of days after the Bill had 
been passed by the Senate a strike broke out in the foodstuffs 
industries of Paris, and the strikers refused to accept the 
decision of the arbitrators to whom the matter had been 
submitted. The Communist daily L’Humanité justified this 
refusal on the ground that the cost of living had gone up, 
and therefore that the decision should obviously have been 
given in favour of the workers—a highly convenient mode 
of justification, which no doubt will be increasingly resorted 
to. But it makes a dead letter of the law of compul- 
sory arbitration demanded by the Government of which 
L’Humanité and its stalwarts are one of the principal pillars. 
The pessimistic, however, may find a little consolation, and 
even a sign of better times,” in the fact that about a week 
later a strike was settled at Lille by the procedure introduced 
by the recently passed Bill. 


Many of the observations noted in what precedes consti- 
tute a criticism of M. Blum’s Government, and we will now 


* December 31, 1936. * As does the Matin—January 8, 1937. 
VoL. CKXI—No. 721 Q* 
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proceed to consider briefly the achievement in general of that 
Government, as seen by itself and its apologists on the one 
hand, and on the other by those who are not inclined to view 
what is commonly called ‘the Blum experiment ’ as a happy 
one for the country. 

The most comprehensive and the kindest appraisement of 
his and his colleagues’ Administration is that formulated by 
M. Blum himself at Lyons on the 24th of January. This 
may be taken as including and amplifying all the laudatory 
and optimistic remarks on that Administration which have 
appeared in L’Humanité, Le Populaire, and other friendly 
journals since M. Blum’s advent to power. These estimates 
ate well known to English readers, for they have been 
reproduced and adopted by many English papers. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to sum up rapidly M. Blum’s exposi- 
tion of what he and his associates have succeeded in accom- 
plishing. I shall confine myself here to domestic affairs : an 
adequate consideration of even the most essential elements of 
French foreign policy would demand the compass of a whole 
article. 

His Government, M. Blum claimed, was a Government of 
public welfare, a Government in the truest sense of the word 
national. It was a fact that everything was not as it should be 
in the domain of finance ; all the money that had emigrated 
from the country had not returned to it, and it had not been 
possible to stop hoarding within the country ; and there were 
other embarrassments of a financial order. Still, when all 
was said, there had undeniably been an economic recovery, 
and it had been rapid and intense. So much so indeed that 
it might be considered that the financial crisis was no longer 
gtave, and that an era of prosperity and security had opened. 
In the first time for years there were reports of new invest- 
ments and of the creation of new enterprises. Important 
social legislation, aimed at relieving the ills of unemployment, 
indigent old age, agricultural calamities and other species of 
evils, had been taken in hand. In fact, said M. Blum, France 
had been transformed out of all recognition. An impartial 
observer who had not seen the country for eight or ten months, 
and visited it to-day, would be amazed at what he saw.” 


*6 | myself returned to France the other day after just such an interval, and never 
before have I been so struck by the change that had taken place. But the change was 
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There is a renascence on all sides. The nation is gradually 
returning to its normal condition. The material transforma- 
tion is striking enough, but even more striking is'the moral 
transformation. A different mood is visible everywhere ; 
health and confidence, and even cheerfulness, are beginning 
to be the rule once more. Everything, indeed, encourages us 
to continue in the path along which we have so far advanced. 

Lovers of France would be happy to think this was true. 
But all Frenchmen do not think it is true; indeed, a con- 
siderable number of them present an altogether different 
picture of the country. One of the most authoritative of 
these is M. Tardieu, a hard-headed critic of great and distin- 
guished administrative experience, who is not given to 
abandoning solid facts for the more agreeable prospects of 
thetoric. His comments 2’? on M. Blum’s speech, like that 
speech itself, only in a contrary direction, may be taken as 
resuming and extending a large body of criticism that has 
been expressed in the past few months. The following is a 
recapitulation of them. 

To hear M. Blum talk, says M. Tardieu, one would think 
there had been no social legislation before his own access to 
office. But the laws governing the employment of women 
and children, unhealthy factories and workshops, industrial 
accidents, workmen’s pensions, cheap dwellings, the eight- 
hour day, social insurance—these laws were all passed by 
bourgeois Governments. The other rosy items of M. Blum’s 
litany do not easily bear criticism. It had been promised in 
June 1936 that at the end of six months unemployment would 
have ceased altogether in France. The Government has 
indeed had passed 206 laws to this end, but on January 9, 
1937, there were still 420,000 unemployed in the country. 
It had been promised at the same time that the purchasing 
power of the workers would be inceased by 35 per cent., 
and that their comfort would be assured. But for a month 
past the syndicates of the C.G.T. have been so dissatisfied 
with this purchasing power that they are clamouring for a 
fresh and an immediate increase of wages. It had been 
promised that the increase of wages would not be offset by 


not of the paradisal kind indicated by M. Blum. There was everywhere a listlessness, 

a heaviness, and atony that was altogether new in my fairly extensive experience of the 

country. The light, and a good part of the life, seemed to have gone out of things. 
2? Gringoire, January 29, 1937. 
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any rise in retail prices ; but the rise in these prices has been 
most marked: 4o per cent. in the case of bread and wine, 
30 per cent. in that of meat and potatoes, and an average of 
20 per cent. when all commodities are considered. 

As for agriculture, a Corn Bureau was founded, and gave 
employment to some hundreds of Socialist officials ; but the 
price of wheat is still 20 francs below the rate obtaining in 
the free market, and meanwhile the French peasant has to 
cope with the rising prices of other goods. As for the 
construction of the larger kinds of premises, and in general, 
anything in the way of long-term investments, by which alone 
economic recovery can be measured, there is no progress to 
report here. In the final estimate, imports have been in 
excess of exports. The amount involved in recent and 
pending bankruptcies is enormous, and does not point to a 
return of prosperity. It is true that certain industries pro- 
tected by the State have no cause to complain, but the smaller 
industries and businesses, and the classes which save on a 
small or a moderate scale, are being very sorely tried at the 
present moment. In short, the Blum Government has 
intensified all the causes—social, fiscal, budgetary, monetary— 
which make for an increase in retail prices. And if we 
consider the budget, with its huge deficit, and the general 
financial state of the country, there is room for nothing but 
the most serious alarm. 

Several other critics maintain that the Government has 
only accentuated the friction and the division between classes. 
Others—the Temps, for example—declare that, in any case, 
it suffers from an irremediable internal defect, and is therefore 
of its very nature condemned to failure. This is that it is 
partly socialistic and partly communistic, and thus must 
constantly try to realise aims that are mutually irreconcilable ; 
it is a Government pulled in contrary directions, a Govertn- 
ment prevented from adopting any clear-cut and decisive 
policy on any of the important matters confronting it. It tries 
to serve national causes, and at the same time it is subjected 
to forces, and depends on them for its existence, which 
are bent on forwarding causes the opposite of national. This 
weakness is especially seen in its conduct of foreign affairs— 
but that is a story that must be reserved for another occasion. 


RANDOLPH HUGHEs. 





THE INDIAN ASSEMBLY 
By Parrick LAcEY 


AFTER a spot of bother during the first days of September the 
Indian Legislative Assembly settled down to the best session 
it has had since the last elections two years ago. The captious 
and the cautious (?) tell us that this is due to its pre-occupation 
with non-political subjects, and specially with a Company 
Law Amendment Bill whose principles appeal equally to 
Government and Opposition. But it is a good and significant 
omen that in a matter of first importance the Government 
has received the fullest co-operation, sympathy and trust 
of a Congress Party nominally pledged to obstruction and 
sabotage all the time and every time. Not even the Madrasi 
Nationalists’ passion for surplus speech-making has prevented 
the party from contributing greatly, with knowledge and 
care, to the tightening-up of a Bill whose specific purpose is 
to increase the Executive’s powers of control. 

The Congress Group has forty-one or forty-two members. 
Some of them during the present session have called them- 
selves unashamed capitalists, and others Socialists, of whom 
the most vocal is young Professor Ranga, from Madras. 
The two sections do not pretend to agree; they quarrel 
firmly yet amicably, without trace of malice. But the party, 
as a whole, retains a cohesion and discipline only rivalled by 
the official ‘ voting machines ’ opposite it, and by the much 
smaller European Group. Its secretary, Mr. Satyamutti, 
perseveres in endless chatter and countless questions ‘ for 
publicity’s sake,’ as he himself has said. If his colleagues 
could abate him, they might achieve more than they do. As 
it is, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
are nevertheless towers of strength and wisdom ; Mr. V. V. 
Giri has scored points for Labour ; and Mr. M. A. Ayyangar 
has earned official approval for several of his Companies Bill 
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amendments, though he is apt to speak with the Madrasi’s 
machine-gun delivery. Contrariwise, the group’s aged and 
renowned savant, Dr. Bhagwan Dass, speaks too seldom; 
and others who are by no means savant are too fond of 
restricting their part in debates to crude interruptions of 
speeches which they cannot otherwise gainsay. Their manners 
and notions of humour are apt to be very ‘ lower school.’ 

Next to the Congressmen sits Mr. Jinnah’s Independent 
Party—so true to its name that resignations from it are nearly 
as frequent as its division between the ayes and noes. That, 
however, is characteristic of the Moslems, who contribute its 
backbone, and the non-Muslim Liberals, who give the group 
its brains. Mr. Jinnah himself has played a negligible part in 
the present session, save that he remains the most beautifully 
dressed actor in the House. For some reason hard to define, 
he impresses the Government’s front bench, and the Congress 
Group scarcely less so, as a red flag might strike a Viceregal 
bull. The ablest man in his group is undoubtedly Sir H. P. 
Mody, the outstanding individualist in the Assembly ; and 
for this let Lancashire rejoice and give thanks. Sir Homi 
speaks, and sometimes heckles, with an ever-sparkling fluency 
that delights the whole House, but only when his knowledge 
of the subject is complete enough to embarrass the majority 
opposing him. Apart from this, his one handicap is the 
irrepressibility of his sense of wit and fun. It is real wit, but 
too often dissembles the earnest importance of his case. On 
the other hand, he was more alert than the whole European 
Group put together when the Government and Congress 
conspired in an act of banditry against the managing agents. 
The Companies Bill provides for the statutory violation of 
managing agents’ contracts, and the Government agrees that 
this makes it expropriatory. The Select Committee inserted 
a clause entitling managing agents to compensation. The 
Government doubted whether the safeguard would be 
effective, but was expected to support it. Mr. Satyamurti 
tabled an amendment to abolish it, and at the last moment the 
Government accepted his motion. Sir H. P. Mody’s was the 
only voice raised in protest. 

From this it will be inferred with some justice that the 
European Group of nine members is not particularly wide- 
awake. It sets an excellent example of decorum and attention 
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to business. It is provocative only in the rarest of sentences 
from Mr. F, E. James, its one skilled debater. It has two or 
three other speakers capable of stating a case with uninspiring 
lucidity, and these are given a polite, heedful hearing that 
some men in every other part of the House may well envy. 
Yet there is something a little pathetic about it, and far too 
much studied indifference to matters that affect India’s welfare 
without directly touching European pockets. The group 
nevertheless maintains the best of relations with other patties, 
and Sir Leslie Hudson, its leader, is very popular. 

The Congress Nationalists form another minimum party. 
As a rule their only difference with the Congress proper is 
their unrelenting hostility to the Communal Award, and even 
this little gulf has been more than half bridged by the All- 
India Congress Committee’s recent attack on the Award. 
But they sit apart, and since their most potent backer outside 
the House is a managing agent they have often spoken and 
voted against the Opposition on amendments to the Com- 
panies Bill. Their leader is Mr. M. S. Aney, more than once 
President of the Congress. He looks like an unordered 
bundle of fair linen with a red crown, but he is an astute 
debater, and can speak pungently with a rather high, harsh 
voice, yet great good humour. Sardar Sant Singh is an 
incorrigible but amiable and picturesque Communalist. 
Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya, nephew of a more famous 
namesake, seems to have repented of the wickedest speech 
made in the House, and is now seldom heard except when he 
has something sensible to say. 

The second biggest block in the whole Chamber consists 
of the Unattached, owning no party allegiance. Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatulla, formerly a Minister of the Bombay 
Government, has now rallied a few of them under some 
banner or other, but it is doubtful if the effort will last. Sir 
Ghulam speaks occasionally, in very deliberate tones. Mr. 
N. M. Joshi is a member nominated by Government to 
represent Labour. He is always interesting, with a courage 
stimulated by much sense of fun, and he is the only non- 
elected member of the House with personal independence 
enough to vote pretty consistently against his official patrons. 
To their credit, they make no complaint. Sir Mohammed 
Yaqub, elected from the United Provinces, is another who 
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has the pluck to hit out hard all round him when he scents 
hanky-panky ; but more often he finds that the Assembly is 
an irresistible remedy for insomnia. Sir R. S. Sarma has had 
his day: when the terrorists were most active he attacked 
them and their apologists in speeches that seriously en- 
dangered his life, but he is ineffective when there is nothing 
to fight about. 

The officials comprising the Government block (and 
block is the word) are only very so-so and their Treasury 
Bench is unimpressive as such. The Law Member, Sir 
Nripendra Sircar, is its only occupant who can hold a candle 
to Messts. Desai and Pant opposite him. He lacks the 
beautiful, mellowed, quietly forceful felicity of Mr. Desai’s 
oratory, but his industry and skill in the mastery and statement 
of a brief are remarkable, and his wit has completely healed 


the sores that he used to irritate among the Congressmen. 
Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member, has an understandable 
reputation outside the House for unabashed offensiveness ; 
but though in debate the Opposition appear to writhe and 
rage under his gibes, they confess a great liking for his frank- 
ness and avoidance of guile. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, 
Commerce Member and distinguished lawyer, has had little 
to do this session, but is admirable on his own subjects. He 
belongs to a Moslem sect which the orthodox call heretical, 
so that he must sometimes face unmerited difficulties. Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, Secretary for Education, Health and 
Lands, evolves rhetorical periods with exceptional clarity. 
Mr. P. J. Griffiths is the only official back-bencher of any 
account in debate. He first came from Midnapore to blast 
the Opposition case for relaxation of the measures against 
terrorism, but I have never seen a Government member 


applauded so cordially and impartially by all groups in the 


House. Yet the Government, as a team, makes a very poor 
show. It has won nearly all the divisions on the Companies 
Bill, but, strictly speaking, remains a minority Government, 
and is more worried than tutored by that fact. 

Some attempt has been made elsewhere to exaggerate the 


significance of the Congress Opposition’s stampede from the 
Chamber on the third day of the present session, and their 


absence when the Viceroy addressed both Houses. It may be 
worth some trouble to correct the perspective of these 
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incidents. The first affair was almost certainly nothing more 
than a sudden, ephemeral explosion of petulance, and its 
chief apologist has admitted that he had his tongue in his 
cheek when he commended its ‘ spontaneity.’ It may have 
been all too typical; it may happen again; but it was not a 
political portent, and there is every reason to believe that the 
party was soon ashamed of it. Some excitable Congress 
back-benchers have not had time to master all the subtleties 
of parliamentary procedure and tactics. They were looking 
to a vote of censure on the tariff relief given to Lancashire, 
often their Public Enemy No. 1, and they lost their heads 
momentarily when Government took a chance of talking the 
motion out. Their chagrin fell on the chairman’s head, and 
they threw up the sponge in sheer wrath. It is not true, as 


some reports have said, that Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of 
the Opposition, led the demonstration. The tail wagged the 
cat, and Mr. Desai was in the rear of the walk-out. 

The same group’s boycott of the Viceroy’s visit to the 
Legislature may seem to have been as silly and more unfor- 
tunate, but it was equally unimportant. The Congressmen 


were present and attentive when Lord Willingdon first 


addressed the Assembly after their return to it. Later they 
resented the convention whereby everyone in the House is 
expected to stand whenever the President has to read one of 
the Governor-General’s formal messages to it, and the more 


so since these messages sometimes announce disallowance of 


motions before the House or certification of Bills which it 


has rejected. Hence came a search for grounds of ‘ total 
abstinence when the Viceroy should next speak in the 
Chamber; and the pretext discovered and published was 
Lord Willingdon’s refusal to meet Mr. Gandhi so long as 


civil disobedience was threatened or continued. This excuse 
looked a little thin when the same members omitted the 
formality of calling at Viceregal Lodge after Lord Linlithgow’s 
arrival—a detail about which too much fuss is made here and 
there. Then.they met in very solemn conclave to consider 
whether they should attend Lord Linlithgow’s first speech to 
the Legislature. An indiscteet spokesman, with a passion 
for publicity, broadcast prematurely the news that three- 


quarters of them thought they should attend ; and immediately 
they were bounced back to their old attitude by telegrams 
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from followers in various parts of India, hoping that this 
lamentable report was untrue. So they stayed away again; 
and though some of their newspapers have mocked the 
Congress Nationalist Party for not sharing their absenteeism, 
others have rebuked them for needless discourtesy. 

The excuse given me by the Congress Whip was the 
unusual severity with which Lord Linlithgow has disallowed 
many of their thirty-odd adjournment motions. ‘The President 
has refused to admit more because they plainly did not comply 
with the rules; but no previous Viceroy made so frequent 
use of his power to veto such motions on the ground that 
their subject-matter was ‘ not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council.” They dealt with matters or 
events within the jurisdiction of provincial Governments and 
Legislatures, and perhaps it is well that the Centre should 
learn to mind its own business on the eve of provincial 
autonomy. But this vetoing would have been an improve- 
ment on the old pretext for boycotting the Viceroy, if ever it 
had been published as such. It was not: some of the 
absentees sent their wives and daughters to hear Lord 
Linlithgow from the galleries ; and I shall be surprised if we 
hear very much more of similar incidents in future. But we 





may, and if they recur we might do worse than temper ' 


criticism of their obvious futility with the question whether 
Englishmen under the rule of alien conquerors would go 
out of their way to show respect to that Government’s 
principal agent. 

A more extraordinary side-show touched the Viceroy 
indirectly. A question was asked in the Assembly on the 
Government’s policy for live-stock improvement, with 
special reference to the distribution of stud bulls. Then a 
Congressman inquired whether Government were aware 
that many of the bulls were dying for want of proper fodder 
and many cows had died because they were ill-matched with 
the bulls. These are notorious and vitally important facts ; 
yet the Secretary of the Congress Party, whose countless 
questions seldom include any so sensible, compelled his 
colleague to stand up and withdraw the interpellation on the 
ground that it was ‘ not in good form or taste.’ There was 
ribald laughter all round the House. 

But ‘ incidents’ in inverted commas have been happily 
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rare this session. The Companies Bill has overshadowed 
everything else, and I have already suggested that inferences 
may be drawn from the good relations established between 
Government and Opposition during its discussion, The 
Opposition’s persistent pressure against existing managing 
agents has provoked in some quarters a suspicion that it is 
inspired by racio-political prejudice, because the foremost 
Agencies are British. But very many are Indian; few 
companies in this country have prospered without their help, 
and it is far more probable that the greater publicity following 
a few scandals is to be blamed for the drive against the system 
in general. At any rate, neither the Opposition nor the 
Government seems to regard successful divisions on the Bill 
as political triumphs. They have left that misinterpretation 
of them to the headlines of the Press, and have been content 
to disagree in the friendliest spirit, with mutual respect, on 
points of detail raised by their joint and largely successful 
efforts to improve India’s Company Law out of all recognition. 
It needed it with vengeance; but it is noteworthy that in 
doing it the Opposition parties have had courage enough to 
stamp particularly on abuses by vested interests that have 
often financed them in the past. They are genuinely anxious 
to afford shareholders the maximum protection. 

There was equally useful co-operation in the passing of a 
duller Bill to amend the local administration of cantonment 
areas, though the Congress might have been expected to 
obstruct anything so military as long as it could. On a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles Act the Government had the 
sense to acknowledge the force of opinion and to accept a 
dilatory motion that the measure be circulated. The Bill 
seeks to introduce some necessary control of highway motor 
traffic, but the Government rather lent itself to a suspicion 
that it was equally concerned to divert passengers to its own 
tailways at the cost of private motor enterprise. The Opposi- 
tion would have none of this ; and they also carried against 
Government a similar motion on a Bill to tighten up the law 
against ticketless railway travel. It is estimated that nearly 
6,000,000 people travel on India’s railways without tickets 
every year. The law-breaker received too much irrelevant 
and sentimental sympathy in the Assembly ; but there was 
no gainsaying the argument that the petty tyrannies and 
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incompetence of petty railway officials are enough to provoke 
them, and no legislation is needed to cure faults like these. 
Progress with non-official (private members’) business 
has been as negligible as ever. It is certainly to the Assembly’s 
discredit that no party had the pluck or social sense to press 
for early discussion of Mr. B. Das’s Bill to improve the Sarda 
Act against child marriage, for there is now no hope of its 
passage during the present session. Nearly a day and a half 
was wasted on a communal riot of verbosity over a Bill to 
validate beyond doubt the religious marriages of persons 
converted to Hinduism by the Arya Samaj, the society which 
rejects the ultra-orthodox view that a Hindu necessarily 
nascitur, non fit. Only one elected Indian in the House 
voted with the Government when it opposed a resolution 
suggesting that one more commission of inquiry should 
investigate the whole question of agricultural indebtedness ; 
and the single ‘loyalist’ was the Assembly’s chief clown, 
invariably known as Snowball because of his shape and 
contrary complexion. The Government accepted a resolution 
recommending that all its servants should be told to observe 
strict neutrality in the coming elections: it had issued orders 
to that very effect some weeks earlier. But the Congress 
members were much agitated when Sir Mohammed Yaqub 
moved, and Government accepted, an amendment adding 
that rowdyism at election meetings should be prevented with 
equal impartiality. There have been odd moments during 
the Assembly’s present session when a majority of the House 
would have welcomed its members’ subjection to the same 
healthy principle. 


Patrick LACEY. 


October 12, 1936. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


World Population: Past Growth and Present Trend, by A. M. Carr- 
Saunders (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936, 125. 6d.). 


This masterly volume is assured in advance of a large number 
of readers: it has a better claim to be a ‘ best seller’ than any 
scientific work of recent years, for it deals objectively, clearly but 
specifically, with the fundamental fact of politics. The present low 
level of fertility has created a problem for the leaders, or, as we still 
call them in this country, the statesmen, of all countries in North- 
West Europe. A decline in population will supervene in England 
and Wales by 1943 (it would appear that the effective population— 
namely, of persons of working age between eighteen and, say, 
fifty—may remain constant till about 1960). The decline will be 
small for a time, but, unless it is checked, the population of England 
and Wales may be not over 20,000,000 in 2036. It will, moreover, 
be even more predominantly urban than at present, and the present 
figure of 80 per cent. for urban areas in England and Wales has 
no parallel. It is, indeed, fair to state that over the greater part 
of England and Wales the actual population per rural parish is 
less than it was a century ago, and this is true of places within thirty 
miles of London. 

Professor Carr-Saunders has not contented himself with generali- 
sations. His discussion of the problems of Palestine qualifies him 
to give evidence before the Royal Commission when it commences 
its sittings. The Jewish birth rate is lower in Palestine than that 
of the Arab. It is lower in Poland than that of non-Jews. No 
teference is made to the officially published figures of the 1935 
census in Germany,! but they are even more significant, and support 
the view, suggested by Ruppin, that the extinction of the Jews in 
Northern Europe is in sight. ‘The author’s references to the absence 
of obvious physical differences between Arabs and Jews is not 
supported by reference to authorities. Polish Jews from what was 
once Russia, who are for the most part not of Semitic origin, 
certainly resemble Arabs as little as do other Europeans. 

It is to be regretted that in discussing measures taken to dis- 


1 «Statistisches Reichsamt.’ Wirtschaft und Statistik, December 22, 1935, and 
Statistisches Jabrbuch, 1935. 
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courage the falling birth rate in Italy, where it is to-day no higher 
than in England in 1913, and in Germany, Professor Carr-Saunders 
has not compared the financial and other forms of assistance given 
to parents in this country with that accorded elsewhere. It is 
probable that in one way or another parents with large families 
receive more assistance here than in any country in Europe, not in 
lump sums, but by indirect methods. He refers to anti-contra- 
ceptive propaganda and legislation abroad, but does not refer to the 
state of our own law and practice in this regard. He likewise 
emphasises the restrictions on emigration from Italy, but does not 
remind us of the fact that the regulations in force in this country 
are, in practice, not dissimilar from those in Italy, being governed 
by conditions imposed elsewhere and by a desire to save emigrants 
from ill-treatment and subsequent deportation from the country 
to which they seek to go. 

He is likewise at pains to emphasise the desire of the Italian 
Government to hinder or prevent assimilation of Italians living 
abroad by keeping alive their loyalty to Italy. It would have been 
more in keeping with his own objective outlook had he referred 
to our own feeble efforts in this direction. A Foreign Office 
Committee, under the chairmanship first of Sir Charles Eliot and 
later of Sir John Tilley, both of the Diplomatic Service, with a 


distinguished membership which included Sir William Beveridge 
and Sir Denison Ross, was directed in 1920 to report, among other 
things, upon : 


The advisability of establishing, or assisting, British schools in foreign 
countries in view of (a) the need for the provision of educational facilities 
for the children of the British community, and (5) the spread of a know- 
ledge of the English language and an appreciation of British ideals among 
foreign peoples. 

The policy to be adopted towards British chambers of commerce in 
foreign countries. 

The attitude to be adopted towards patriotic associations. 

Whether other institutions exist which tend to produce a spirit of 
solidarity among British subjects abroad and the attitude to be adopted 
towards them. 

The advisability of encouraging local British newspapers in different 
countries. 

Whether it is advisable, and if so by what means, to encourage 
commercial and political propaganda. 

What steps, if any, should be taken to encourage the distribution 
of technical works by British authors in English and other languages. 

Whether adequate sums are at the disposal of His Majesty’s diplomatic 
and consular representatives for the celebration of the King’s Birthday 
and other patriotic festivals. 
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The value of the Boy Scout movement as a means of instilling British 
ideals into the children of British subjects in foreign countries, and as a 
means of making these ideals known to foreign people. 


They recommended, among other things : 


That His Majesty’s Government should do all in their power, without 
undue interference, to foster a greater spirit of solidarity among British 
communities abroad and make British ideals known to, and appreciated 
by, foreign nations ; that it should be made known on every suitable 
opportunity to British subjects in foreign countries that His Majesty’s 
Government take a sympathetic and active interest in their welfare. 


The Report (Cmd. 672, 1920) mentions the excellent work done 
on these lines by the Alliance Frangaise, and suggests that it deserves 
most careful study. Italy and Germany to-day are, in fact, doing 
what we in 1920 were urged to do, but have never, in fact, seriously 
attempted. 

No student of public affairs can afford to be without this book, 
which, if brought up to date periodically, may well remain for many 
years an indispensable work of reference as well as of instruction. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO 
By Tue Assistant Eprror 


The Nineteenth Century. Edited by James Knowles: Vol. I., 
No. 1, March 1877 


In 1877 James Knowles severed his association, which had 
extended over seven years, with the Contemporary Review. 
Encouraged by the public’s approval of the ‘ absolutely 
impartial and unsectarian principles’ which had governed 
the Contemporary during his connexion with it, he established, 
with the help of many supporters, a new review, The 
Nineteenth Century, which title he hoped might in due course 
become The Twentieth Century. ‘The first number, published 
on March 1, 1877, by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co., of 
65 Cornhill, E.C., opened with a ‘ Prefatory Poem’ by 
Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, in which the Editot’s 
exchange of one ‘craft’ for another is metaphorically 


described : 


Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have chartered this ; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true co-mates regather round the mast, 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast ; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about ; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 
If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 


The new craft was launched in a moderate calm. March 
1877 was not an eventful month, though it bore traces of the 
turmoil in which the previous year had closed. Then, as 
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now, England was preoccupied with the problem of inter- 
vention in a foreign dispute. In 1875 the Central Powers, 
with Russia, had invited Britain, France and Italy to join 
them in an effort to ‘ localise the conflict ’ caused by a revolt 
in Bosnia and Herzegovnia, which Turkey seemed unable 
to control. Then, as now, there followed pious words 
and resolutions, proposals for armistices, conferences and 
exchanges of notes ; and in the meantime Servia and Monte- 
negto, whom the Powers wished to keep out of the conflict, 
declared war on the Sultan. Disraeli, from motives which 
have been variously explained, was reluctant to interfere 
with Turkey. Lord Derby (Foreign Secretary) wanted 
peace, but not by intervention. From the general confusion 
there emerged, in December, an unusually muddled con- 
ference of the Powers at Constantinople, which solved 
nothing and finally collapsed on the question of guarantees. 
Meanwhile, in June 1876, the Daily News published a letter 
from its Constantinople correspondent, Edwin Pears, giving 
details of atrocities committed by Turkish irregulars in 
Bulgaria. In September Mr. Gladstone shattered the calm 
of the parliamentary recess with a pamphlet, Bulgarian Horrors 
and the Question of the East, which sold at the rate of 10,000 
copies a day. Provoked by the Government’s indifference, 
he declared that he could no longer bear in silence his share 
of responsibility for the Crimean War. He, the sole sur- 
viving member of the House which had sent England to 
wat on behalf of Turkey, demanded immediate action in 
concert with other European Powers to put a stop to the 
conflict. 

An old servant of the Crown and State, [he wrote] I entreat my 
countrymen, upon whom far more than perhaps any other people of 
Europe it depends, to require and to insist that our Government, which 
has been working in one direction, shall work in the other, and shall 
apply all its vigour to concur with the other States of Europe in obtaining 
the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria, Let the 
Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely, 
by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptichs and their Mudits, their 
Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, 


one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province 
they have desolated and profaned. 


It is hard to recognise the author of this fiery eloquence 
in his contribution to The Nineteenth Century—its first article 
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—‘On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,’ 
Taking as his text the second edition of Sir George Lewis’s 
essay on The Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, first 
published in 1849, he conducts a learned and dispassionate 
inquiry into the nature of authority, particularly in religion. 
An explanation of his detachment may perhaps be found 
in his complaint of Lewis’s work ‘that a large portion of 
it seems to belong to a work on politics.’ He holds that 
authority in matters of opinion can have no connexion with 
politics, ‘ for in politics authority is coercive’; yet willingly 
confirms an observation of Lewis’s which might explain 
many of the aberrations and obstructions which hamper the 
political machine : 

In very many cases, where we have reached certain results by our 
own inquiries, the process and the evidence have been forgotten, and 
ate no longer present to the mind at times when we are called upon 
to act; they are laid aside as no longer necessary; we ate satisfied 
with the knowledge that we inquired at a former time. We now hold 
to the conclusion, not remembering accurately its warrant, but remembet- 
ing only that we once decided that it had a warrant. In its essence, 
this is acting upon authority. From this sort of action upon authority 
I believe no man of active life, however tenacious be his memory, can 
escape. 


And in another part of his essay, however remote from 
politics in purpose, he diagnoses with great accuracy a 
political disease of which there have been many epidemics 
in recent years : 


The human mind (I have said) is accustomed to play tricks with 
itself in every form ; and one of the forms in which it most frequently 
resorts to this operation, is when it attenuates the labour of thought, 
and evades the responsibility of definite decision, by the adoption of a 
general word that we purposely keep undefined to our own conscious- 
ness. So men admire the British Constitution without knowing or 
inquiring what it is, and profess Christianity but decline to say or think 
what it means. In such cases the general word, instead of indicating, 
like the title of an author’s works, a multitude of particulars, becomes 
a blind, which, on the one hand, excludes knowledge, and, on the other, 
leaves us imbued with the notion that we possess it. 


It would be an interesting if long and melancholy task to 
compile a list of such ‘ general words’ in current political 
use, and to compare it with those in use sixty years ago. 
It would probably be found that such words as are common 
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to both lists now attenuate the labour of thought in a different 
direction, and leave us imbued with the notion that we possess 
a different kind of knowledge, while retaining all their original 
vagueness. Mr. Gladstone sums up admirably : 


Be it observed, then, that authority claims a legitimate place in the 
province of opinion, not as a bar to truth, but as a guarantee for it ; 
not as an absolute guarantee, but only when it is as the best that may be 
had; not in preference to personal inquiry reaching up to the sources, 
but as the proper substitute in the multitude of instances where this is 
impracticable. Authority, rightly understood, has a substantial meaning : 
in that meaning, it is not at variance or in competition either with truth, 
or with private inquiry and private judgment. It is a crutch, rather 
than a leg; but the natural energy of the leg is limited, and, when the 
leg cannot work, the crutch may. Further, the fact to which we ought 
to be alive, but for the most part are not, is that the whole human family, 
and the best and highest races of it, and the best and highest minds of 
those races, are to a great extent upon crutches, the crutches which 
authority has lent them. 


Looking at this essay now, as representing the attitude 
and temper of a distinguished Victorian mind and reflecting 
the cultural environment of its day, what most distinguishes 
it from anything which could be written on the same subject 
now is the fact that authority in matters of opinion was still 
recognised, was, indeed, robustly alive. ‘A general revolt 
against authority,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ even in matters of 
opinion, is a childish or anile 1 superstition, not to be excused 
by the pretext that it is only due to the love of freedom 
cherished in excess.’ He died before he could see, not indeed 
a revolt against authority, but its slow crumbling, and the 
careful substitution for it of prejudices and ‘ stock notions,’ 
still conveyed in ‘ general words.’ 

Publicity in his day was still an ingenuous craft, and the 
cult of the average—which in literature, for example, now 
amounts to a persecution of the serious artist and thinker— 
had not yet been organised for commercial gain. Mr. Glad- 
stone does observe that ‘ the rejection of solid and venerable 
authority is avenged by lapse into the most ignoble servitudes. 
Those who think lightly of the testimony of the ages, the 
tradition of their race, which at all events keeps them in 
communion with it, are often found the slaves of Mr. A. 
or Mr. B., of their newspaper or of their club,’ but it is a 


2 ¢Old-womanish.’ 
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comment in passing. It is not surprising that this is his 
sole reference to a newspaper, for he was writing some 


twenty years before one of the major disasters of his century 
—the initiation of the principles and methods of popular 
journalism by Alfred Harmsworth, later Lord Northcliffe, in 
1896. 

He is certainly more sanguine than Matthew Arnold was 
in his Culture and Anarchy, which appeared in 1869 and dealt 
also with the question of authority. Arnold contributes 
to the March number a study of ‘ Falkland,’ which, like 
Culture and Anarchy, is, in effect, a plea for all that is least 
conspicuous in the spirit of nineteenth-century England, 
He begins by quoting a Frenchman’s remark—‘ The English 
are just, but not amiable’—and invites us to ‘ give out 
attention for a moment to the phenomenon of an amiable 
Englishman.’ Falkland died in action at Newbury in 1643, 
fighting for King against Parliament. In Clarendon’s words, 


he was 


a person of such prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, of that 
inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of so glowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no other brand upon 
this odious and accursed Civil War than that single loss, it must be most 


infamous and execrable to all posterity. 


It was his historic sense, says Arnold, which made him, 
when compromise seemed impossible, side with the King. 
His account of Falkland’s choice is worth quoting fully; 
his conclusions are as cogent now as they were in 1877: 


He thought renovation more possible by means of the triumph of 
the Crown than by means of the triumph of the Parliament. He thought 
the triumph of the Parliament the greater leap into chaos. He may 
have been wrong. . . . What is certain is that the Parliament’s triumph 
did bring things to a deadlock, that the nation reverted to the monarchy, 
and that the final victory was neither for Stuarts nor Puritans. And 
it could not be for either of them, for the cause of neither was sound. 
Falkland had lucidity enough to see it. He gave himself to the cause 
which seemed to him least unsound, and to which ‘ honesty,’ he thought, 
bound him ; but he felt that the truth was not there, any more than with 
the Puritans—neither the truth nor the future. That is what makes his 
figure and situation truly tragic. For a sound cause he could not fight; 
he could only fight for the least bad of two unsound ones. . . . Falkland 
had, I say, the lucidity of mind and the largeness of temper to see it. 
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Shall we blame him for his lucidity of mind and largeness of temper ? 
Shall. we even pity him? By no means, They are his great title to our 
veneration. They are what make him ours; what link him with the 
nineteenth century. He and his friends, by their heroic and hopeless 
stand against the inadequate ideals dominant in their time, kept open 
their communications with the future, lived with the future. Their 
battle is ours too, and that we pursue it with fairer hopes of success 
than they did, we owe to their having waged it and fallen. To our 
English race, with its insularity, its profound faith in action, its contempt 
for dreamers and failers, inadequate ideals in life, manners, government, 
thought, religion, will always be a source of danger. Energetic action 
makes up, we think, for imperfect knowledge. We think that all is well, 
that a man is following ‘ a moral impulse, if he pursues an end which he 
deems of supreme importance.’ We impose neither on him nor on 
ourselves the duty of discerning whether he is right in deeming it so. 


Hence our causes are often as small as our noise about them is great. 


If we are to find a martyr in the Civil War, Arnold 
concludes, let it be Falkland, ‘ the martyr of lucidity of mind 
and largeness of temper in a strife of imperfect intelligences 


and tempers illiberal.’ Falkland, as Arnold depicts him, 


might as readily stand as a martyr and a symbol for our own 


time. His tragic predicament—‘ For a sound cause he could 
not fight; he could only fight for the least bad of two un- 
sound ones ’—seems likely to be repeated before long for 
all who share his disposition in the modern world. Mean- 
while, the question with which Arnold’s superb essay closes 
remains unanswered : 

Let us bid him farewell, not with compassion for him and not with 
excuses, but in confidence and pride. Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of 
lucidity of mind and largeness of temper conquers; but it conquers. 
In the end it will prevail, only we must have patience. The day will 
come when this nation will be renewed by it. But O lime-trees of Tew, 
and quiet Oxfordshire field-banks where the first violets are even now 
taising their heads—how often, ere that day arrive for Englishmen, 
shall your renewal be seen ! 

The rest of the March number devotes much space to 
religious matters. Cardinal Manning, in the first of a series 
of five articles discussing ‘The True Story of the Vatican 
Council,’ sets out the history of the convocation of the 
Ecumenical Council by Pius IX., from its inception in his 
wish ‘to find an extraordinary remedy for the extraordinary 
evils of the Christian world.’ His ciose analysis of its prepata- 
tory stages emphasises the extreme deliberation with which 
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Pius called to his Council the cardinals, theologians and 


canonists of the Church in Rome, and the exemplary vigil- 
ance with which the work of the Council was provided for 
in its minutest details—a piece of organisation which many 
secular councils and committees might study with profit, 
His summary of the subjects—which included Pantheism, 
Rationalism, Naturalism, Socialism, Communism, Regalism, 
Spiritism and Magnetism—enumerated by the bishops as 
fit matters for the Council to treat, is directed to show that 
the one subject—the infallibility of the head of the Church— 
for which the world had been taught to believe the Council 
was assembled is hardly so much as mentioned. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol discusses ‘ The 
Church of England, Present and Future.’ He commends 
its ‘life, increased elasticity, and increased toleration,’ but 
is disturbed by ‘ some indications of the spread of a sacet- 
dotalism and of the stealthy progress of a priestly assumption,’ 
which, he declares, have always been and always will be 
intolerable to the country in general. Controversies seem 
imminent, and changes may come, but ‘the depositum fidsi 
will remain, and the English Church will go onward on her 
brightening way.’ 

“Is the Pulpit losing its Power ?’ asks J. Baldwin Brown 
in a review of the history of preaching through the ages. 
He concludes that the power of the pulpit as an institution 
is on the wane: ‘It has treated its Bible as a book of direc- 
tions, rather than as a light by which to see the way.’ For 
the antagonism of the rapidly growing intellectual class 
the pulpit is itself largely to blame : 


The place of theology in the sphere of man’s knowledge tempts 
its doctors to believe that it confers the right of speaking with a certain 
decision on all kinds of topics; and there has always been a sort of 
omniscient tone in the pulpit method of handling intellectual questions 
which stirs fierce rebellion in cultivated minds and hearts. 


The preacher, for the present, must trouble himself little 
with theodicies, ‘ letting the light of his Gospel shine clearly.’ 

M. E. Grant Duff, M.P., contributes the first part of a 
long article on Russia. After a survey of the Russian military 
system, modelled on that of Germany, he concludes that such 
a system, ‘ which a cruel necessity forced upon Germany, 
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is unnecessary and incomprehensible in Russia. As regards 
Turkey, he advocates the co-operation of England with 
Russia, but not of England with Russia alone ; all the great 
Powers must join with Russia to settle the Eastern question, 
and then only if they regard the state of European Turkey 
as otherwise hopeless. Of the Russian himself he observes : 


Some good judges are of opinion that the Russian is not likely, 
unless his national character changes, to do very much for us in the 
way of literature properly so called, but think that in the domain of 
sociology we may expect a good deal from him. 


The judges were good prophets in their second opinion, 
if not even good judges in their first. This was written 
seven years after the publication of War and Peace in Russia, 
and nine years after the publication of Crime and Punishment. 
But Mr. Grant Duff is not to blame, for these books had to 
wait seventeen and eighteen years respectively for an English 
translation. Just enough was known of Karamsin and 
Pushkin—whose centenary falls this year—for Mr. Grant 
Duff to mention them, but he mentions them diffidently : 
“Where are we to class Karamsin, amongst the historians, 
ot Pushkin amongst the poets? Do they rise above medi- 
ocrity when tried, not by a national, but a cosmopolitan 
standard?” ‘The time taken for Russian literature to reach 
England has always been something of a mystery, even allow- 
ing for the difficulties of the language. 

Other articles include a reply by Sir John Lubbock to 
ctiticisms of ‘ ‘The Imperial Policy of Great Britain,’ and a 
brief discussion by Professor Croom Robertson of the 
problem ‘ How we come by our Knowledge.’ The number 
concludes with an article on ‘ Recent Science,’ in which the 
Editor gratefully acknowledges the advice of Professor 
Huxley. He heralds the discovery of a new metal, gallium, 
and a new star in the constellation Cygnus; and goes on 
to report progress in a wide field of research, ranging from 
the nervous system of jelly-fish to the formation of the 
Alps. (Reference here is made to Die Entstebung der Alpen, 
by Professor Suess, of Vienna, in whose memory a tablet 
was placed recently on a house in North London.) The 
article ends with a fascinating account of the metamorphosis 
in the Mexican gilled salamander, or axolotl, patiently 
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induced by Fraulein von Chauvin. Some preferred to die 
rather than change their ways, but a few proved capable of 
adapting their habits to a higher mode of life. There is @~ 
moral here, not out of place among the contributions of 
eminent minds to this first number, though pointed by ithe 
humble axolotl in its concluding pages. é 


THe AssIsrANrt Eprror: 


‘CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA’ 


We, Randolph Hughes and Constable & Co., A 
Author and Publishers respectively of an article entitled — 
‘CuLrurE IN AusTRALiA,” appearing in the November 1936 
issue of the Nineteenth Century and After, regret very 
that a passage in the said article should have been i 
preted as reflecting adversely on HIS GRACE THE Mi 
REVEREND JAMES DUHIG, Roman Catholic Archbi 
of Brisbane and Metropolitan of Queensland. ; 

We acknowledge that there is no foundation whatever fo 
any such apparent reflection, and deeply regret any pain 
annoyance caused to His Grace by the publication in the said 4 
atticle of the passage referred to. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the — 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Strethy 4 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








